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TRADITIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


My major professor used to say that the surest way to become famous in psychology was to 
publish a study showing that human nature is even worse than we had imagined. His point 
was not to impugn the integrity of anyone who conducted such a study, but rather to note 
people’s fascination with the dark side of human nature. A case in point is the one study that 
nearly every college student in introductory psychology remembers, namely Stanley 
Milgram’s (1974) famous research on obedience to authority. In Milgram’s study, ordinary 
people delivered what they believed to be painful electric shocks to a middle-aged man as 
he made errors on a simple learning task. At the direction of a white-coated lab technician, 
people increased the level of “shocks” despite strident protests from the recipient. These 
protests included refusals to continue the experiment, agonizing screams, demands that he 
be let out of the study, and complaints that his heart was starting to bother him. The partic- 
ipants were visibly upset by the effects on the victim of what they believed to be genuine 
electric shocks. However, 66% still obeyed the commands of the experimenter, marched up 
the shock scale, and pulled the last switch at the highest shock level of 450 volts, despite 
clear markings on the control panel indicating that the shocks were dangerous. How bad is 


From Chapter 1 of Positive Psychology, First Edition. Steve R. Baumgardner, Marie K. Crothers. 
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human nature? Milgram’s classic study suggests that 
ordinary people will go against their own judgment 
and moral values under minimal pressure from 
a legitimate authority. Human nature, it appears, 
cannot be counted upon to insulate society from 
acts of brutality. 

The connections between the Milgram study 
and real-life cases of people following orders to 
commit acts of brutality are compelling. Adolph 
Eichman, tried for crimes against humanity for his 
part in the Holocaust death camps run by the 
Nazis in World War II, said repeatedly in his own 
defense that he was just following orders. 
Captured in philosopher Hanna Arendt’s famous 
phrase, “the banality of evil” (1963), those who 
carried out extraordinary acts of brutality in the 
systematic killing of Jews were utterly ordinary 
people—not pathological monsters. Like partici- 
pants in Milgram’s study, they were just following 
orders. 

A positive psychologist might ask, why aren’t 
there equally dramatic studies showing the human 
capacity for goodness? It certainly is not because 
goodness does not exist in the world. History pro- 
vides countless examples. People risked their lives to 
help Jews escape from Nazi Germany during World 
War II, and priests and ministers aboard the Titanic 
sacrificed their own lives for others by giving their 
life preservers to fellow passengers. And, who can 
forget the imagery of heroic firefighters, police offi- 
cers, and ordinary citizens following the September 11 
terrorist attacks? A basic positive psychology prem- 
ise is that the field of psychology is out of balance, 
with more focus on the negatives in human behavior 
than on the positives. Positive psychology does not 
deny the negative, nor does it suggest that all of 
psychology focuses on the negative. Rather, the 
new and emerging perspective of positive psychol- 
ogy embraces a more realistic and balanced view of 
human nature that includes human strengths 
and virtues without denying human weakness and 
capacity for evil. Each of us confronts a share of 
sadness and trauma in our life; but we also experi- 
ence our share of joy and happiness. Historically, 
psychology has had more to say about the downs 
than about the ups. A large number of college stu- 
dents complete a general psychology course as part 
of their college education. Studies show that they 
recall mostly the negatives of human behavior, such 
as mental illness and the Milgram study (see 
Fineburg, 2004, for a review). Positive psychology 


aims to offset this negative image of human nature 
with a more balanced view. 


Why the Negative Focus? 


NEGATIVE ASPECTS PERCEIVED AS MORE AUTHENTIC 
AND “REAL” Sigmund Freud is perhaps too easy a 
target for criticism regarding psychology’s emphasis 
on negatives. Yet undoubtedly, Freud was influential 
in promoting the belief that beneath the veneer of 
everyday politeness and kindness lurked more self- 
serving motives. Let’s say you sacrifice some of your 
own study time to help your roommate with a diffi- 
cult homework assignment. Looks positive and altru- 
istic on the surface, but some would argue that in 
actuality, you are just expressing your need to domi- 
nate and feel superior to others. You give blood at a 
university blood drive, but in actuality you were 
motivated by sexual attraction to one of the blood 
drive volunteers. You commit your life to helping 
others for low pay, but Freud might argue that you 
are just trying to compensate for feelings of inade- 
quacy and guilt caused by traumatic childhood expe- 
riences. Freud believed that human behavior is 
motivated primarily by self-serving drives that must 
be controlled and channeled in productive ways for 
society to function effectively. Freud did not neces- 
sarily believe self-serving behaviors were bad. From 
his perspective they simply express our biologically 
inherited needs and impulses. The legacy of Freud’s 
views within psychology, however, has been to per- 
perpetuate a negative image of human nature. It is dif- 
ficult to deny that behaviors and traits that are 
seemingly positive on the surface are sometimes 
rooted in negative motives. However, positive psy- 
chology emphasizes that this is not always the case. 
From a positive psychology perspective, positive qual- 
ities and motives are just as authentic as negative ones 
and they affirm the positive side of human nature. 

In addition to the Freud-inspired suspicion 
that negative motives lie beneath the surface of pos- 
itive behaviors, there is also a science-inspired skep- 
ticism concerning the scientific legitimacy of topics 
studied in positive psychology—topics that some 
perceive as reminiscent of the popular psychology 
literature. Historically, psychologists have used pop 
psychology and self-help books as examples of the 
folly of unscientific and empirically unsupported 
ideas about human behavior. Many psychologists 
view the success of the self-help industry as evi- 
dence of laypersons’ gullibility and the importance 
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of a critical scientific attitude. Telling an empirically- 
minded psychologist that his or her research smacks 
of pop psych would be an extremely disparaging 
criticism. 

One of my students gave the following descrip- 
tion of positive psychology: “Positive psychology is 
pop psychology with a scientific basis.” The student's 
description is insightful because it acknowledges the 
connections between the subject matter of positive 
psychology and many long-standing mainstays of 
pop psychology. Current topics in positive-psychology 
include the study of happiness, love, hope, forgive- 
ness, positive growth after trauma, and the health- 
promoting benefits of a positive, optimistic attitude. 
These topics read like a rundown of books in the pop 
psych section of your local bookstore. In summary, 
two reasons for psychology’s greater focus on nega- 
tive than positive phenomena are rooted in negative 
beliefs about the basic nature of humanity, and skep- 
ticism about the scientific basis of positive psychol- 
ogy’s subject matter. 


NEGATIVES AS MORE IMPORTANT Ironically, research 
suggests that the greater weight and attention given to 
the negatives in human behavior compared to the pos- 
itives may reflect a universal tendency (i.e., such a 
focus may be inherent in human nature). Generally, in 
human behavior the “bad is stronger than the 
good” (Baumeister, Bratslavsky, Finkenauer, & Vohs, 
2001). Studies of impression formation show that infor- 
mation about negative traits and behaviors contributes 
more to how we think about others than does positive 
information—a finding dubbed the “trait negativity 
bias” (Covert & Reeder, 1990; Rozin & Royzman, 
2001). Research has also shown that the presence of 
conflict and negative behavior makes a greater contri- 
bution to relationship satisfaction (or lack thereof) than 
does the amount of positive behavior (Reis & Gable, 
2003). Studies strongly suggest that one negative com- 
ment can undo many acts of kindness and one bad 
trait can undermine a person’s reputation. 

Part of the reason for the power of the nega- 
tive is that we seem to assume that life is generally 
going to be good, or at least ok. This assumption 
may reflect our everyday experience, in which 
good or neutral events are more frequent than bad 
ones. As a result, negative events and information 
stand out in distinct contrast to our general expec- 
tations. Research supports this idea that because 
positive events are more common in our experi- 
ence, negative ones violate our expectations and 


are consequently given more attention (Gable & 
Haidt, 2005). 

The fact that we attend more to the “bad” than 
to the “good” may also reflect an adaptive evolution- 
ary behavior (Reis & Gable, 2003). Aversive events 
and negative behaviors may represent threats to our 
survival, therefore justifying, in an evolutionary sur- 
vival sense, greater attention and impact. Evolution 
may thus help explain the “attention-grabbing power 
of negative social information” described by Pratto 
and John (1991). So, another reason for psychology’s 
focus on the negative may be that psychologists are 
simply human, studying what attracts the greatest 
attention and what has the greatest impact on human 
behavior. 


THE DISEASE MODEL Martin Seligman (2002a, 2002b, 
2003) argues that the dominance of the disease model 
within psychology has focused the field on treating ill- 
ness and away from building strengths. The disease 
model has produced many successes in treating psy- 
chopathology. Based on the disease model, psychol- 
ogy has built an extensive understanding of mental 
illness and a language to describe the various patholo- 
gies that affect millions of people. However, Ryff and 
Singer (1998) argue that psychology should be more 
than a “repair shop” for broken lives. The disease 
model is of limited value when it comes to promoting 
health and preventing illness. Psychologists know far 
less about mental health than about mental illness. We 
lack a comparable understanding or even a language 
for describing the characteristics of mentally healthy 
people; yet it is clear that mental health is not simply 
the absence of mental illness. Eliminating illness does 
not ensure a healthy, thriving, and competent individ- 
ual. This fact points out that another contributor to 
psychology’s focus on the negative has been the well- 
intentioned desire to reduce human misery, guided by 
the disease model. 


POSITIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


Martin Seligman may have been the first contempo- 
rary psychologist to call this new perspective “posi- 
tive psychology.” In his 1998 presidential address to 
the American Psychological Association, Seligman 
made a plea for a major shift in psychology’s focus 
(Seligman, 1998), from studying and trying to undo 
the worst in human behavior to studying and pro- 
moting the best in human behavior. He asked his 
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audience why psychology shouldn’t study things 
like “joy and courage.” Seligman supported his call 
for positive psychology by noting the imbalance in 
psychology we discussed earlier: too much atten- 
tion to weaknesses and reducing human misery, 
and not enough attention to strengths and promot- 
ing health. Seligman’s hope was that positive 
psychology would help expand the scope of psy- 
chology beyond the disease model to promote the 
study and understanding of healthy human func- 
tioning. The standing ovation at the close of his 
address indicated an enthusiastic response to 
Seligman’s ideas. 

New areas of psychology do not emerge in a 
vacuum. The concerns and perspectives of positive 
psychology, given clarifying description by Seligman, 
have scattered representation throughout psychol- 
ogy’s history. Terman’s (1939) studies of gifted 
children and determinants of happiness in marriage 
(Terman, Buttenwieser, Ferguson, Johnson, & 
Wilson, 1938) are early examples of research empha- 
sizing positive characteristics and functioning, as 
noted by Seligman and Csikszentmihalyi (2000). The 
origins of research on subjective well-being can be 
found in early research starting in the 1920s and rein- 
forced by the polling techniques of George Gallup 
and others (Diener, Lucas, & Oishi, 2002). Within 
psychology’s recent history, the humanistic move- 
ment may have been one of the stronger voices for a 
more positive psychology. Humanistic psychology (a 
popular perspective in the 1960s) also criticized the 
tendency of traditional psychology to focus on nega- 
tive aspects of human functioning. Humanistic psy- 
chologists Abraham Maslow and Carl Rogers viewed 
human nature as basically positive, insisting that 
every individual is born with positive inner poten- 
tials, and that the driving force in life is to actualize 
these potentials. Humanistic psychologists believed 
that the goal of psychology should be to study and 
promote conditions that help people achieve pro- 
ductive and healthy lives. 

What is new about positive psychology, 
however, is the amount of research and theory it 
has generated, and the scientific respectability it 
has achieved. Psychologists can now study hope, 
forgiveness, or the physical and emotional benefits 
of positive emotions without feeling that they 
are leaving their scientific sensibilities behind, 
and without being regarded as pop psychologists. 
One may still receive some good-natured ribbing, 
however. For example, one of our colleagues 


refers to your first author’s positive psychology 
class as “the happiness course.” 

While there is no official or universally 
accepted definition, positive psychology draws on 
research and theory from established areas of psy- 
chology. Positive psychology is, in part, a mosaic of 
research and theory from many different areas of 
psychology tied together by their focus on positive 
aspects of human behavior. Below is a brief sketch 
of research and theory from different areas of psy- 
chology that have contributed most to positive psy- 
chology. Hopefully, an overview of its relationship 
to more established and familiar areas of psychology 
will clarify what positive psychology is about. 


Health Psychology 


Positive psychology and health psychology 
share much in common (Taylor & Sherman, 2004). 
Health psychologists have long suspected that nega- 
tive emotions can make us sick and positive emo- 
tions can be beneficial. However, only recently has 
a scientific and biological foundation been devel- 
oped for these long-standing assumptions. Our 
understanding of the relationship between body 
and mind has advanced dramatically in the last sev- 
eral decades. Research findings affirm the potential 
health-threatening effects of stress, anger, resent- 
ment, anxiety, and worry (Cohen & Rodriguez, 1995; 
Friedman & Booth-Kewley, 1987; Salovey, Rothman, 
& Rodin, 1998; Taylor, 1999; Vaillant, 1997, 2000). 
The pathways and mechanisms involved are com- 
plex and are just beginning to be understood. They 
involve the brain, the nervous system, the endocrine 
system, and the immune system (Maier, Watkins, & 
Fleshner, 1994). A variety of research shows that 
people going through long periods of extreme stress 
are more vulnerable to illness (Cohen, 2002; Kiecolt- 
Glaser & Glaser, 1987; Ray, 2004, Vaillant, 1997). One 
reason that stress and negative emotions are bad for 
us is that they seem to suppress the functioning of 
the immune system and reduce our body’s ability to 
fight disease. 

Positive psychologists are very interested in the 
most recent studies suggesting that positive emotions 
may have effects equal to negative emotions, but in 
the opposite direction. While negative emotions 
compromise our health, positive emotions seem to 
help restore or preserve the health of both our minds 
and our bodies. Positive emotions appear to set in 
motion a number of physical, psychological, and 
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social processes that enhance our physical well- 
being, emotional health, coping skills, and intellec- 
tual functioning. Summarized in Fredrickson’s (2001) 
broaden-and-build theory, positive emotions like joy, 
contentment, interest, love, and pride “all share the 
ability to broaden people’s thought-action reper- 
toires and build their enduring personal resources, 
ranging from physical and intellectual resources to 
social and psychological resources” (p. 219). 

Our increasing knowledge of the physiological 
processes underlying emotions provides a biological 
foundation for positive psychology. It seems reason- 
able to conclude that positive emotions have every 
bit as much biological and evolutionary significance 
as the negative emotions that have attracted so 
much research attention. Consistent with the goal of 
restoring balance to the field, positive psychology 
emphasizes examination of the value of positive 
emotions in our lives. 


Focus on Research: Living 
Longer Through Positive 
Emotions—The Nun Study 


Do people who experience an abundance of posi- 
tive emotions in their lives—emotions like cheerful- 
ness, joy, and contentment—live longer than those 
whose emotional lives are less positive? Sounds rea- 
sonable, but how could you untangle all the com- 
plex factors that affect people’s health to show that 
emotions made the difference? The “Nun Study,” 
perhaps destined to become a classic in positive 
psychology, took advantage of the unique features 
of the religious life of sisters of the Catholic Church. 
The Nun Study was conducted by Danner, Snowdon, 
Friesen (2001) from the University of Kentucky. The 
study’s formal title was “Positive emotions in early 
life and longevity: Findings from the Nun Study.” 
Danner and her colleagues examined the relation- 
ship between positive emotions and longevity in a 
sample of 180 nuns. Why nuns? Nuns were an 
ideal group of people for such a study because many 
of the factors affecting physical health were con- 
trolled or minimized. Nuns don’t smoke or drink 
excessively; they live in similar life circumstances; 
they are childless, so they have the same reproduc- 
tive histories; and they eat the same bland diet. The 
“sameness” of their lives eliminated many of the 
variables that might confound an understanding 
of which specific factors were responsible for a 
long life. 


What led the researchers to believe that a per- 
son’s emotional life might predict longevity? First of 
all, prior research (reviewed in the article’s introduc- 
tion) supports the connection between emotions and 
health. Negative emotions have been shown to sup- 
press the immune system and other aspects of physi- 
ological functioning and thereby increase the risk of 
disease. Positive emotions seem to enhance these 
same processes and thus reduce the risk of disease. 
Second, temperament has shown long-term stability 
over the life span. That is, emotional expressiveness, 
such as whether we have a positive and cheerful out- 
look or a negative and more guarded outlook, tends 
to be fairly consistent over a person’s lifetime, from 
childhood through adulthood. Third, temperament is 
known to influence how well a person copes with 
the stress and challenges of life. People with cheerful 
temperaments and positive outlooks fare better than 
those with less cheerful and more negative outlooks. 
Finally, research has shown that writing about signifi- 
cant life events can capture a person’s basic emo- 
tional outlook. When we write about things that are 
important to us, we express emotions that reflect 
aspects of our basic temperament. Taken together, 
these findings of prior research made it reasonable to 
assume that autobiographies written early in life 
would capture basic aspects of emotional expressive- 
ness. Differences in emotional expressiveness might 
then predict health and longevity. 

The nuns in Danner and colleagues’ study had 
been asked to write a brief 2- to 3-page autobio- 
graphical sketch as part of their religious vows. 
These sketches were written in the 1930s and 1940s 
when the sisters were about 22 years old and just 
beginning their careers with the church. Researchers 
were able to retrieve the autobiographies from 
church archives. Then, they coded each autobiogra- 
phy by counting the number of positive-, negative-, 
and neutral-emotion words and sentences that it 
contained. Because few of the autobiographies con- 
tained negative emotions, the researchers concen- 
trated on the number of positive-emotion words, 
positive-emotion sentences, and the number of dif- 
ferent positive emotions expressed. Here are two 
sample portions of autobiographies—one low in pos- 
itive emotion and the other high in positive emotion. 
Sister A—coded as low in positive emotion: 


I was born on September 26, 1909, the 
eldest of seven children, five girls and two 
boys... . My candidate year was spent in 
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the Motherhouse, teaching chemistry and 
Second Year at the Notre Dame Institute. 
With God’s grace, I intend to do my best 
for our order, for the spread of religion 
and for my personal sanctification.” 


Sister B—coded as high in positive emotion: 


God started my life off well by bestowing 
on me a grace of inestimable value. The 
past year, which I spent as a candidate 
studying at Notre Dame College has 
been a very happy one. Now I look for- 
ward with eager joy to receiving the 
Holy Habit of Our Lady and to a life of 
union with Love Divine. 


Scores resulting from the coding system pro- 
vided numeric indices to describe the women’s early 
emotional lives. These scores were then analyzed in 
relation to mortality and survival data for the same 
group of women 60 years later. At the time the study 


was done in 2001, the surviving nuns were between 
75 and 94 years of age. Forty-two percent of the sis- 
ters had died by the time of the follow-up study. 
The results of the study were rather amazing. 
Researchers found a strong relationship between 
longevity and the expression of positive emotion 
early in life. For every 1.0% increase in the number 
of autobiographical sentences expressing positive 
emotion, there was a corresponding 1.4% decrease 
in mortality rate. Comparisons of those nuns express- 
ing many different positive emotions with those 
expressing only a few, showed a mean difference in 
age of death of 10.7 years. The most cheerful nuns 
lived a full decade longer than the least cheerful! By 
age 80, some 60% of the least cheerful group had 
died, compared to only 25% for the most cheerful 
sisters. The probability of survival to an advanced 
age was strongly related to the early-life expression 
of positive emotions. Figure 1 shows the positive- 
emotion/survival relationship beginning at age 75. 
The probability of survival to age 85 was 80% for the 
most cheerful nuns (Quartile 4 in Figure 1) and 
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FIGURE 1 Positive Emotions and Survival 


Probability of survival to different ages after age 75 as a function of positive emotions expressed 
early in life by 180 participants in the Nun Study. Positive emotional expression arranged in rank 


order from lowest (Quartile 1) to highest (Quartile 4). 


Source: Danner, D.D., Snowdon, D.A., 


& Friesen, W.V. (2001). Positive emotions in early life and longevity: Findings from the Nun study. 
Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, 80, 804-813. Copyright 2001 by the American 
Psychological Association. Reprinted by permission. 
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54% for the least cheerful (Quartile 1). The odds of 
survival to age 90 were 65% for the upbeat sisters, 
but only 30% for the less upbeat. By age 94, the sur- 
vival odds were over half (54%) for the most positive 
sisters and only 15% for the least positive. 

According to the results of the Nun Study, the 
phrase, “don’t worry, be happy” is excellent advice. 
You may live longer! 


Clinical Psychology 


The disillusionment of many clinical psychologists 
with sole reliance on the disease model has been 
another factor contributing to the development of 
positive psychology. Mental health professionals are 
beginning to view the work of reducing psychologi- 
cal misery as only part of their task. There will 
always be clients in need of help, and it will con- 
tinue to be an important mission of psychologists to 
provide such help. However, many clinicians have 
begun shifting from the single-minded purpose of 
treating psychopathology toward a perspective that 
includes prevention of illness and promotion of pos- 
itive mental health. Fundamental to this shift is the 
need to develop models of positive mental health. 
That is, what personal characteristics and what type 
of life define the extreme opposite of mental illness— 
a state Keyes and Haidt (2003) call “flourishing?” In 
the past, mental health was defined mostly in terms 
of the absence of disease. One goal of positive psy- 
chology is to establish criteria and a language defin- 
ing the presence of mental health that parallels our 
current criteria and language for describing and 
diagnosing mental illness. 


Developmental Psychology 


A long-standing focus of developmental psycholo- 
gists has been examination of conditions that threaten 
healthy development. Following a deficit-focused 
model, it was assumed that most children growing up 
under conditions of adversity (e.g., poverty, abuse, 
parental alcoholism, or mental illness) would be at 
heightened risk for deficits in social, cognitive, and 
emotional development compared to children not 
subjected to such adversities. These assumptions 
began to change in the 1970s when many psychia- 
trists and psychologists drew attention to the amazing 
resilience of certain children and adults subjected to 


potentially debilitating life challenges (Masten, 2001). 
Cases of resilience—meaning “good outcomes in 
spite of serious threats to adaptation or development” 
(Masten, p. 228) —are more common than previously 
supposed. Research documenting the amazing 
resilience of ordinary people facing difficult life cir- 
cumstances highlights a major theme of positive psy- 
chology, namely human strengths. 

Perhaps even more intriguing is the concept of 
posttraumatic growth (PTG) as a counterpoint to 
posttraumatic stress disorder (PTSD). Researchers 
have documented that positive growth can occur as 
a result of traumatic experiences like serious illness, 
loss of a loved one, or a major accident or disability 
(Ryff & Singer, 2003a). In the aftermath of such 
events, many people report a greater appreciation 
for life and their loved ones, an increased sense of 
personal strength, and more clarity about what is 
most important in life. Studies of resilience and post- 
traumatic growth underscore positive psychology’s 
emphasis on human strengths and positive coping 
abilities. 


Survey Research and Subjective 
Well-Being 


Public opinion polling has been a long-standing 
research tool for social psychologists and sociolo- 
gists. Beginning with national surveys of opinions 
toward issues, groups, and political candidates, sur- 
vey research subsequently branched out to include 
quality-of-life measures. Ed Diener (2000) is a promi- 
nent contemporary researcher who studies happi- 
ness, defined as subjective well-being (SWB). 
Measures of SWB assess a person’s level of life satis- 
faction and the frequency of positive and negative 
emotional experiences. Studies of happiness have 
established a reliable pattern of intriguing findings 
(e.g., Diener, 2000; Diener, Suh, Lucas, & Smith, 
1999; Myers, 2000a). The most noteworthy of these is 
that material success (i.e., money and wealth) bears 
only a weak relationship to happiness. Increases in 
income and possession of consumer goods beyond 
what is necessary to meet basic needs are not reli- 
ably related to increases in happiness. You may 
dream of winning a multimillion dollar lottery, but 
studies show that winners quickly return to their pre- 
lottery levels of happiness (see Csikszentmihalyi, 
1999 and Diener, 2000 for reviews). 

Survey research raises an interesting question. 
If money doesn’t buy happiness, what does? This 
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question is one way to think about positive psy- 
chology. Once basic needs are met, objective life 
circumstances (such as the amount of money you 
make, or your age, race, or gender) do not have 
much influence on your level of happiness. So, the 
difference between happy and unhappy people 
must involve more psychological and subjective 
factors. Positive psychology follows the lead of 
early survey research in examining the traits and 
states that help explain differences in the level of 
happiness. Much of the research in positive psy- 
chology is focused on traits, such as self-esteem, 
physical attractiveness, optimism, intelligence, and 
extraversion, and on states, such as work situation, 
involvement in religion, number of friends, marital 
status, and the quality of relationships. Taken 
together, these traits and states help explain one of 
the major questions of positive psychology: “Why 
are some people happier than others?” 


Social/Personality Psychology 
and the Psychology of Religion 


Social psychologists have provided extensive evi- 
dence of the critical importance of satisfying social 
relationships and support from others for our health 
and happiness (e.g., Baumeister & Leary, 1995; 
Ryff & Singer, 2000; Taylor, Repetti, & Seeman, 1997; 
Uchino, Cacioppo, & Kiecolt-Glaser, 1996). A satisfy- 
ing life is founded on satisfying relationships, such 
as a happy marriage and good friends. Social psy- 
chologists have also sensitized us to the different 
cultural understandings of well-being and happi- 
ness. Concepts of happiness in America and Japan, 
for example, are quite different. In addition to stud- 
ies across diverse cultures, social psychologists have 
investigated a potential dark side of affluence and 
materialism among advanced consumer cultures 
such as our own (e.g., Cushman, 1990; Kasser & 
Kanner, 2004). These latter studies show that materi- 
alistic people who sacrifice fulfillment of important 
psychological needs in their pursuit of fame and for- 
tune may also sacrifice their own happiness and life 
satisfaction. Related research has contributed to an 
understanding of the amazing process of human 
adaptation that helps explain why increases in 
income, like the sudden wealth of lottery winners, 
has only short-term effects (Diener & Oishi, 2005). 
In short, why money does not buy happiness. 
Studies by personality psychologists have 
identified positive traits and personal strengths that 


form the foundation of health and happiness. These 
studies include investigations of the genetic basis of 
a happy temperament (e.g., Lykken, 1999) and per- 
sonality traits related to individual well-being such 
as optimism (Peterson, 2000; Seligman, 1990), self- 
esteem (Baumeister, 1999), extraversion (McCrae & 
Costa, 1997), a positive life outlook (e.g., Taylor, 
1989; Taylor & Brown, 1988), and how the pursuit 
of personally meaningful goals contributes to happi- 
ness (Emmons, 1999b). 

Both social and personality psychology 
researchers have contributed to an understanding of 
the roles that religion and morality play in people’s 
lives (e.g., Pargament, 1997; Spilka, Hood, 
Hunsberger, & Gorsuch, 2003). Religion has become 
an important topic within positive psychology 
because it is a significant foundation of well-being for 
most people. The study of virtue also has a promi- 
nent position because the meaning of a good life and 
a life well-lived is strongly connected to human 
virtues, such as honesty, integrity, compassion, and 
wisdom (Peterson & Seligman, 2004). And, express- 
ing human virtues contributes to individual well- 
being and the well-being of others. For example, acts 
of forgiveness (McCullough, 1999) and gratitude 
(Emmons & McCullough, 2004) tend to increase life 
satisfaction for both givers and recipients. 


POSITIVE PSYCHOLOGY: ASSUMPTIONS, 
GOALS, AND DEFINITIONS 


Martin Seligman’s call for a positive psychology was 
aimed at refocusing the entire field of psychology. He 
will likely be disappointed if positive psychology 
becomes simply one more area of specialized 
research. It is encouraging, then, to find elements of 
positive psychology represented in so many different 
areas of psychology, from physiological to clinical 
psychology. Positive psychology is both a general 
perspective on the discipline of psychology and a 
collection of research topics focused on positive 
aspects of human behavior. 

To sum up our discussion, we may point to 
several common themes that run through much of 
the developing literature in positive psychology. A 
major assumption of positive psychology is that the 
field of psychology has become unbalanced 
(Simonton & Baumeister, 2005). A major goal of 
positive psychology is to restore balance within the 
discipline. This goal is reflected in two areas of 
research and theory that need further development. 


What Is Positive Psychology? 


First, there is a need for improved understanding of 
positive human behaviors to balance the negative 
focus of much mainstream research and theory 
(Sheldon & King, 2001). Related to this is the need for 
psychologists to overcome their skepticism about the 
scientific and “authentic” status of positive psychol- 
ogy’s subject matter. A second need is to develop an 
empirically-based conceptual understanding and lan- 
guage for describing healthy human functioning that 
parallels our classification and understanding of men- 
tal illness (Keyes, 2003). It is arguably just as impor- 
tant to understand the sources of health as it is to 
understand the causes of illness, particularly if we are 
interested in preventing illness by promoting healthy 
lifestyles (Ryff & Singer, 1998). 

The themes of positive psychology are cap- 
tured in various attempts to define this new area of 
psychology. Sheldon and King (2001) define positive 
psychology as “nothing more than the scientific 
study of ordinary human strengths and virtues” 
(p. 216). This definition reflects the emphasis on psy- 
chology’s lack of attention to people’s everyday 
lives, which are typically quite positive. Gable and 
Haidt (2005, p. 104) suggest that positive psychology 
is “the study of the conditions and processes that 
contribute to the flourishing or optimal functioning 
of people, groups and institutions.” This definition 
has much in common with Seligman’s (2003) 
description of the three pillars of positive psychol- 
ogy. Positive psychology is built on the study of (1) 
positive subjective experiences (such as joy, happi- 
ness, contentment, optimism, and hope); (2) positive 
individual characteristics (such as personal strengths 
and human virtues that promote mental health); and 
(3) positive social institutions and communities that 
contribute to individual health and happiness. 

In a more specific formulation, Seligman and 
his colleagues have proposed that happiness as a 
central focus of positive psychology can be broken 
down into three components: the pleasant life, the 
engaged life, and the meaningful life (Seligman, 
2003, Seligman, Rashid, & Parks, 2006). These three 
aspects of happiness capture the two major themes 
in positive psychology, namely that positive psychol- 
ogy is the scientific study of optimal mental function- 
ing and happiness. The pleasant life reflects the 
emphasis in positive psychology on understanding 
the determinants of happiness as a desired state— 
what some people might call the “good life.” 
Specifically, what life circumstances and personal 
qualities make people happy, content, and fulfilled? 


The engaged life is an aspect of happiness focused 
on active involvement in activities (e.g., work and 
leisure) and relationships with others that express our 
talents and strengths and that give meaning and pur- 
pose to our lives. Such involvements promote a zest- 
ful and healthy life. A meaningful life is an aspect of 
happiness that derives from going beyond our own 
self-interests and preoccupations. This is a deeper and 
more enduring aspect of happiness that stems from 
giving to, and being involved in, something larger 
than your self—what Seligman and his colleagues 
(2006) call “positive institutions.” Examples might 
include a religious community, a personal philosophy 
of life, your family, a charitable community organiza- 
tion, or a political, environmental, or social cause. The 
point is that a life well-lived means being connected 
to something “larger than the self” (Seligman et al., 
2006, p. 777). 


Life Above Zero 


In summary, you can think of positive psychology as 
the study of what we might call life on the positive 
side of zero, where zero is the line that divides illness 
from health and unhappiness from happiness. 
Traditional psychology has told us much about life at 
and below zero, but less about life above zero. What 
takes us from just an absence of illness and unhappi- 
ness to a life that is meaningful, purposeful, satisfy- 
ing, and healthy—in short, a life worth living? Positive 
psychology is all about the personal qualities, life cir- 
cumstances, individual choices, life activities, rela- 
tionships with others, transcendent purposes, and 
sociocultural conditions that foster and define a good 
life. By combining these factors with the criteria posi- 
tive psychologists have used to define a good life, we 
suggest the following definition of positive psychol- 
ogy: Positive psychology is the scientific study of the 
personal qualities, life choices, life circumstances, 
and sociocultural conditions that promote a life well- 
lived, defined by criteria of happiness, physical and 
mental health, meaningfulness, and virtue. 


Culture and the Meaning 
of a Good Life 


The particular meanings of a good life and a life 
well-lived are obviously shaped by one’s culture. 
Conceptions of a good life are part of every culture’s 
ideals, values, and philosophic/religious traditions 
(Ryff & Singer, 1998). Because positive psychology is 
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What Is Positive Psychology? 


largely a Western enterprise, it is appropriate to ask 
whether its ideas about health and happiness reflect 
a Western view and, therefore, do not apply to other 
cultures. For positive psychologists this is largely an 
empirical issue, but one that has its share of contro- 
versy. Certainly, researchers in the emerging field of 
positive psychology do not want to impose a “one- 
size-fits-all” definition that suggests there is only one 
kind of good life. Instead, they want to tease out uni- 
versal from culture-specific ideas and define a life 
well-lived according to broad and flexible criteria 
that allow for individual and cultural differences. 
Studies comparing people from widely diverse cul- 
tural backgrounds find both differences and com- 
monalities in their understanding of the meaning and 
general defining features of a good life. Through 
intensive cultural comparisons, researchers have 
sought not only to respect differences, but also to 
identify the commonalities across cultures—that is, 
what all or most cultures share regarding their descrip- 
tions of positive human qualities and the meaning of a 
good life. 


Why Now? 


Why has positive psychology attracted so much 
enthusiastic interest from psychologists today? Calls 
for psychologists to give more attention to positive 
human behaviors have been made before. Why were 
they heard only recently? New ideas emerge in part 
because they fit or capture some essential theme that 
is prominent at particular point in history. Historians 
often refer to this as the zeitgeist, which means the 
spirit of the times. Several authors (e.g., Keyes & 
Haidt, 2003; Seligman & Csikszentmihalyi, 2000) 
have argued that positive psychology gave expres- 
sion to concerns and issues widespread in our cul- 
ture and in psychology that surfaced in the late 1990s 
and continue into the new millennium. 

Foremost among these is the stark contrast 
between unprecedented levels of affluence in our 
society and increasing signs of subjective distress. 
Csikszentmihalyi (1999) captures this concern in the 
title of his article, “If we are so rich, why aren’t we 
happy?” In short, most indicators of material afflu- 
ence, from personal income and ownership of com- 
puters and DVD players to GNP, have gone up over 
the last 30 years. The 1990s are perhaps epitomized 
in the bumper sticker stating, “the one with the most 
toys wins.” However, the “paradox of affluence,” 


as Myers (2000b) describes it, is that many indicators 
of distress and unhappiness have also gone up. 

The “misery index” includes rates of divorce, 
child abuse, childhood poverty, and adolescent sui- 
cide. Seligman (1998) notes that we are twice as rich 
as we were 40 years ago, but we are also 10 times 
more likely to get depressed. According to many clin- 
ical psychologists, depression in the United States is 
currently at the epidemic level. Themes related to 
the emptiness and dark side of affluence have also 
found expression in movies and documentaries such 
as American Beauty, Bowling for Columbine, and 
the PBS investigation titled, The Lost Children of 
Rockdale County (Frontline, 2002). The latter exam- 
ined a group of affluent teenagers in a suburb of 
Augusta, Georgia, who grew up in “good homes” with 
every advantage money could buy. In the absence of 
adequate parental supervision, these teens lapsed 
into exploitive and abusive group sexual relation- 
ships culminating in an outbreak of sexually transmit- 
ted diseases. When their troubled experiences were 
discovered, these young people told painful stories of 
inner emptiness and unfulfilled lives. 

Perhaps the most fundamental idea in these 
descriptions of our culture is an old one—namely, 
that money doesn’t buy happiness. Recognition of 
the limits in the ability of affluence to bring personal 
satisfaction has raised questions about the sources 
of a healthy and satisfying life. The fact that psychol- 
ogy has historically offered no ready answers to 
these questions has contributed, in part, to the surge 
of interest in positive psychology. In the aftermath 
of the September 11 terrorist attacks, our own safety 
and security may have taken center stage. However, 
the questions addressed by positive psychology are 
enduring, and much of its subject matter is directly 
relevant to our current, uncertain times. 


TWO FINAL NOTES 


Positive Psychology Is Not Opposed 
to Psychology 


Any description of the issues and concerns that led to 
the development of positive psychology necessarily 
involves the question of how positive psychology is 
different from psychology as a whole. For purposes 
of clarification, positive psychologists frequently con- 
trast this new area with “traditional psychology.” 
Describing what something is, inevitably involves 
describing what it is not. We do not want to create the 


What Is Positive Psychology? 


impression that positive psychology is somehow 
opposed to psychology. Psychologists have devel- 
oped an extensive understanding of human behavior 
and the treatment of psychopathology. Psychology’s 
history shows a steady advance in knowledge and in 
effective treatments. Positive psychologists are not so 
much concerned about what has been studied in psy- 
chology, as they are concerned about what has not 
been studied. It is the relatively one-sided focus on 
the negatives that is of concern. Sheldon and King 
(2001) describe the fundamental message of positive 
psychology as follows: “Positive psychology is thus an 
attempt to urge psychologists to adopt a more open 
and appreciative perspective regarding human poten- 
tials, motives and capacities” (p. 216). Positive psy- 
chology aims to expand—not replace—psychology’s 
understanding of human behavior. 


Positive Psychology 
and the Status Quo 


Research in positive psychology shows that our atti- 
tude toward life makes a significant contribution to 
our happiness and health. But does this mean that life 
circumstances are not important? If you are poor, 
living in a high-crime area, and have no job, is your 
happiness dependent on your attitude and not your 
situation? If happiness is more a matter of attitude than 
money, do we need to worry much about the amount 
of poverty in our country? In other words, does posi- 
tive psychology serve the status quo by helping to jus- 
tify the unequal distribution of resources and power in 
our society? If our happiness is more a product of sub- 
jective personal factors than it is of material factors, 
why should we be concerned about who gets what? 

There are a number of reasons why positive 
psychology should not be seen as justifying the sta- 
tus quo. First, an individual’s external situation is 
clearly important to the quality of his or her life; and 


Chapter Summary Questions 


1. From the perspective of positive psychology, 
why does the Milgram study present an imbal- 
anced view of human nature? 

2. Why are negative aspects of human behavior 
perceived as more authentic and real than posi- 
tive aspects? 

3. Why are negative behaviors given more weight 
than positive behaviors? 


there are limits to people’s ability to maintain a pos- 
itive attitude in the face of challenging life experi- 
ences. Poor people are less happy than those who 
are not poor, and certain traumas, like death of a 
spouse, do have lasting effects on personal happi- 
ness (Diener, 2000). 

Second, most of the research on subjective well- 
being involves people who are, economically speak- 
ing, living relatively comfortable lives. For individuals 
in this group, life satisfaction is more dependent on 
psychological and social factors because basic needs 
have been met. The fact that most Americans seem rea- 
sonably happy (Myers, 2000a) may reflect the optimism 
and satisfaction that results from having the freedom to 
make personal choices and to pursue satisfying 
endeavors. Both are made possible, in part, by relative 
economic comfort. However, knowing that someone is 
economically well-off does not tell us whether he or 
she is happy or satisfied with his or her life. One impor- 
tant message of positive psychology is this: A shortage 
of money can make you miserable, but an abundance 
of money doesn’t necessarily make you happy. 

Finally, questions concerning what makes us 
happy and questions about what is just and fair in the 
distribution of resources and in how people are 
treated, might best be answered separately. That is, 
whatever positive psychologists may discover about 
the sources of happiness, issues of justice and fairness 
will remain. The primary reasons for promoting equal- 
ity, equal opportunity, and equal treatment have to do 
with the foundational values of our country. Policies 
to remove discriminatory barriers or to improve the 
equal distribution of resources do not require misery 
or unhappiness as justification. Discrimination and 
inequality may create misery, but being treated fairly 
and having equal opportunity are rights of every citi- 
zen regardless of how she or he may feel. No one 
should have to show that he or she is miserable and 
unhappy to justify fair treatment or equal opportunity. 


4. How does the disease model promote a focus 
on negatives? 

5. Why is positive psychology necessary according 
to Seligman, and how is positive psychology 
related to humanistic psychology? 

6. What does recent evidence from health psychol- 
ogy suggest about the differing effects of positive 
and negative emotions on our physical health? 
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7. a. Why did researchers in the Nun Study 
hypothesize that expressed emotions could 
predict longevity? 

b. Briefly describe the study’s design and major 
findings. 

8. Describe two reasons why clinical psycholo- 
gists are becoming interested in positive 
psychology. 

9. How do developmental psychologists’ studies of 
resilience and posttraumatic growth contribute 
to positive psychology? 

10. What does survey research suggest about the 
importance of money to individual happiness? 

11. How have social and personality psychology 
contributed to positive psychology? Describe 
three examples. 


Key Terms 


bad is stronger than the subjective 


good well-being 
disease model posttraumatic 
growth 
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CHAPTER OUTLINE 


Why a Psychology of Well-Being? 
Objective versus Subjective Measures 
Negative versus Positive Functioning 
What is Happiness? Two Traditions 
Hedonic Happiness 
Eudaimonic Happiness 
Focus on Research: Positive Affect and a Meaningful Life 
Subjective Well-Being: The Hedonic Basis of Happiness 
Measuring Subjective Well-Being 
Life Satisfaction 
Positive Affect, Negative Affect, and Happiness 
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Issues in the Study of Affect 
Global Measures of Happiness 
Reliability and Validity of Subjective Well-Being Measures 
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Focus on Method: How Do We Spend Our Time? 
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Experience Sampling versus Global Measures of Subjective Well-Being 
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Need Fulfillment and Self-Determination Theory 
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Complementarity and Interrelationship 


What is a good life? What is a life worth living? What is the basis for happiness that endures 
beyond short-term pleasures? The ancient Greeks contemplated the answers to these ques- 
tions. Is a good life built on maximizing pleasures and minimizing pain, as the hedonic 


A I n this chapter, we begin an exploration of psychology’s answer to some ancient questions. 


The Meaning and Measure of Happiness 


philosophy of the Epicureans prescribed? Minimizing 
pain, as the Stoics believed? Or is happiness to be 
found in the expression of the true self, or daimon, as 
described by Aristotle’s eudaimonic view of happiness? 

Every day we are asked, “how are you doing?” 
Few of us consult classical philosophy to address this 
question. Yet our answers reflect some assessment of 
our well-being, even if only the temporary and fleeting 
assessment of our feelings at a given moment. In the 
larger scheme of things, much depends on how we 
describe and define happiness and “the good life.” 
The kind of society we wish to have reflects our cul- 
ture’s image of what a good life represents. The efforts 
of parents, teachers, government, and religion are 
based on assumptions about the kind of qualities and 
behaviors that “should” be promoted and encouraged. 
As individuals, we each have some notion of the life 
we hope to lead, and the goals and ambitions we 
want to pursue. No matter how we describe the partic- 
ulars, most of us hope for a happy and satisfying life. 
What makes up a happy and satisfying life is the ques- 
tion. Positive psychology has addressed this question 
from a subjective psychological point of view. This 
means that primacy is given to people’s own judg- 
ments of well-being based on their own criteria for 
evaluating the quality of life. We now consider why a 
subjective and psychological perspective is important. 


WHY A PSYCHOLOGY 
OF WELL-BEING? 


We Americans collect a wealth of information related 
to the question, “how are we doing as a society?” We 
count, rate, and measure many aspects of our collec- 
tive and individual lives. Information collected by fed- 
eral, state, and local governments, along with 
numerous private agencies, provides a statistical pic- 
ture of the “state” of different life domains. Economic 
indicators assess our collective economic well-being. 
They include statistics on the rate of unemployment, 
the number of people defined as poor, average annual 
income, new jobs created, home mortgage interest 
rates, and performance of the stock market. A variety 
of social indicators assess the state of our health, fam- 
ilies, and communities (Diener, 1995; Diener & Suh, 
1997). A picture of our physical health is suggested by 
statistics describing such things as how long we live, 
the number of people suffering from major illnesses 
(like cancer, heart disease, and AIDS), levels of infant 
mortality, and the percentage of people who have 


health insurance. A picture of mental health is pro- 
vided by statistics showing the percentage of people 
suffering from emotional problems like depression, 
drug abuse, anxiety disorders, and suicide. An aggre- 
gate view of community and family well-being may be 
seen in statistics on such things as divorce, single-par- 
ent families, poor families, unwed mothers, abused 
children, serious crimes, and suicide. 

What kind of answer do these statistics offer to 
the question, “how are we doing?” Taken in total, 
they describe what we might call our country’s 
“misery index.” That is, they give us information 
about how many people are suffering from signifi- 
cant problems that diminish the quality of their lives. 
To be poor, depressed, seriously ill without health 
insurance, unemployed, or coping with the suicide 
of a family member seems like a recipe for misery 
and unhappiness. Most of us would agree that 
decreasing the misery index is an important goal of 
governmental, social, and economic policy. Within 
psychology, a good deal of research and profes- 
sional practice has been devoted to preventing and 
treating the problems reflected in the misery index. 
Positive psychologists agree that these problems are 
significant and applaud efforts to deal with them. 
However, a positive psychological perspective sug- 
gests that national statistics provide an incomplete 
and somewhat misleading answer to the question, 
“how are we doing?” 


Objective versus Subjective 
Measures 


Researchers discovered early on that many economic 
and social indicators of a person’s “objective” life cir- 
cumstances (e.g., income, age, and occupation) were 
only weakly related to people’s own judgments of 
their well-being (Andrews & Withey, 1976; Campbell, 
Converse, & Rodgers, 1976). In a major review of this 
research, Diener (1984) argued that subjective well- 
being (SWB), defined by ratings of life satisfaction 
and positive emotional experience, was a critical com- 
ponent of well-being that was missing from the equa- 
tion. Subjective well-being, or happiness, in everyday 
terms, reflects an individual’s own judgment about the 
quality of his or her life. From a subjective well-being 
(SWB) perspective, economic and social indicators are 
incomplete because they do not directly assess how 
happy or satisfied people are with their lives (Diener & 
Suh, 1997). Although these indicators describe the 
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“facts” of a person’s life, they do not tell us how a 
person thinks and feels about these facts. 

Personal, subjective evaluations are important 
for several reasons. First, different individuals may 
react to the same circumstances (as described by eco- 
nomic and social statistics) in very different ways 
because of differences in their expectations, values, 
and personal histories. Subjective evaluations help us 
interpret the “facts” from an individual’s point of view. 
Second, happiness and life satisfaction are important 
goals in their own right. The “pursuit of happiness” is 
described in the Declaration of Independence as one 
of Americans’ inalienable rights, and surveys show 
that people rank happiness high on the list of desir- 
able life goals. For example, a survey of over 7,000 
college students in 42 different countries found the 
pursuit of happiness and life satisfaction to be among 
students’ most important goals (Suh, Diener, Oishi, & 
Triandis, 1998). Happiness is a central component of 
people’s conception of a good life and a good society 
(Diener, Oishi, & Lucas, 2003). How happy people are 
with their lives is therefore an important part of the 
answer to the question, “how are we doing?” 

Economic and social indicators may be mislead- 
ing if we consider them to be sufficient indices of 
happiness and satisfaction. Research shows that a 
person’s level of happiness depends on many factors 
that are not measured by economic and social statis- 
tics. For example, the amount of money a person 
makes is only marginally related to measures of hap- 
piness (Csikszentmihalyi, 1999; Diener, Suh, Lucas, & 
Smith, 1999). Over the last 50 years, average personal 
income has tripled. Yet, national surveys conducted 
during the same 50-year period showed that levels of 
expressed happiness did not go up, but remained 
unchanged. Clearly, some social statistics do tell us 
something about who is likely to be unhappy. The 
approximately 20% of Americans who are depressed 
are, by definition, dissatisfied with their lives (Kessler 
et al., 1994). However, most national statistics tell us 
little about who is likely to be happy. If we knew a 
particular person had a good job and adequate 
income, was married, owned a home, was in good 
physical health, and was not suffering from a mental 
disorder, we would still not know if he or she was 
also happy and satisfied. Diener and colleagues 
summarize the importance of happiness by arguing 
that the measurement of happiness is an essential 
third ingredient, along with economic and social indi- 
cators, for assessing the quality of life within a society 
(Diener et al., 2003). 


Negative versus Positive Functioning 


Other researchers have argued that national statis- 
tics are also incomplete because they fail to assess 
human strengths, optimal functioning, and posi- 
tive mental health (Aspinwall & Staudinger, 2003; 
Keyes, Shmotkin, & Ryff, 2002; Ryan & Deci, 
2001). For example, Ryff and Keyes (1995) 
described six aspects of positive functioning and 
actualization of potentials as the basis for what 
they called “psychological well-being:” autonomy, 
personal growth, self-acceptance, life purpose, 
environmental mastery, and positive relations 
with others. They argue that it is the presence of 
these strengths and realized potentials that define 
well-being and a fully functioning person. From 
this perspective, national statistics (particularly 
those related to mental illness) are incomplete 
because they only examine the presence or 
absence of illness and negative functioning, and 
fail to take into account the presence of strengths 
and positive functioning. Mental health statistics 
are focused on pathological symptoms of mental 
illness—not on positive markers of mental well- 
ness (Keyes, 2002; Ryff & Singer, 1998). As noted 
by Keyes (2003), the absence of mental illness 
does not necessarily indicate the presence of 
mental health. 

The major point of Keyes’ analysis is shown 
in Figure 1. About 26% of American adults suffer 
from a diagnosable mental disorder in a given 
year. Does this mean that the other 74% are men- 
tally healthy? Keyes’ research suggests that the 
answer is no. Only 17% of Americans were found 
to enjoy complete mental health or to be flourish- 
ing, and 10% were estimated to be languishing. 
Languishing is a state of distress and despair, but it 
is not severe enough to meet current mental ill- 
ness criteria and so is not included in official 
Statistics. 

Positive psychologists argue that without meas- 
ures of SWB and positive functioning, our answer to 
the question “how are we doing?” is likely to be 
incomplete. In line with this conclusion, Diener and 
Seligman (2004) have recently provided a detailed 
examination of the social policy implications of well- 
being research. They argue for the development of a 
national indicator of well-being that would comple- 
ment economic and social statistics. A national well- 
being index would highlight important features of 
our individual and collective lives that are not 
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FIGURE 1 Mental Illness and Mental Health 

Source: Mental disorders data from National Institute of Mental Health. The numbers 
count: Mental disorders in America, Rev. 2006. Retrieved August 2007 at http://www. 
nimh.nih.gov/publicat/numbers.cfm. Flourishing/languishing percentages from Keyes, 
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A complementary strategy for improving national mental health. 
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currently measured in any systematic way. Such an 
index could have important and positive effects on 
social policies, and on how we think about the qual- 
ity of our lives. Several countries in Europe have 
already begun to address this issue. For example, the 
German Socioeconomic Panel in Germany and the 
Eurobarometer in European Union nations are two 
examples of government-sponsored programs that 
regularly collect information about life satisfaction 
and well-being. 


WHAT IS HAPPINESS? TWO TRADITIONS 


From your own individual point of view, how 
would you answer the questions raised at the 
beginning of this chapter? What is a good life? What 
is happiness? What defines a satisfying life or a life 
well-lived? What kind of life do you wish to lead? 
And in the end, how do you hope people will 
remember you? 


Hedonic Happiness 


Probably most of us would hope first for a long 
life—one that does not end prematurely. Suicide, 
however, is a reminder that the quality of life is more 
important to many people than the quantity of life. 
As for quality of life, happiness might be number 
one on our list. Most people would likely hope for 
a happy and satisfying life, in which good things 
and pleasant experiences outnumber bad ones. 
Particularly in American culture, as we noted earlier, 
happiness seems to be an important part of how peo- 
ple define a good life. Defining the good life in terms 
of personal happiness is the general thrust of the 
hedonic view of well-being (Kahneman, Diener, & 
Schwarz, 1999; Ryan & Deci, 2001, Waterman, 1993). 
Hedonic psychology parallels aspects of the philoso- 
phy of hedonism. While there are many varieties of 
philosophical hedonism dating back to the ancient 
Greeks, a general version of hedonism holds that the 
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chief goal of life is the pursuit of happiness and 
pleasure. Within psychology, this view of well-being 
is expressed in the study of SWB (Diener, 1984; 
Diener et al., 1999). Subjective well-being takes a 
broad view of happiness, beyond the pursuit of 
short-term or physical pleasures defining a narrow 
hedonism. Subjective well-being is defined as life 
satisfaction, the presence of positive affect, and a rel- 
ative absence of negative affect. Together, the three 
components are often referred to as happiness. 
Research based on the SWB model has burgeoned in 
the last 5 years (Ryan & Deci, 2001). Studies have 
delineated a variety of personality characteristics and 
life experiences that help answer questions about 
who is happy and what makes people happy. A 
major portion of this text is devoted to reviewing the 
research and theory on SWB. 


Eudaimonic Happiness 


Is happiness enough for a good life? Would you be 
content and satisfied if you were happy and nothing 
else? Consider a hypothetical example suggested by 
Seligman (2002a). What if you could be hooked to 
an “experience machine” that would keep you in a 
constant state of cheerful happiness, or whatever 
positive emotion you desired, no matter what hap- 
pened in your life. Fitting the hedonic view, you 
would experience an abundance of happiness all 
the time. Would you choose to be hooked up? We 
might like it for awhile, but to experience only one 
of our many emotions, and to have the same cheer- 
ful reaction to the diversity of life events and chal- 
lenges might actually impoverish the experience of 
life. And some of what we would lose might be 
extremely valuable. For example, negative emotions 
like fear help us make choices that avoid threats to 
our well-being. Without fear and other negative 
emotions we might make very bad choices. We’d be 
happy, but we might not live very long. Seligman 
(2002a) argues that we would likely also reject the 
experience machine because we want to feel we are 
entitled to our positive emotions, and to believe 
they reflect our “real” positive qualities and behav- 
iors. Pleasure, disconnected from reality, does not 
affirm or express our identity as individuals. 

Above all, most of us would probably reject 
the experience machine because we believe that 
there is more to life than happiness and subjective 
pleasure. Or as Seligman (2002a) describes it, there 
is a deeper and more “authentic happiness.” Much 


of classical Greek philosophy was concerned with 
these deeper meanings of happiness and the good 
life. Waterman (1990, 1993) describes two psycho- 
logical views of happiness distilled from classical 
philosophy. Hedonic conceptions of happiness, dis- 
cussed above, define happiness as the enjoyment of 
life and its pleasures. The hedonic view captures a 
major element of what we mean by happiness in 
everyday terms: We enjoy life; we are satisfied with 
how our lives are going; and good events outnum- 
ber bad events. 

In contrast, eudaimonic conceptions of happi- 
ness, given fullest expression in the writings of 
Aristotle, define happiness as self-realization, meaning 
the expression and fulfillment of inner potentials. 
From this perspective, the good life results from living 
in accordance with your daimon (in other words, 
your true self). That is, happiness results from striving 
toward self-actualization—a process in which our tal- 
ents, needs, and deeply held values direct the way we 
conduct our lives. “Eudaimonia” (or happiness) results 
from realization of our potentials. We are happiest 
when we follow and achieve our goals and develop 
our unique potentials. Eudaimonic happiness has 
much in common with humanistic psychology’s 
emphases on the concepts of self-actualization 
(Maslow, 1968) and the fully functioning person 
(Rogers, 1961) as criteria for healthy development and 
optimal functioning. 

What kinds of experiences lead to eudaimonic 
happiness? Waterman (1993) argued that eudai- 
monic happiness results from experiences of per- 
sonal expressiveness. Such experiences occur when 
we are fully engaged in life activities that fit and 
express our deeply held values and our sense of 
who we are. Under these circumstances we experi- 
ence a feeling of fulfillment, of meaningfulness, of 
being intensely alive—a feeling that this is who we 
really are and who we were meant to be. 

At this point, you might ask whether hedonic 
and eudaimonic views of happiness are very different. 
Aren't activities that bring us pleasure also generally 
the ones that are meaningful because they express our 
talents and values? Waterman believes that there are 
many more activities that produce hedonic enjoyment 
than activities that provide eudaimonic happiness 
based on personal expression. Everything from alco- 
hol consumption and eating chocolate, to a warm 
bath can bring us pleasure, but there are fewer activi- 
ties that engage significant aspects of our identity and 
give a deeper meaning to our lives. 
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To evaluate the similarities and differences 
between hedonic enjoyment and personal expres- 
siveness (eudaimonic enjoyment), Waterman (1993) 
asked a sample of college students to list five activi- 
ties that addressed the following question: “If you 
wanted another person to know about who you are 
and what you are like as a person, what five activities 
of importance to you would you describe?” (p. 681). 
This question was meant to evoke activities that 
define and express a person’s personality, talents, 
and values. Each activity listed was then rated on 
scales describing personal expressiveness and hedo- 
nic enjoyment of the activity. Expressive items 
included questions about whether the activity gave 
strong feelings of authenticity (who I really am), ful- 
fillment and completion, intense involvement, and 
self-activity-fit. Hedonic questions focused on 
whether the activity produced good feelings such as a 
warm glow, happiness, pleasure, or enjoyment. 
Waterman found substantial overlap in expressive 
and hedonic ratings. Half to two-thirds of the time, 
personally expressive activities also generated a com- 
parable level of hedonic enjoyment. However, the two 
forms of happiness also diverged for some activities. 
Hedonic enjoyment was associated with activities that 
made people feel relaxed, excited, content or happy, 
and that led to losing track of time and forgetting 
personal problems. Feelings of personal expressive- 
ness (eudaimonic happiness) were more strongly 
related to activities that created feelings of challenge, 
competence, and effort, and that offered the opportu- 
nity for personal growth and skill development. 


Focus on Research: Positive Affect 
and a Meaningful Life 


Until recently, Waterman was one of the few 
researchers who examined the similarities and differ- 
ences between hedonic and eudaimonic conceptions 
of happiness. However, in a recent study, Laura King 
and her colleagues have revisited this issue by exam- 
ining the relationship between positive affect and 
meaningfulness (King, Hicks, Krull, & Del Gaiso, 
2006). Positive affect is a summary term for pleasura- 
ble emotions such as joy, contentment, laughter, and 
love. Meaningfulness refers to more personally 
expressive and engaging activities that may connect 
us to a broader and even transcendent view of life. 

King and her colleagues note that histori- 
cally, positive affect has been thought of as more cen- 
tral to hedonic than to eudaimonic conceptions of 


well-being. In fact, “the good life,” from a eudaimonic 
perspective, suggests that the pursuit of pleasure may 
detract from a personally expressive and meaningful 
life. Pleasure is seen as a shallow and unsatisfying 
substitute for deeper purposes in life. The potential 
opposition between pleasure and meaning is one 
reason for the scant research examining their potential 
interrelation. However, King and colleagues’ study 
suggests that the line between positive affect and 
meaning in life is not as clear as previously imagined. 
Positive affect may enhance people’s ability to find 
meaning and purpose in their lives. 

As a basis for their study, King and her col- 
leagues note the considerable research linking 
meaning with positive psychological functioning. 
Experiencing life as meaningful consistently predicts 
health and happiness across the life span. Finding 
meaning in life’s difficulties contributes to positive 
coping and adaptation. Meaning in life may stem 
from a person’s goals, intrinsically satisfying activi- 
ties, interpersonal relationships, self-improvement 
efforts, or a transcendent philosophy or religion that 
provides a larger sense of understanding and coher- 
ence to the journey through life. Whatever the basis 
of their understanding, people are clearly capable of 
making global judgments about the meaning and 
purpose of life. Researchers do not typically define 
“meaning in life” for study participants, but let each 
person use his or her own understanding. People’s 
self-described perceptions of meaning and purpose 
are highly related to well-being outcomes. 

How might positive affect contribute to meaning 
in life? King and her colleagues believe that positive 
emotions open up people’s thinking to more imagina- 
tive and creative possibilities by placing current con- 
cerns in a broader context. These effects of positive 
emotions may enhance meaning if they also cause 
people to think of their lives in terms of a larger 
system of meaning. For example, an enjoyable walk 
in the mountains on a beautiful day or a fun evening 
with friends may lead you to think of your place in 
nature’s scheme of things or the importance of rela- 
tionships in a satisfying life. 

Positive emotions may also be markers of 
meaningful events and activities. Progressing toward 
important goals makes us feel good. Judgments 
of global life satisfaction are enhanced by a current 
or recent positive mood. Meaningful and expressive 
activities are typically accompanied by enjoyment. It 
is likely that these connections between positive 
affect and meaning are represented in our memories 
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as well-learned linkages. In the same way that the 
sights, sounds, and smells of Christmas may bring 
back fond childhood memories, positive affect may 
give rise to a sense of meaning in life. Positive emo- 
tions may be intimately bound to the meaning of 
meaning. 

In a series of six studies, King and her colleagues 
found positive affect to be consistently related to 
meaning in life. Whether people were asked to make 
global life judgments or daily assessments, meaning 
and positive emotion were highly correlated. Taking a 
long-term view, people who characteristically experi- 
ence many positive emotions (i.e., trait positive affec- 
tivity) report greater meaningfulness in their lives than 
people who typically experience more frequent nega- 
tive emotions (i.e., trait negative affectivity). In day-to- 
day life, the same relationship was found. A day 
judged as meaningful included more positive than 
negative emotional events. People’s ratings of state- 
ments such as, “Today, my personal existence was 
very purposeful and meaningful” or, “Today, I had a 
sense that I see a reason for being here” were signifi- 
cantly related to their daily diary entries describing 
positive emotional experiences occurring during the 
day. And the effect of positive emotion was above and 
beyond that of goal progress assessments. Goal pur- 
suits are a significant source of purpose in life. When 
King and her fellow investigators factored out the 
effects of individual goal assessments, positive affect 
was still significantly related to enhanced life meaning. 
Experimental manipulations of positive and negative 
mood also supported the role of positive affect. 
People who were primed to think about, or induced 
to feel positive emotions rated life as more meaningful 
and made clearer discriminations between meaningful 
and meaningless tasks, compared to participants in 
neutral emotional conditions. 

Overall, King and her colleagues’ work sug- 
gests that meaning and positive emotion may share 
a two-way street. In other words, meaningful activi- 
ties and accomplishment bring enjoyment and satis- 
faction to life, and positive emotions may bring an 
enhanced sense of meaning and purpose. As King 
and her associates conclude, “the lines between 
hedonic pleasure and more ‘meaningful pursuits’ 
should not be drawn too rigidly.” “... pleasure has 
a place in the meaningful life” (King et al., p. 191). 

Despite their apparent overlap, hedonic and 
eudaimonic conceptions of happiness are the bases 
for two distinct lines of research on well-being 
(Ryan & Deci, 2001). Studies of SWB have explored 


the hedonic basis of happiness; and studies of 
optimal functioning, positive mental health, and 
flourishing have examined the underpinnings of 
well-being fitting the eudaimonic view. The defini- 
tions and measures of well-being developed within 
each of these empirical traditions will be reviewed 
separately. A comparative analysis will then exam- 
ine the overlapping and the distinctive features of 
the hedonic and eudaimonic views. 


SUBJECTIVE WELL-BEING: THE HEDONIC 
BASIS OF HAPPINESS 


Subjective well-being shares a common core of mean- 
ing with the more everyday term happiness. The term 
“subjective” means, from the point of view of the indi- 
vidual. That is, it refers to a person’s own assessment 
of his or her life, rather than assessment by an exter- 
nal observer or evaluator, or as might be inferred from 
more objective measures of factors such as physical 
health, job status, or income. As Myers and Diener 
(1995) put it, the final judge of happiness is “whoever 
lives inside the person’s skin” (p. 11). Diener (2000) 
describes SWB as follows: “SWB refers to people’s 
evaluations of their lives—evaluations that are both 
affective and cognitive. People experience an abun- 
dance of SWB when they feel many pleasant and few 
unpleasant emotions, when they are engaged in inter- 
esting activities, when they experience many pleas- 
ures and few pains, when they are satisfied with their 
lives” (p. 34). In short, a person with high SWB has a 
pervasive sense that life is “good.” In our review, we 
will use the terms subjective well-being and happiness 
interchangeably. 


Measuring Subjective Well-Being 


Early survey researchers assessed people’s sense of 
well-being directly. In national surveys, tens of thou- 
sands of people responded to questions that asked 
for an overall global judgment about happiness, life 
satisfaction, and feelings (see Andrews & Withey, 
1976; Campbell et al., 1976, for reviews). Survey 
researchers asked questions like the following: 
“Taking all things together, how would you say 
things are these days—would you say you are very 
happy, pretty happy or not too happy?” “How satis- 
fied are you with your life as a whole? Are you very 
satisfied? Satisfied? Not very satisfied? Not at all satis- 
fied?” Other researchers asked people to choose 
from a series of faces to indicate their degree of 
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happiness (Andrew & Withey, 1976). Participants are 
simply asked to indicate which face comes closest to 
expressing how they feel about their life as a whole. 
An example of such a series of faces is shown in 
Figure 2 

In current research, SWB is widely considered to 
have three primary components that are assessed by 
multi-item scales and inventories (Andrews & 
Robinson, 1992; Argyle, 2001; Diener, 2000; Diener et 
al., 1999). These three components are life satis- 
Jaction, positive affect, and negative affect. Life satis- 
faction is a cognitive judgment concerning how 
satisfied a person is with his or her life. The emotional 
components—positive and negative affect—refer to 
peoples’ feelings about their lives. Positive affect 
refers to the frequency and intensity of pleasant 
emotions such as happiness and joy. Negative affect 
refers to the frequency and intensity of unpleasant 
emotions such as sadness and worry. 

This three-part structure of SWB has been 
widely confirmed in research using large samples of 
people who completed a variety of measures of hap- 
piness, satisfaction, and emotions (e.g., Bryant & 
Verhoff, 1982; Compton, Smith, Cornish, & Qualls, 
1996; Lucas, Diener, & Suh, 1996). Responses were 
then examined using a statistical technique called 
factor analysis to assess the relationships among the 
various measures. The results have generally 
revealed two prominent findings. First, statistical 
analyses reveal a single factor that underlies all the 
different measures. That is, despite the diversity of 
SWB measures, they all seem to tap a common 
dimension. Second, studies also reveal three compo- 
nents of SWB: a “life situation factor,” a “positive 
affect factor,” and a “negative affect factor.” These 
three components (life satisfaction, positive affect, 
and negative affect) correlate strongly with the com- 
mon dimension, but only moderately with one 
another. That is, each makes a relatively independent 
and distinct contribution. This finding (that measures 
of SWB reliably parcel themselves out into three 
related, but somewhat independent parts) serves as 
the basis for the three-component view of SWB. 

The interrelationship of the three components is 
noteworthy because most researchers do not assess all 


three components (Diener et al., 2003). Researchers 
assess SWB in a variety of ways. The fact that different 
measures share a common underlying dimension per- 
mits a comparative and cumulative evaluation of 
research results, despite differences in how SWB is 
assessed. However, Diener (2000) notes that this situ- 
ation is less than ideal. It would be better, from a sci- 
entific measurement point of view, if studies assessed 
all three components. Developing more detailed and 
widely shared measures of SWB is an important task 
for the development of positive psychology. 

Many of the measures to be described can be 
taken online at Martin Seligman’s Authentic Happiness 
web site described at the end of this chapter. You can 
obtain a profile of your scores on a variety of meas- 
ures developed by positive psychologists. 


Life Satisfaction 


Single-item measures of life satisfaction have given 
way to multi-item scales with greater reliability and 
validity. One of the more widely used measures of life 
satisfaction is the Satisfaction with Life Scale (Diener, 
Emmons, Larsen, & Griffen, 1985). This five-item scale 
asks the participant to make a global evaluation of his 
or her life (adapted from Diener, Lucas, & Oishi, 2002, 
p. 70). You may be interested in completing the items 
yourself. To fill out the scale, simply indicate your 
degree of agreement or disagreement with each of the 
five statements using the 1-7 ratings described below: 


Strongly agree 

Agree 

Slightly agree 

Neither agree nor disagree 
Slightly disagree 

Disagree 


K NURA WAN 


Strongly disagree 
In most ways my life is close 
to my ideal. 
The conditions of my life are 
excellent. 
I am satisfied with my life. 
So far I have gotten the 
important things in life. 
If I could live my life over, 
I would change almost 
nothing. 
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To score your responses, add up your ratings 
across all five items. 

Diener et al. (2002) suggests the following inter- 
pretations. Scores below 20 indicate a degree of dis- 
satisfaction with one’s life, which can range from 
extremely dissatisfied (scores of 5 through 9), through 
very dissatisfied (10 through 14), to slightly dissatisfied 
(15 through 19). A score of 20 is the neutral point 
(i.e., not particularly satisfied or dissatisfied). Levels 
of satisfaction can vary from somewhat satisfied 
(21 through 25), through very satisfied (26 through 
30), to extremely satisfied (31 through 35). Data from 
large-scale surveys show that most Americans are 
somewhat satisfied with their lives (scoring between 
21 and 25) (Diener et al., 1985). 

Life satisfaction can also be assessed by 
examining the levels of satisfaction in different life 
domains. A researcher might ask people how satis- 
fied they are with their jobs, families, health, 
leisure activities, and social relationships. Overall 
life satisfaction would be expressed in terms of the 
average or sum of satisfaction ratings for these dif- 
ferent aspects of life. This is the approach taken by 
“quality of life” researchers who ask about every- 
thing from satisfaction with physical health and the 
environment one lives in, to satisfaction with body 
appearance and sex life (see Power, 2003, for a 
review). To obtain a more detailed picture of the 
basis for people’s overall life satisfaction, a recent 
model of SWB suggests that domain satisfaction be 
included as a fourth component of SWB (Diener, 
Scollon, & Lucas, 2004). Measures of domain satis- 
faction provide information on what specific 
aspects of a person’s life make the largest contribu- 
tion to her or his overall satisfaction. This is partic- 
ularly important if a researcher is interested in how 
different life domains (e.g., work, family, or health) 
affect life satisfaction as a whole. 


Positive Affect, Negative Affect, 
and Happiness 


A variety of scales are used to measure people’s 
emotional experiences (see Argyle, 2001; Larsen & 
Fredrickson, 1999; Lucas, Diener, & Larsen, 2003, for 
reviews). Some scales ask only about positive emo- 
tions, like happiness or joy, while others assess both 
positive and negative feelings. For example, Bradburn 
(1969) asked people to indicate the percentage of 
time they had experienced different positive and neg- 
ative feelings, using questions like the following: 


Within the last few weeks have you ever felt... 


. . particularly excited about something? 
.. pleased about having accomplished 
something? 
.. proud because someone complimented 
you on something you did? 
. that things were going your way? 
. on top of the world? 
. very lonely or remote from people? 
.. SO restless you couldn't sit long in a 
chair? 
. very depressed or very unhappy? 


A more common method of assessing feelings is 
to ask people to rate the frequency and intensity of 
different emotions they experienced during a given 
time period. For example, Diener and Emmons (1984) 
used nine descriptors to assess affect valence. The 
descriptors for positive affect were happy, pleased, 
joyful, and enjoyment/fun. The adjectives for negative 
or unpleasant affect were worried/anxious; frustrated; 
angry/hostile; unhappy; and depressed/blue. 

Another example of a scale that is widely used 
to measure positive and negative affect is the 
Positive Affectivity and Negative Affectivity Schedule 
(PANAS) (Watson, Clark, & Tellegen, 1988). It may 
be interesting to see how you score. To complete 
this measure, use the 1-5 rating scale to indicate 
how you feel right now. 


1 2 3 4 5 
very alittle moderately quite extremely 
slightly a bit 
or not 
at all 
_ interested (PA) _ irritable (NA) 
_ distressed (NA) _ alert (PA) 

_— excited (PA) —_ ç ashamed (NA) 
_ upset (NA) — inspired (PA) 
_ strong (PA) __ nervous (NA) 
_— guilty (NA) _ determined (PA) 


___ scared (NA) 
___ hostile (NA) 
___ enthusiastic (PA) 
_ proud (PA) 


_ attentive (PA) 
_ jittery (NA) 
_ active (PA) 

_ afraid (NA) 
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To score your responses, add up separately 
your ratings for the 10 positive affect items (PA) and 
your ratings for the 10 negative affect items (NA). 
Each score can range from 10 to 50, indicating the 
degree of positive and negative affect. You can also 
see from this scale which emotions had the greatest 
impact on your current mood. 

Using scales like the PANAS, researchers can 
ask people to rate the intensity and/or the frequency 
of their emotional experiences. Researchers can also 
vary the time period for which the ratings are made. 
To measure short-term or immediate emotional 
experience, people are asked to rate how they feel 
right now, or during the past day. To measure 
longer-term emotions, a researcher might ask peo- 
ple how frequently they experienced positive and 
negative emotions during the past week, the past 
month, or past few months. Other scales used to 
measure positive and negative feelings employ 
longer lists of adjectives that can be grouped into 
subscales of related emotions (see Lucas et al., 2003, 
for a review). Positive and negative affect can also 
be measured by facial and physiological expressions 
of emotions. The human face is highly expressive of 
emotion. For example, Ekman and Friesen (1976, 
1978) developed the Facial Action Coding System 
that allows trained observers to interpret emotional 
expression by a particular constellation of muscle 
movements in the face. 


Focus on Research: Is Your Future 
Revealed in Your Smile? 


An intriguing study by Harker and Keltner (2001) 
examined life outcomes for women showing one of 
two kinds of smiles in their college yearbook photo- 
graphs. When asked to smile for the camera, some of 
us break into spontaneous, genuine, and authentic 
smiles that make us look as if we are happy or have 
just been told a good joke. Others look like we are 
going through the motions of smiling, but it doesn’t 
look like the real thing. It looks more like we have 
been told a joke that we didn’t find funny, and are fak- 
ing a smile as a social obligation to the joke teller. 
Trained coders can easily distinguish a genuine, 
authentic smile (called a “Duchenne smile”) from one 
that looks inauthentic and forced (non-Duchenne). 
The 141 women in the study had graduated from 
Mills College in 1958 and 1960 when they were either 
21 or 22 years old. Their college senior yearbook 
photos were coded according to the Duchenne or 


non-Duchenne classification. Only a handful of the 
women did not smile in their photos and about half 
showed the Duchenne or “natural” smile. All the 
women in the study were contacted again when they 
were age 27, 43, and 52. The follow-up study at age 52 
occurred 30 years after graduation from college. The 
researchers were interested in whether or not the 
expression of positive emotionality, shown among the 
women graduates with the Duchenne smile, would be 
related to personality and outcomes later in life. 

During each of the follow-up periods, study 
participants provided information about their per- 
sonalities, the quality of their relationships, their mar- 
ital histories, and their personal well-being. 
Compared to the non-Duchenne group, women 
showing the Duchenne smile in their college year- 
book photos showed lower negative emotionality 
and higher competence and affiliation with others 
across all three follow-up periods. Competence was 
expressed in higher levels of mental focus, organiza- 
tion, and achievement orientation. Affiliation was 
expressed in stronger and more stable bonds with 
others. The Duchenne women also showed consis- 
tently higher levels of personal well-being and life 
satisfaction, and lower levels of physical and psycho- 
logical problems than the non-Duchenne group. 
Most interestingly, the Duchenne group of women 
were more likely to be married at age 27 and more 
likely to have stable and satisfying marriages 
throughout the 30 years since graduating from col- 
lege. A number of researchers have noted the impor- 
tant role of positive emotions in avoiding and solving 
conflict and in maintaining the vitality of a relation- 
ship. The positive emotionality of the Duchenne 
group may have contributed to the development of 
more social and psychological resources for more 
creative solutions to life challenges, and may also 
have contributed to more stable and satisfying rela- 
tionships and a happier life. 


Issues in the Study of Affect 


Before considering more global measures of happi- 
ness, we should note two issues concerning the 
relationship between positive and negative affect. 
The first issue concerns the controversy among 
researchers regarding the independence of positive 
and negative affect. The question is, are positive and 
negative feelings opposite ends of a single dimen- 
sion (.e., are they negatively correlated)? If so, this 
would mean that the presence of positive emotion 
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indicates the absence of negative emotion and vice 
versa. Or, are negative and positive emotions two 
separate dimensions with different causes and effects 
(moderate negative correlations)? If so, this would 
mean that people could experience both positive 
and negative emotions at the same time. There are 
arguments and research findings that support both 
the unidimensional and the bidimensional view (see 
Argyle, 2001; Diener & Emmons, 1984, Keyes & 
Magyar-Moe, 2003; Lucas et al., 2003; Watson & 
Tellegen, 1985). Several recent theories have 
attempted to resolve this issue (e.g., Keyes & Ryff, 
2000; Zautra, Potter, & Reich, 1997). Moderate nega- 
tive correlations found in research (r= —0.4 to —0.5) 
suggest that positive and negative emotions are 
somewhat independent, but the issue is still being 
debated (Lucas et al., 2003). 

Lucas and his colleagues note that part of the 
issue has to do with how emotions are measured, 
and in particular, the time frame that is used (Lucas 
et al., 2003). To illustrate, let’s say you are asked 
how you are feeling right now, and you say, “happy 
and relaxed.” The odds would be low that you 
would also say you are feeling “depressed and 
uptight.” In the short term, positive and negative 
emotions are likely to show a strong inverse rela- 
tionship, supporting a unidimensional view (Diener 
& Larsen, 1984). On the other hand, if you were 
asked to report on your emotions over the past 
month, odds are that you would have experienced 
both positive and negative emotions. A longer-term 
assessment would likely show more independence 
in the experience of positive and negative feelings, 
supporting a more bidimensional view. Until the 
controversy is resolved, Diener (2000) recommends 
that both positive and negative affect be measured 
so that the contribution of each emotion to SWB can 
be evaluated. 

A second and related issue concerns how 
much the intensity, and how much the frequency of 
emotional experiences contribute to SWB. Diener 
and his colleagues (Diener, Sandvik, & Pavot, 1991, 
Schimmack & Diener, 1997) have found that the fre- 
quency of emotions is more important than their 
intensity. Happiness is not built so much on intense 
feelings of happiness or joy, but rather on milder 
positive emotions that are experienced most of the 
time. That is, happy people are those who experi- 
ence positive emotions relatively frequently and 
negative emotions relatively infrequently. This is 
true even if the positive emotions are mild rather 


than intense. Diener and colleagues (1991) found 
that intense positive emotions are very rare, even for 
the happiest people. People with high SWB report 
frequent experiences of mild to moderate positive 
emotions and infrequent negative emotions. 


Global Measures of Happiness 


Some researchers use more global “life-as-a-whole” 
measures that assess a person’s overall happiness— 
unhappiness instead of separate measures for posi- 
tive and negative affect. For example, the Subjective 
Happiness Scale (SHS) measures the extent to which 
an individual sees himself or herself as a happy or 
unhappy person (Lyubomirsky & Lepper, 1999). If 
you wish to complete this measure, circle the num- 
ber on the 7-point scale above each of the four 
questions, that you feel best describes you. 


1. In general, I consider myself: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
not a very avery 
happy person happy person 
2. Compared to most of my peers, I con- 
sider myself: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
less more 


happy happy 


3. Some people are generally very happy. 
They enjoy life regardless of what is going 
on, getting the most out of everything. To 
what extent does this characterization 


describe you? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
not at a great 
all deal 


4. Some people are generally not very 
happy. Although they are not depressed, 
they never seem as happy as they might be. 
To what extent does this characterization 


describe you? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
not at a great 
all deal 


To evaluate your ratings, you first need to 
reverse code your response to question number 
four. In other words, if your rating for question four 
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was a 1, replace the 1 with a 7. If your rating was a 
2, replace it with a 6. A rating of 3 is replaced with a 
5; a rating of 4 remains a 4; a rating of 5 is replaced 
with a 2; and a rating of 1 is replaced with a 7. Now, 
add up your ratings for all four questions and divide 
by 4. Your composite score can range from 1 to 7. A 
rating of less than 4 indicates some degree of 
unhappiness, ranging from very unhappy (scores 
of 1 and 2) to somewhat unhappy (scores of 3 
and 4). A rating of 4 or greater indicates some 
degree of happiness, ranging from somewhat happy 
(scores of 4 and 5) to very happy (scores of 6 and 
7). The SHS measures people’s global assessment of 
how happy or unhappy they are. Despite the global 
nature of the SHS, individuals’ responses to the 
scale are strongly related to their scores on more 
complex and detailed measures of positive and 
negative affect (Lyubomirsky, 2001). An individual’s 
judgment about whether he or she is a happy or 
unhappy person would seem to be a good summary 
and a useful, brief measure of positive and nega- 
tive affect. 


Reliability and Validity 
of SWB Measures 


A substantial amount of research shows that self- 
report measures of the various components of SWB 
have good psychometric properties (see Argyle, 
2001; Diener & Lucas, 1999; Diener et al., 2004; 
Lucas et al., 1996, 2003, for reviews). Measures of 
SWB are internally reliable and coherent, stable over 
time, and validated by behavioral measures and the 
reports of others. Internal reliability assesses the 
coherence and consistency of responses to a partic- 
ular measure. If responses to items on the scale are 
highly correlated with one another it suggests that 
the scale is measuring a coherent, single variable. 
The internal reliabilities of life satisfaction scales and 
measures of positive and negative affect are quite 
high (correlation coefficients [7's] of 0.84 or so) 
(Argyle, 2001; Diener, 1993; Pavot & Diener, 1993). 

Measures of SWB also show reasonably high 
stability over time. Reviews of research show life sat- 
isfaction scores to be moderately stable over time 
periods of 4 years (rs at approximately 0.58) and still 
somewhat stable at 10 and 15 years (7's near 0.3) 
(Argyle, 2001; Diener et al., 2004). Measures of posi- 
tive and negative affect also show moderate stability 
Crs of 0.3 to 0.5) over periods of 6 to 7 years (Costa & 
McCrae, 1988; Watson & Walker, 1996). Further 


evidence for stability can be seen in studies that 
examined SWB across different life situations. Diener 
and Larsen (1984) asked participants to record meas- 
ures of SWB at multiple times during the day for a 
number of days. They found high correlations 
between life satisfaction and positive/negative affect 
across such diverse situations as work and recre- 
ation, being alone or in a social setting, and being in 
a familiar or new environment. Taken together, these 
studies suggest that people’s overall evaluations of 
their lives are fairly stable and enduring across time 
and situations. 

We should note that SWB measures are also 
sensitive to significant life events and changes. That 
is, within a general pattern of stability, life changes 
can increase or decrease SWB, at least in the short 
term. Research has shown that positive or negative 
changes in our lives can affect our level of happiness 
(e.g., Headey & Wearing, 1991). A good day at work, 
an enjoyable activity with friends, a new romance, or 
praise from others for our accomplishments can all 
increase our feelings of happiness and satisfaction, 
just as a bad day at work, conflict with friends, a 
failed romance, or criticism from others can make us 
unhappy and dissatisfied. However, research shows 
that most of these effects are short-lived (e.g., 
Brickman, Coates, & Janoff-Bulman, 1978; Eid & 
Diener, 1999). Within a day, a week, or a month we 
are back to our more typical level of happiness. Even 
the effects of major life events, like being fired from 
your job, have been found to decrease SWB for only 
a period of several months (Suh, Diener, & Fujita, 
1996). Exceptions to these short-term effects include 
loss of a spouse and marriage. Widowhood produces 
longer-term decreases in SWB, while marriage pro- 
duces longer-term increases in SWB (Winter, Lawton, 
Casten, & Sando, 1999). 

If people say they are happy on measures of 
SWB, do they also behave in ways that confirm their 
self-reported happiness, and do others see them as 
happy? This question addresses the validity of a test. 
Is it measuring what it claims to be measuring? 
A number of studies support the validity of SWB 
measures. Individual self-reported happiness has 
been confirmed via assessments by peers (Watson & 
Clark, 1991), family members and friends (Sandvik, 
Diener, & Seidlitz, 1993), and spouses (Costa & 
McCrae, 1988). When asked to recall positive and 
negative life events, happy people recall more posi- 
tive events than unhappy people (Seidlitz, Wyer, & 
Diener, 1997). A review of differences between 
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happy and unhappy people also supports the valid- 
ity of SWB measures (Lyubomirsky, 2001). People 
with high SWB are more likely to perceive life in 
positive ways, expect a positive future, and express 
confidence in their abilities and skills. People with 
lower SWB are more focused on negative life events 
and show more self-absorbed rumination about 
themselves and their problems. 


Experience Sampling Method 


Despite evidence supporting their reliability and 
validity, global self-report measures of SWB are not 
free of potential biases. The most important sources 
of bias are those that may be introduced by distor- 
tions in memory and the effects of temporary mood. 
Suppose you were asked the following question: 
“Taking all things together how happy are you these 
days?” What would be the basis for your answer? 
Ideally, you would recall and reflect on the many 
significant events in your life (both positive and 
negative), and then make a reasoned judgment 
about what they all add up to in terms of your over- 
all level of happiness. But what if you recalled only 
good experiences, or only bad experiences, or only 
your most recent experiences? What if your current 
mood affected your judgment of overall happiness? 
Using only one kind of remembered experience, or 
just your current mood as the basis for your judg- 
ment, might bias and distort your rated level of hap- 
piness. Studies show that this sort of bias can, in 
fact, occur. Schwarz and Strack (1999) have shown 
that such things as finding a small amount of 
money, hearing that your country’s soccer team won 
the championship, being in a pleasant room, or 
being interviewed on a sunny day can increase peo- 
ple’s self-reports of general life satisfaction. 
Conversely, hearing that your team lost, spending 
time in a noisy, overheated, and dirty laboratory, or 
being interviewed on a rainy day can decrease 
reports of satisfaction. 

Work by Kahneman and his colleagues sug- 
gests that people may summarize and remember 
emotional experiences in complex and counterintu- 
itive ways (see Kahneman, 1999, for a review). 
Common sense would indicate that the longer an 
emotional episode lasts, the more effect it should 
have on how we evaluate it. People who endure a 
long and uncomfortable medical procedure, for 
example, should rate it as more negative than peo- 
ple who go through the same procedure, but of 


shorter duration. However, research with people 
undergoing a colonoscopy revealed that retrospec- 
tive evaluations of pain and discomfort were not 
related to the duration of the procedure and were 
not a simple function of moment-to-moment ratings 
of pain during the procedure (Redelmeir & 
Kahneman, 1996). When people evaluated the 
experience as a whole, their responses followed 
what Kahneman calls the “peak-end rule.” Global 
judgments were predicted by the peak of emotional 
intensity during the experience (in this case, pain), 
and by the ending emotional intensity. The dura- 
tion of the experience did not affect overall 
evaluations. The peak-end rule has been confirmed 
with a variety of emotional episodes (Fredrickson & 
Kahneman, 1993; Kahneman, Fredrickson, Schreiber, 
& Redelmeir, 1993). The peak-end rule accurately pre- 
dicted the basis of evaluations of an unpleasant film 
showing an amputation, immersing one hand in ice 
water, and exposure to aversive sounds of varying 
intensity and duration. In each of these studies, par- 
ticipants gave moment-to-moment intensity ratings 
for the emotions they were feeling, and an overall 
global judgment after the experience. Consistent 
with the peak-end rule, global ratings are strongly 
related to the average between the peak of the 
moment-to-moment intensity ratings and the ending 
intensity ratings. Global ratings are much less 
related to a simple average of all the moment-to- 
moment ratings of intensity. 

The peak-end rule suggests that people’s 
evaluations of emotionally significant events are 
heavily influenced by intensity and how the expe- 
rience ends, and less influenced by how long 
the experience lasts. People selectively focus 
on certain features of an emotional episode to rep- 
resent and judge the entire experience. Kahneman 
believes that only by examining moment-to- 
moment feelings can we come to understand the 
basis of people’s summary evaluations. Global 
summary measures do not tell us what aspects of 
the experience are most important or how these 
aspects are combined. 

The potential for biases in self-report meas- 
ures has led some researchers to argue that 
moment-to-moment measures of experience are 
both more accurate and more revealing of the fac- 
tors and processes that underlie SWB. Experience 
sampling methods (ESM) encompass a variety of 
measures that provide a “day-in-the-life” view of 
emotions and events in people’s lives (Larsen & 
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Fredrickson, 1999; Stone, Shiffman, & DeVries, 
1999). Measures of what people are doing and 
how they are feeling may be taken in real time as 
they occur, or they may be taken retrospectively, 
shortly after events occur within the sampled time 
frame (e.g., keeping a daily diary). Real-time 
measures provide a picture of the specific events 
and emotions that people experience in their daily 
lives. Because responses are taken while or shortly 
after events actually happen, real-time measures 
are less susceptible to the distortions that may 
occur in delayed evaluations that rely on memory 
of the events. 

Real-time studies might use a watch alarm, 
pager, or palm computer to signal people at ran- 
dom or predetermined times during the day. At 
the signal, participants take a few moments to fill 
out various measures of what they are doing and 
how they are feeling. For example, research 
reviewed by Stone and colleagues (1999) exam- 
ined the relationship of momentary measures of 
mood taken throughout the day, to participants’ 
end-of-day mood summaries. The review indicated 
that people’s overall judgment of how their day 
has gone is primarily determined by how the day 
ends. Events occurring earlier in the day seem to 
be ignored in people’s daily summaries. One 
problem with real-time measures is that they can 
be burdensome for research participants because 
they require people to stop what they are doing 
and fill out scales and inventories. Such disruption 
and investment of time might be particularly both- 
ersome in the work setting. 

Retrospective ESM measures ask people to 
reconstruct and review their activities and feelings 
related to life events after they have occurred. While a 
variety of methods have been developed (see Larson 
& Fredrickson, 1999, for a review), daily diary meth- 
ods are most common because they are easiest to use. 
In these studies, people fill out a variety of measures 
at the end of each day for a number of days. These 
measures ask about significant events and emotional 
reactions that occurred during each day. Results can 
be summarized according to time period (e.g., days of 
the week) or significant events (e.g., personal relation- 
ships). Studies show, for example, that people’s 
moods tend to fluctuate predictably over days of 
the week (e.g., Egloff, Tausch, Kohlmann, & 
Krohne, 1995; Larsen & Kasimatis, 1990). As you might 
expect, moods are generally more positive on the 
weekends than during weekdays—perhaps because 


on weekends people have greater freedom in choos- 
ing what they want to do and they participate in more 
enjoyable activities and pleasant social interactions 
than on weekdays (Reis, Sheldon, Gable, Roscoe, & 
Ryan, 2000). 


Focus on Method: How Do We Spend 
Our Time? 


THE DAY RECONSTRUCTION METHOD Kahneman 
and colleagues (Kahneman, Krueger, Schkade, 
Schwarz, & Stone, 2004) have recently tested a new 
measure called the day reconstruction method 
(DRM), which promises to combine the accuracy of 
real-time measures with the efficiency of daily 
diaries. In the DRM, people first construct a diary of 
the previous day’s events. Participants are asked to 
think of their day as a sequence of episodes or 
scenes in a film. Separate recording pages are pro- 
vided for morning, afternoon, and evening episodes. 
To help them remember the day’s events, people are 
encouraged to give each episode a short name, such 
as driving to work, shopping, or relaxing. After iden- 
tifying daily episodes, study participants then 
respond to a set of structured questions. For each 
episode, participants are asked to indicate what they 
were doing (e.g., commuting, working, watching TV, 
or socializing), where they were (e.g., at home, at 
work), and for episodes involving other people, with 
whom they interacted (e.g., boss, friend, children, or 
spouse). Participants then rate a number of positive 
and negative emotions to indicate how they felt 
during each episode. These include emotions such 
as feeling relaxed, happy, tired, frustrated, anxious, 
impatient, and competent. The researchers also ask 
for demographic and work-or health-related infor- 
mation and for more global ratings of life satisfaction 
and mood. 

To test this new method, Kahneman and his 
colleagues studied a group of 909 employed women 
living in Texas. Their average age was 38 years and 
their average household income was $54,700. The 
women represented a mix of 49% white, 24% 
African American, and 22% Hispanic. Most were 
married and had young children. Following the day 
reconstruction method, all participants completed 
the questionnaire describing their experiences and 
feelings for the previous day. Most of the episodes 
that people identified lasted from 15 minutes to 2 
hours, with an average episode length of 61 min- 
utes. The average number of episodes per day 
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was 14. Each episode was rank-ordered according 
to the degree of positive and negative affect. 
Positive affect was based on the average ratings for 
feelings of happiness, relaxation, and enjoyment. 
Negative affect was reflected by average ratings for 
feelings such as: frustrated, annoyed, depressed, 
hassled, put down, angry, and worried. Overall, the 
intensity and frequency of positive affect was much 
higher than the intensity and frequency of negative 
affect. Negative affect was quite rare and of low 
intensity, while some positive affect was present in 
nearly every episode during the day. 

When the day’s activities were ranked accord- 
ing to the degree of positive affect, both some pre- 
dictable and some surprising patterns emerged. As 
you might expect, people felt most positive when 
they were involved in intimate relationships with 
their spouses, family members, and friends. 
Socializing was high on the “enjoying myself” list, 
as were relaxing, eating, prayer, and meditation 
activities. Somewhat surprisingly, watching TV was 
rated more positively than shopping or taking a 
nap. Even more surprising, of 16 activities rated for 
positive and negative affect, “taking care of my chil- 
dren” was fifth from the bottom. Watching TV, 
preparing a meal, shopping, and exercising were all 
rated as more positive than childcare. Only house- 
work, working, commuting, and responding to 
e-mail on the computer were rated lower than 
childcare. The lower enjoyment related to taking 
care of kids highlights the difference between 
global-belief-based measures of well-being and the 
“in-the-trenches” view captured by the DRM. 
Surveys reviewed by Kahneman and colleagues 
show that people typically say that they enjoy their 
children and find deep satisfaction in raising them. 
Such expressions of satisfaction are undoubtedly 
true in the general sense and also reflect the 
socially desirable thing to say. However, on any 
given day, kids can be a pain. Our overall judgment 
of taking care of children does not necessarily 
reflect our specific day-to-day experiences. 

In addition to providing an interesting picture 
of a “day-in-the-life” of working women, the results 
of this study showed a high degree of similarity to 
findings from studies using moment-to-moment 
experience sampling methods. The DRM seems to 
produce accurate recall of daily events, as evi- 
denced by the fact that the results parallel findings 
from ESM studies, in which events are evaluated as 
they occur. The DRM also reduces the burdens of 


disruption and time commitment imposed on research 
participants with the ESM approach. 


Experience Sampling versus Global 
Measures of Subjective Well-Being 


We noted earlier that global self-report measures of 
SWB have good psychometric properties. The three 
components of SWB (life satisfaction, positive affect, 
and negative affect) are interrelated, but make inde- 
pendent contributions to overall well-being. Measures 
of each component are internally coherent, show con- 
sistency over time, and are appropriately sensitive to 
life changes. However, global measures that require 
people to recall and integrate information may be sus- 
ceptible to memory errors and the influence of current 
mood. Experience sampling and day reconstruction 
methods both provide “as it happens” pictures of 
well-being that are less influenced by memory. What 
is the relationship between the two kinds of meas- 
ures? Is one better than the other, or do they represent 
complementary pictures of SWB? 

We do not have definitive answers to these 
questions because experience sampling methods are 
so new to well-being research. Initially, researchers 
saw the relationship between ESM and global self- 
reports as an issue of validation. In other words, 
they wondered whether measures of well-being 
based on ESM would correlate with global meas- 
ures. If so, this would increase our confidence that 
global measures are valid summaries of people’s 
actual experiences and that they are not distorted by 
errors or lapses in memory. The results here are 
mixed. Some studies show moderate relationships 
between global and ESM measures (e.g., Kahneman, 
et al., 2004; Sandvik et al., 1993), while others show 
much weaker relationships (e.g., Stone et al., 1999; 
Thomas & Diener, 1990). At this point, it seems 
appropriate to think of ESM and global measures as 
related, but not identical, ways to assess SWB. Each 
measure may tap somewhat different phenomena 
and different aspects of a person’s life and psycho- 
logical makeup. Part of the difference involves how 
sensitive each measure is to the effects of traits and 
states on SWB. 

Experience sampling methods are particularly 
sensitive to momentary alterations in mood resulting 
from events that occur during the time period stud- 
ied (e.g., during a day). Experience sampling effec- 
tively captures how life events affect our emotional 
state at a particular moment and across a particular 
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period of time. However, we would also expect that 
personal qualities (traits) would affect a person’s 
emotional reactions to daily events. For example, 
happy people interpret life events (including 
negative ones) in more positive ways than unhappy 
people (Lyubomirsky, 2001). Experience sampling 
methods, while maximally sensitive to the effects of 
events (states) on SWB, would also show the effects 
of an individual’s personality (traits) in between- 
person comparisons. 

A similar, but opposite argument can be 
made for global self-report measures of SWB. 
Global measures are heavily influenced by 
genetic temperament and personality traits like 
extraversion, neuroticism, self-esteem, and opti- 
mism (see Diener & Lucas, 1999; Diener et al., 
1999; Myers, 1992; Myers & Diener, 1995, for 
reviews). One reason global measures show 
long-term stability is that they reflect stable and 
enduring personality characteristics. Research has 
shown adult personality to be very stable over 
time (Costa & McCrae, 1988). Global measures 
that ask people to make overall summary judg- 
ments of well-being are likely to be highly sensi- 
tive to the makeup of a person’s personality 
(traits), and somewhat less sensitive to their cur- 
rent situation (state). Our current mood, particu- 
larly if intense, can certainly affect our assessment 
of overall well-being. However, if our current 
emotional state were the primary determinant of 
SWB, then studies would not consistently find 
that a person’s level of well-being is quite stable 
over time. 

One of the tasks for future research is to 
explore the relationship between, and the differing 
information that may be provided by, global 
and ESM measures. These and other measure- 
ment issues are central concerns within positive 
psychology. Based on a literature search of psy- 
chology journals, Diener and Seligman (2004) 
found that most researchers measure only one 
aspect of SWB and too often rely on single-item 
measures. One researcher may measure only life 
satisfaction, while another may measure only posi- 
tive affect, but both discuss their findings in terms 
of SWB and happiness. We noted in an earlier dis- 
cussion that the three components of SWB are 
interrelated, thus providing a degree of compara- 
bility among studies that measured different SWB 
components. However, Diener and Seligman urge 
researchers to pursue more comprehensive measures 


and models of SWB in order to advance and expand 
our understanding of the complexities and multiple 
aspects of human happiness. 


SELF-REALIZATION: THE EUDAIMONIC 
BASIS OF HAPPINESS 


Conceptions of SWB, like positive psychology as a 
whole, are works in progress. Though widely con- 
firmed in research, the three-component view of 
SWB has been expanded by some psychologists to 
include personal qualities and life activities believed 
to be the psychological underpinnings of happiness. 
Seligman (2002a, 2002b) and Diener and Seligman 
(2004) have argued for a broader conception of 
well-being that would include measures of active 
engagement in absorbing activities or “flow experi- 
ences” (Csikszentmihalyi, 1997) and measures of 
meaning in life that concern purposes that transcend 
the self, such as religion. These expanded concep- 
tions express the eudaimonic view by defining hap- 
piness in terms of striving for self-realization. As 
explained earlier, happiness, from the eudaimonic 
perspective, results from the development and 
expression of our inner potentials (daimon) that 
include our talents, personalities, and values. 
Following the hedonic view, measures of SWB ask 
people if they are happy and satisfied with their 
lives. Eudaimonic measures of happiness also ask 
why people are happy. 


Psychological Well-Being 
and Positive Functioning 


In an article titled, “Happiness is everything, or is 
it? Explorations on the meaning of psychological 
well-being,” Carol Ryff (1989) argued that the 
three-component model of SWB fails to describe 
the features of a person’s life that provide the basis 
and meaning of well-being. Well-being, in Ryff’s 
view, is more than happiness with life. Well-being 
should be a source of resilience in the face of 
adversity and should reflect positive functioning, 
personal strengths, and mental health. Consider the 
following question: Are happy people also men- 
tally healthy people? At first glance the answer 
would seem to be yes. It is hard to imagine people 
suffering from depression or anxiety disorders also 
being happy. However, people with delusional 
belief systems or people who derive pleasure from 
hurting others might be happy and, at the same 
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time, mentally ill; and in the latter case, considered 
so partly because of the pleasure they receive from 
hurting others. Eudaimonic conceptions of happi- 
ness include consideration of the difference between 
healthy and unhealthy happiness. What is missing 
from the three-part model of SWB is a conceptual- 
ization and assessment of positive functioning. Ryff 
(1989) argues that well-being and happiness are 
based on human strengths, personal striving, and 
growth. 

Drawing on theories of positive mental health 
within personality and clinical psychology, Ryff and 
her colleagues have developed a model they call 
“psychological well-being” (PWB), based on 
descriptions of positive psychological and social 
functioning (Keyes, 1998; Keyes et al., 2002; Ryff & 
Keyes, 1995; Ryff & Singer, 1998). Originally used to 
describe positive functioning across the life span, 
this conceptualization has been extended to 
describe positive mental health (Keyes, 1998, 2003; 
Keyes & Lopez, 2002; Keyes & Magyar-Moe, 2003). 
The goal of these researchers was to formulate and 
validate a description of SWB that would delineate 
positive aspects of mental health. That is, just as 
mental illness is defined in terms of symptoms that 
express underlying pathology, these researchers 
asked, “What markers express underlying mental 
health and well-being?” As expanded by Keyes and 
colleagues, this model incorporates both hedonic 
and eudaimonic views of happiness. 

At a general level, well-being is conceived, 
from this perspective, as involving the two 
broad dimensions of emotional well-being and pos- 
itive functioning (Keyes & Magyar-Moe, 2003). 
Emotional well-being is defined by the three- 
component view of SWB. It includes life satisfaction 
and positive and negative affect. A psychological 
dimension and a social dimension define positive 
functioning. All together, well-being is described as 
a global combination of emotional well-being, psy- 
chological well-being, and social well-being. This 
comprehensive model is meant to serve as a more 
complete description of SWB. The major elements 
of the model are described below (adapted from 
Keyes, 2003, Table 13.1, p. 299, and Keyes & 
Magyar-Moe, 2003, Table 26.2, pp. 417-418). Each 
element is described as a marker of positive mental 
health and well-being. Example items from assess- 
ment scales developed to measure each symptom 
are also given. A minus sign after an item indicates 
it is reversed scored. 


EMOTIONAL WELL-BEING 


Positive Affect—experience of positive emotions like 
joy and happiness. 


During the last 30 days, how much of the time 
did you feel cheerful; in good spirits; extremely 
happy; calm and peaceful; satisfied and full 
of life? 


Negative Affect—absence of emotions suggesting life 
is unpleasant. 


During the last 30 days, how much of the time 
did you feel so sad nothing could cheer you up; 
nervous, restless or fidgety; hopeless; that every- 
thing was an effort; worthless? 


Life Satisfaction—sense of contentment and satisfac- 
tion with life. 


During the last 30 days, how much of the time 
did you feel satisfied; full of life? Over all these 
days, bow satisfied are you with your life? 


Happiness—having a general feeling and experience 
of contentment and joy. 


Overall these days, how happy are you with 
your life? 


How frequently have you felt (joy, pleasure, or 
happiness) in the past week, month, or year? 


PSYCHOLOGICAL WELL-BEING 


Self-Acceptance—positive attitude toward oneself; 
accepting of varied aspects of self; feel positive 
about past life. 


In many ways I feel disappointed about my 
achievements in life. (-) 


Personal Growth—feelings of continued develop- 
ment and effectiveness; open to new experiences 
and challenges. 


I think it is important to have new experiences 
that challenge how I think about myself and 
the world. 


Purpose in Life—possessing goals and beliefs that give 
direction to life; feeling life has meaning and purpose. 


I live life one day at a time and don’t really 
think about the future. ©) 
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Environmental Mastery—feel competent and able to 
manage complex environment; able to create per- 
sonally suitable living situation. 


The demands of everyday life often get me 
down. (-) 


Autonomy—feel comfortable with self-direction; 
possess internal standards; resist negative social 
pressures from others. 


I have confidence in my own opinions, even if 
they are different from the way most other peo- 
ple think. 


Positive Relations with Others—warm, satisfying, and 
trusting relationships with others; capable of empa- 
thy and intimacy. 


Maintaining close relationships has been diffi- 
cult and frustrating for me. (-) 
SOCIAL WELL-BEING 


Social Acceptance—holds positive attitudes toward 
others, while understanding their complexities. 


People who do a favor expect nothing in return. 


Social Actualization—cares about and believes 
that people have potential; society can evolve in a 
positive direction. 


The world is becoming a better place for 
everyone. 


Social Contribution—feeling that one’s life is useful 
to society and valued by others. 


I have something valuable to give to the world. 


Social Coherence—has interest in society and believes 
it is intelligible and somewhat logical, predictable, and 
meaningful. 


I cannot make sense of what's going on in the 
world. (-) 


Social Integration—feels sense of belonging to 
a community; feels comfort and support from 
community. 


I don't feel I belong to anything Td call a 
community. (-) 


Despite the complexity of this model (15 total 
aspects of well-being) and the difficult task of devel- 
oping assessment tools for each of the various ele- 
ments, a number of large-scale studies provide 
validation (see Keyes, 2002, 2003; Keyes & Lopez, 
2002; Keyes & Magyar-Moe, 2003; Keyes et al., 2002; 
Ryff & Keyes, 1995, for reviews). Measures of emo- 
tional well-being, psychological well-being, and 
social well-being show good internal reliability and 
validity. Research shows that all three of the compo- 
nents are related, but each makes a separate contri- 
bution to SWB. Studies also show that these measures 
of well-being are negatively correlated with symp- 
toms of mental illness. For example, measures of 
depression correlated in the —0.4 range with emo- 
tional well-being, around —0.5 with psychological 
well-being, and —0.3 with social well-being. These 
correlations suggest that this expanded mode of SWB 
is particularly relevant for examining the relationship 
between well-being and mental health. 


Need Fulfillment and Self-Determination 
Theory 


Self-determination theory offers another conception 
of well-being that embraces a eudaimonic view 
of happiness (Ryan & Deci, 2000, 2001). Self- 
determination theory (SDT) states that well- 
being and happiness result from the fulfillment of 
three basic psychological needs: autonomy, compe- 
tence, and relatedness. Autonomy needs are ful- 
filled when activities are freely chosen rather than 
imposed by others, and are consistent with the indi- 
vidual’s self-concept. Competence needs are satis- 
fied when our efforts bring about desired outcomes 
that make us more confident in our abilities. Needs 
for relatedness are fulfilled by close and positive 
connections to others. Social interactions that pro- 
duce feelings of closeness and support contribute 
to satisfaction of this need. Research by Ryan, Deci, 
and their colleagues has confirmed the relationship 
between need satisfaction and well-being (see Ryan 
& Deci, 2000, 2001, for reviews). 


Focus on Research: What Makes 
a “Good” Day? 


What makes a “good” day and what makes for a 
“bad” day? A day we enjoy versus a day we don’t? 
As Reis and his colleagues note, the ingredients of a 
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bad day are fairly well established (Reis et al., 2000). 
Negative life events (both big and small) that pro- 
duce stress and conflict have consistently been 
shown to diminish our feelings of well-being, happi- 
ness, and enjoyment. The list of negative events 
would include failure at work or school, arguments 
and conflicts with others, financial problems, illness, 
and accidents—experiences that frustrate, disap- 
point, or cause anger and sadness. But what about a 
good day? Is a good day just the absence of negative 
events—no failure, disappointment, or conflict? If 
you get the flu you may be miserable, but if you 
are healthy, does that make you happy? Research 
discussed earlier in this chapter has shown that 
positive and negative emotions are somewhat 
independent, with each emotion making a separate 
contribution to happiness and well-being. This inde- 
pendence may result from the fact that the causes of 
negative and positive emotions are different. That is, 
a “good” day may involve different activities and 
experiences than those that make for a bad day. 
A study by Reis and colleagues titled, “Daily Well- 
Being: The Role of Autonomy, Competence, and 
Relatedness,” addressed the question of the psycho- 
logical meaning of a “good” day. The researchers 
asked three questions: What kinds of activities and 
events make our day enjoyable? What makes an 
activity enjoyable? And third, how much of our 
enjoyment during the day depends on our personal 
characteristics, and how much depends on the 
events we encounter? 

The answers to these questions were exam- 
ined in terms of the three needs described by 
self-determination theory (SDT). The theory states 
that needs for autonomy, competence, and relat- 
edness are shared by all humans. These needs are 
described as the “essential nutrients” from which 
people grow (Ryan & Deci, 2000). The need for 
autonomy involves our need for freely chosen 
actions that express our values, talents, and per- 
sonalities. Autonomous people follow their inner 
goals and interests. Inner goals guide and direct 
their lives, and choices are made in terms of this 
inner direction rather than outer rewards. For 
example, an autonomous person would not 
choose a career or job based primarily on how 
much money she could make. The intrinsic satis- 
faction and meaningfulness provided by the work 
would be more important. Competence is the 
need for effective action in meeting life’s 


challenges. A sense of competence involves feel- 
ings of confidence that we can solve problems, 
achieve our goals, master the demands of life, and 
be successful in new endeavors. The third need, 
for relatedness, involves feelings of intimacy and 
connection to other people. People who are 
skilled in the development and maintenance of 
close relationships are most likely to have this 
need fulfilled. 

According to SDT, these three needs together 
form the foundation of well-being and happiness. 
Each need can be thought of both as a trait and as 
a state. A trait refers to an enduring personal dispo- 
sition. Some people characteristically show auton- 
omy in their actions and choices, feel confident in 
their abilities and pursuit of new challenges, and 
have rewarding and intimate relationships with oth- 
ers. For these individuals, high levels of well-being 
and happiness result from qualities they possess 
that result in fulfillment of the three needs. A state, 
in contrast, refers to the particular situation we are 
in at the moment. The fulfillment of the three needs 
can vary from day to day and from situation to situ- 
ation. Activities that meet the need for autonomy 
are those that are freely chosen, personally reward- 
ing, and expressive of our interests and talents. 
Competence needs are fulfilled by successfully 
completing a challenging task, solving a difficult 
problem, or expressing our talents and abilities. 
When competence needs are met, we feel confident 
about our abilities and take pride in our personal 
accomplishments. Relatedness needs are fulfilled 
and expressed when we feel close to others, have 
meaningful conversations, and enjoy the company 
of our romantic partner, our family members, and 
our friends. 

In a study of 76 college students, Reis, 
Sheldon, and colleagues (2000) measured auton- 
omy, competence, and relatedness both as states 
and as traits. Self-determination theory predicted 
that both trait and state measures would be 
related to a person’s daily level of well-being and 
happiness. That is, traits (in the form of personal 
qualities indicating high levels of autonomy, com- 
petence, and relatedness) and states (in the form of 
need-fulfilling daily activities) would both be 
related to higher degrees of well-being on a given 
day. Reis and colleagues’ research first assessed the 
three needs as traits by asking their college student 
participants how often they engaged in freely 
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chosen and personally meaningful activities 
(autonomy), how confident they typically felt when 
facing new tasks and challenges (competence), and 
about the quality of their attachments to others 
(relatedness). In a version of the ESM, state 
measures were based on a daily diary that was kept 
for 14 days. At the end of each day, before going to 
bed, students completed measures of well-being for 
that day. These included the extent of positive and 
negative emotion they experienced during the day, 
their level of energy, and physical symptoms of 
illness (e.g., symptoms of a cold). Then they were 
asked to list the three activities (excluding sleep) 
that took up the most time during the day. Each 
activity was rated according to why it was done. 
Reasons suggesting autonomous actions were those 
for which the activity was freely chosen, intrinsi- 
cally interesting, and involved expression of per- 
sonal identity and values. Non-autonomous 
activities resulted from the demands of an external 
situation or were based on the desire to avoid guilt 
and anxiety. Participants also rated each of the 
three activities to indicate to how competent it 
made them feel. 

Daily relatedness needs were assessed in a 
similar way. The three social interactions that 
took up the most time during the day were listed. 
Each of the three social interactions was rated 
according to how close and connected it made 
the student feel toward others and the extent to 
which the interaction fulfilled or did not fulfill 
relatedness needs. Having fun with others, and 
feeling understood and appreciated indicated 
need fulfillment. Non-fulfillment or need frustra- 
tion was suggested by social interactions that 
caused feelings of insecurity, self-consciousness, 
hostility, or anger. 

Consistent with self-determination theory, 
Reis and colleagues found that a “good day” was 
related to the fulfillment of needs for autonomy, 
competence, and relatedness. Trait measures of 
need fulfillment were positively correlated with 
well-being and positive mood during the day. On 
average, students who scored higher in autonomy, 
competence, and relatedness also showed higher 
levels of well-being and happiness across the 14 
days of the study. People who have personal qual- 
ities that contribute to need fulfillment tend to 
enjoy more well-being and more positive moods 
on a day-to-day basis. 


Figure 3 shows the pattern of daily ratings 
for positive and negative emotional experiences, 
competence, relatedness, and autonomy across 
the 7 days of the week. For any given day, well- 
being was higher and students enjoyed them- 
selves more when the day’s activities contributed 
to feeling autonomous, competent, and connected 
to others. The more these three needs were posi- 
tively engaged by activities during the day, the 
higher their ratings of well-being and positive 
mood. Of the three needs, relatedness had the 
most significant impact on daily well-being. Some 
of the “best” days occurred when social inter- 
actions involved discussion of meaningful matters 
and led to feelings of being understood and 
appreciated. 

Interestingly, the degree to which needs 
were fulfilled was also significantly related to the 
days of the week. As you might guess, Monday 
produced the lowest ratings of positive emotion. 
Interestingly, negative emotion and feelings of 
competence were fairly stable across the seven 
days of the week. Bad moods and feelings of con- 
fidence were dependent on activities that did not 
vary systematically with day of the week. As you 
might also have guessed, Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday were rated the highest with regard to pos- 
itive emotion, relatedness, and autonomy. Our 
moods tend to be more positive during weekends 
because we can more readily enjoy desirable activ- 
ities. However, this research suggests that a 
good day, even on the weekend, involves more 
than just having fun. Needs for autonomy and 
relatedness are more likely to be satisfied on the 
weekends. Monday through Friday we often have 
to follow the expectations, assignments, and 
demands of others. On the weekends we are more 
free to choose what we want to do, resulting in a 
greater sense of self-direction and expression that 
satisfies our need for autonomy. In addition, 
weekends often involve getting together with 
friends and family members. These interactions 
are enjoyable, but they also fulfill our desire for 
intimacy and meaningful connections with others. 
From the perspective of SDT, more “good days” 
occur during weekends because we are more 
likely to fulfill needs that increase our sense of 
well-being and happiness. Part of the nature of a 
“fun” activity is its ability to fulfill important psy- 
chological needs. 
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FIGURE 3 Positive and Negative Emotions, Competence, Relatedness, and Autonomy Ratings Across Days of the Week 


Source: Reis, H. T., Sheldon, K. M., Gable, S. L., Roscoe, J., & Ryan, R. M. (2000). Daily well-being: The role of autonomy, 
competence, and relatedness. Personality and Social Psychology Bulletin, 26, 419-435. Copyright American Psychological 


Association. Reprinted with permission. 


COMPARING HEDONIC AND EUDAIMONIC 
VIEWS OF HAPPINESS 


We have examined a number of measures and two 
major models of happiness. At this early point in 
the development of positive psychology, it is too 
soon to tell which measures and models are the 
most useful, accurate, or revealing of processes 
and factors that underlie happiness. All would 
agree that the refinement of measures and the for- 
mulation of more comprehensive theories are 
essential to the growth and development of posi- 
tive psychology. Here, we will note similarities and 


differences between the hedonic and eudaimonic 
views of happiness. Most of the research within 
positive psychology can be organized around one, 
or some combination, of these two conceptions of 
well-being and happiness. 


Definition and Causes of Happiness 
and Well-Being 


The hedonic view, expressed in the model and 
measures of SWB, defines happiness as an individ- 
ual’s global assessment of positive/negative emotion 
and satisfaction with life. People who experience 
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an abundance of positive emotions and few nega- 
tive emotions, and who also feel satisfied with their 
lives are defined as happy, or high in SWB. 
Subjective well-being does not specify or measure 
why a person is happy or unhappy. Proponents of 
the hedonic view regard the bases for happiness as 
an empirical question to be answered by research. 
That is, they hold that, by comparing the traits and 
behaviors of people high in SWB to those low in 
SWB, the psychological meanings and foundations 
of happiness will emerge through continued investi- 
gation. For example, if we find that happy people 
are optimistic, have good relationships, and are 
engaged in meaningful work, this will tell us some 
of the reasons why people are happy. Subjective 
well-being investigators have adopted a “research- 
driven” approach to happiness and well-being. Get 
the research facts first; then theory can be created 
later. Diener and his colleagues (Diener, Sapyta, & 
Suh, 1998) argue that this approach has the advan- 
tage of not imposing on people a definition of well- 
being developed by psychologists. Subjective 
well-being allows people to judge for themselves 
whether they are happy and satisfied, on the basis 
of their own criteria. The nature of these criteria is 
the focus of many SWB studies and will hopefully 
lead to a theory that explains the psychological 
underpinnings of happiness and well-being. 

The eudaimonic view, expressed in models 
and measures of self-realization and positive mental 
health, defines well-being as positive or optimal 
functioning and the fulfillment of basic needs and 
inner potentials. A happy person is one who has 
actualized, or is striving to actualize his or her 
human potential to be a fully functioning, compe- 
tent, and psychologically healthy person. In con- 
trast to the hedonic conception, eudaimonic models 
do describe the psychological and social traits, 
behaviors, and needs that are the bases of happi- 
ness and psychological health. Proponents of the 
eudaimonic view believe well-being and happiness 
involve more than emotional happiness and life sat- 
isfaction. Models of well-being and happiness 
should tell us about psychological health and 
effective functioning. Researchers taking the eudai- 
monic view are particularly interested in develop- 
ing models of well-being that will describe positive 
functioning and positive mental health. Achieving 
this goal requires a delineation of characteristics 
that define a healthy, happy person—that is, we 
need a theory of well-being. Therefore, a good deal 


of eudaimonic research is “theory-driven.” Models 
and theories of well-being are developed and then 
evaluated empirically. The theory comes first and 
then it is checked to see if it holds up to the tests of 
research. 


Complementarity and Interrelationship 


Overall, we would emphasize a complementary 
rather than a conflicting relationship between the 
hedonic and eudaimonic views. Both perspectives 
seem to be reflected in what people regard as 
essential elements of a good life. King and Napa 
(1998) asked people to rate the importance of fac- 
tors that might define the meaning of a good life. 
They found that factors related to both hedonic 
happiness and eudaimonic expressiveness were 
important. Research examining the relationships 
among various measures of well-being find these 
measures to be organized around broad aspects of 
both hedonic and eudaimonic well-being, such as 
happiness and personal growth (Compton et al., 
1996), or happiness and personal expressiveness 
(Waterman, 1993), or happiness and meaningful- 
ness (McGregor & Little, 1998). 

Although conceptually distinct and separable 
in research, measures of hedonic and eudaimonic 
well-being show substantial correlations. This would 
seem to result from the fact that people who are 
happy and satisfied with their lives in a hedonic 
sense tend also to see their lives as meaningful in 
the eudaimonic sense of expressing their talents, 
strengths, deeply held values, and inner potentials. 
So, whether researchers assess hedonic happiness 
or eudaimonic happiness, both forms of happiness 
are reflected in the results. Taken together, the two 
perspectives provide a more complete picture 
of well-being and happiness than either one pro- 
vides alone. For the future, we can anticipate an 
eventual rapprochement between the research- 
driven approach of those working from a hedonic 
view, and the theory-driven approach of those 
working from a eudaimonic orientation, such that 
the two will combine into a comprehensive picture 
of human happiness. Hedonic and eudaimonic 
views of well-being express two broad themes 
within positive psychology—one focused on per- 
sonal happiness and life satisfaction and the other 
focused on personal meaning, growth, and positive 
functioning. 
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Chapter Summary Questions 


1. From the perspective of positive psychology, 
what are the two major limitations in national 
statistics that answer the question, “How are we 
doing?” 

2. a. Compare and contrast the hedonic and 
eudaimonic conceptions of happiness and 
describe an activity from your own experi- 
ence that leads to hedonic happiness, and an 
activity that leads to eudaimonic happiness. 

b. Describe the major measures, findings, and 
conclusions of the study by Laura King and 
her colleagues concerning the relationship 
between positive affect and meaning. 

3. What three components define SWB? 

4. Harker and Keltner studied whether specific 
types of smiles shown in college yearbook 
photos were predictive of later life outcomes. 
What outcomes did they find were associated 
with the “Duchenne smile,” and what might 
explain these results? 

5. How does the time period studied help resolve 
the issue of the independence of positive and 
negative affect? 

6. What pattern of intensity and frequency of pos- 
itive and negative emotions describes a happy 
person? 

7. How may memory and temporary mood distort 
or bias responses to self-report SWB measures? 

8. Define and give an example of the peak-end 
rule. 


Key Terms 


misery index 

hedonic happiness 
eudaimonic happiness 
subjective well-being 


method 
peak-end rule 


Web Resources 


Authentic Happiness 

www.authentichappiness.sas.upenn.edu This is 
Martin Seligman’s site at the University of 
Pennsylvania. This site offers the most complete set 
of positive psychology measures available online. 
You must log in, create a password, and provide 


global measures 
experience sampling 


9. What is the experience sampling method (ESM) 
and how does it reduce the distortions of 
memory and mood that may affect global SWB 
measures? 

10. Briefly describe the day reconstruction method 
and three findings from the study conducted by 
Kahneman and his colleagues. 

11. What are the relationships between global and 
ESM measures, and between trait and state 
influences on SWB? 

12. What is missing from the three-component 
hedonic model of SWB, according to Carol Ryff? 

13. Briefly describe the three major components of 
the eudaimonic model of well-being. 

14. What three needs are essential for well-being 
according to self-determination theory? Describe 
each and give an example of an activity or an 
experience that would relate to fulfillment of 
each need. 

15. What makes for a “good day” among college 
students, according to the study by Reis, Gable, 
and their colleagues? 

16. How can the three needs described by self- 
determination theory be thought of as both 
traits and as states? 

17. How do the hedonic and eudaimonic views of 
happiness differ as to their definitions and 
causes of happiness? 

18. How are the hedonic and eudaimonic concep- 
tions complementary and interrelated? 


day reconstruction method 
psychological well-being 
self-determination theory 


demographic information to take the tests and have 
them scored for you. A profile of scores on all tests 
is computed and can be accessed at anytime. 
Measures include several positive—negative emo- 
tional inventories, life satisfaction and happiness 
questionnaires, and personality tests. 
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Diener, Subjective Well-being, and Happiness 


www.psych.uiuc.edu/~ediener Web page for the 
happiness researcher Ed Diener, with links to articles 
and descriptions of subjective well-being studies. 


Psychological Well-being 


www.psychologymatters.org/wellbeing.btml 
American Psychological Association site for informa- 
tion about psychological well-being. 
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onsistent with the idea that “the bad is stronger than the good” people pay more atten- 
tion to negative emotional states such as anxiety, stress, and boredom than they do to 
positive states such as joy and contentment (Baumeister, Bratslavsky, Finkenauer, & 
Vohs, 2001). The differential attention given to bad feelings is reinforced by our awareness of 
conventional medical wisdom that informs us of the damaging effects of prolonged stress. 
The chronic experience of stress is not good for the mind or the body. Most hospitals have 
stress-reduction programs and most people have developed ways of reducing stress and other 
negative emotions. We exercise, read, spend time with friends, take in a movie, go shopping, 
pursue an enjoyable hobby, or take a vacation. Certainly we may do these things simply for 
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their intrinsic enjoyment, but we are likely to consider 
their value primarily in terms of offsetting negative 
emotions—that is, as a kind of self-directed therapy. 
After a stressful week at work, it is easy to think of an 
enjoyable evening with friends over a few drinks as a 
stress-reliever that clears out the accumulated tension 
of the week. But if we had a great week at work, 
would we consider the same kind of evening as ben- 
eficial to our well-being or just enjoyable and fun? 

Considerable research suggests that positive emo- 
tions are good for us all the time, and not just when we 
are distressed (Salovey, Rothman, Detweiler, & 
Steward, 2000). This is not meant to change the mean- 
ing of enjoyable activities by reducing them to their 
instrumental health value. It simply reflects what 
appears to be true. Positive emotions have physical and 
mental health-promoting effects beyond their ability to 
offset the potentially toxic effects of negative emotions. 
Many researchers studying the effects of social support 
on health have reached a similar conclusion. Most of us 
know that support from others is extremely helpful in 
times of crisis and tragedy, such as the death of a loved 
one. But it also seems true that quality relationships 
with friends and family enhance our overall well-being 
on an ongoing basis, and again, not just when we are 
distressed. 

In this chapter, we will explore the many con- 
nections between positive emotions and well-being. 
Positive emotions are a cornerstone of the hedonic, 
or subjective well-being (SWB) conception of happi- 
ness. Positive emotions also contribute to physical 
health, successful performance, and the psychologi- 
cal well-being described by the eudaimonic perspec- 
tive. We end the chapter by considering several ways 
in which positive emotions may be actively culti- 
vated. 


WHAT ARE POSITIVE EMOTIONS? 


Our evolutionary heritage and life learning have 
given us the capacity to experience a rich array of 
emotions. We can feel sad, happy, anxious, surprised, 
bored, exhilarated, scared, disgusted, disappointed, 
frustrated, and feel the bittersweet combination of 
both sadness and joy, when we move on to new 
ventures, but have to leave old friends behind. 
Positive psychologists typically measure people’s 
emotional experience in terms of both the positive 
and the negative affective dimensions. This two- 
dimensional summary and assessment follows from 
research suggesting that despite their diversity, 


if we evaluate emotions by their psychological and 
physiological effects, then emotions come in two 
basic forms, namely positive and negative affect. 
Positive affect refers to emotions such as cheerful- 
ness, joy, contentment, and happiness. Negative 
affect refers to emotions such as anger, fear, sadness, 
guilt, contempt, and disgust. Evidence for this conclu- 
sion comes from two primary sources. 

First, analyses of people’s self-reported emo- 
tional experiences show that positive and negative 
affect form a basic, underlying structure for people’s 
emotional lives (e.g., Watson, 2002; Watson & 
Tellegen, 1985; Watson, Wiese, Vaidya, & Tellegen, 
1999). Studies also show that differences in people’s 
characteristic levels of positive and negative affective 
experiences are significantly related to measures of 
personality and well-being. Secondly, physiological 
studies have found a discernable pattern of nervous 
system arousal, brain activity, hormonal, and neuro- 
transmitter output that distinguishes positive from 
negative emotions, but no clear distinction between 
discrete positive or negative emotions (Barrett, 2006; 
Cacioppo, Berntson, Larsen, Poehlmann, & Ito, 2000; 
Larsen, Hemenover, Norris, & Cacioppo, 2003). That 
is, our bodies seem to be doing something different 
when we are in a positive emotional state versus 
when we are in a negative state; but physiologically 
speaking, it is hard to tell whether we are angry, 
scared, or anxious, or to tell whether someone is 
happy, joyful, or contented. For our purposes, the 
major benefit of these studies is their potential to 
identify the physiological mechanisms and the psy- 
chological functions of positive emotions. We begin 
our discussion of the potential value of positive emo- 
tions with Barbara Fredrickson’s (2001) broaden- 
and-build-theory of positive emotions. 


Focus on Theory: The Broaden-and-Build 
Theory of Positive Emotions 


Barbara Fredrickson’s (2001) broaden-and-build the- 
ory of positive emotions provides an overview of how 
positive emotions help build physical, psychological, 
and social resources. Her theory has received consid- 
erable attention from positive psychologists. This is 
because Fredrickson has provided one of the first the- 
ories describing the potential value of positive emo- 
tions. An understanding of negative emotions (such as 
fear and anger) has been worked out in relation to 
evolution and survival. The purpose and influence of 
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negative emotions seems reasonably clear. However, 
up until Fredrickson’s theory, positive emotions not 
only received little attention, but were not regarded as 
having much importance, aside from making us feel 
good. The broaden-and-build theory describes 
how positive emotions open up our thinking and 
actions to new possibilities, and how this expansion 
can help build physical, psychological, and social 
resources that promote well-being. 

Two distinctions are important to the focus of 
Fredrickson’s theory. The first is between mood and 
emotion. According to Fredrickson, mood is a more 
general concept than emotion because it refers to 
our overall feelings, usually over a long period of 
time (perhaps a week or month). When we say, 
“Tve been in a bad mood all week,” we are making 
a statement about our general emotional state. 
Emotions, in contrast, are more temporary states that 
are tied to personally meaningful events. Feeling 
proud because you got an “A” on your term paper 
would express a particular emotion. Unlike mood, 
which we experience as either a pleasant or unpleas- 
ant feeling (e.g., a good mood or a bad mood), 
emotions often fall into discrete, highly specific cat- 
egories like anger, fear, joy, disgust, or surprise. 
Fredrickson’s theory is focused on discrete positive 
emotions like joy, love, interest, pride, and content- 
ment. Her theory describes the effects of positive 
emotions as essentially opposite to the effects of 
negative emotions. 

Secondly, Fredrickson (2002) believes that 
positive emotions should not be confused with sim- 
ple sensory pleasures such as sexual gratification or 
eating when you are hungry. These experiences are 
certainly associated with positive feelings, but she 
considers sensory pleasures as relatively automatic 
responses to physiological needs. In contrast, posi- 
tive emotions are more psychological in nature and 
depend on the appraisal and meaning of events in 
people’s lives rather than just physical stimulation of 
the body. In other words, Fredrickson’s theory is not 
about the hedonic pleasures of the body, even though 
these may have their benefits. 

Her description of the value of positive 
emotions begins with a contrast to negative emo- 
tions. The purpose of negative emotions, like anger 
and fear, is often described in terms of specific 
action tendencies. This means that a particular nega- 
tive emotion (such as fear) is associated with a ten- 
dency to engage in specific kinds of actions. Fear is 
associated with a desire to escape, while anger is 


associated with a desire to attack or fight. The con- 
cept of specific action tendencies does not mean 
that people always act in a specific way as a result 
of a particular negative emotion. The effect of nega- 
tive emotions is to narrow the focus of our thoughts 
and possible actions. Think of the last time you 
were very angry with someone because he or she 
hurt your feelings. Probably most of your thoughts 
were focused on the person and your anger. Why 
did she say that? How could she say that? You prob- 
ably also thought about actions you might take. 
How can I get even? How shall I go about letting her 
know how I feel or explaining why her actions were 
unfair and hurtful? Whether or not you actually car- 
ried out these actions is not the point of the specific 
action-tendency concept. The point is that negative 
emotions tend to narrow our thinking and our range 
of possible actions. From a biological and evolution- 
ary perspective, this narrowing of thoughts and 
actions contributes to our survival. To focus our 
thoughts on how to deal with threatening events 
that produce emotions like fear and anger, increases 
the immediacy and potential effectiveness of our 
actions. In life-threatening situations, quick action 
focused on dealing with a significant threat may 
increase our chances for survival. 

Positive emotions, however, do not fit very well 
with the notion of specific action tendencies. Research 
reviewed by Fredrickson shows that emotions like joy 
are related to more diffuse, rather than specific behav- 
iors and thoughts. Her broaden-and-build theory of 
positive emotions states that “. . . positive emotions— 
including joy, interest, contentment, pride and love— 
although phenomenologically distinct, all share the 
ability to broaden people’s momentary thought-action 
repertoires and build their enduring personal 
resources, ranging from physical and intellectual 
resources to social and psychological resources” 
(Fredrickson, 2001, p. 219). The benefits of positive 
emotions are more general and long-term than 
the more specific, short-term effects of negative emo- 
tions. Joy, for example, creates a desire to play, to 
explore new possibilities, and to express our creative 
talents. Play is an important activity in the develop- 
ment of children. Physical play helps build strength 
and stamina. Play involving fun and laughter helps 
build positive relationships and attachments to others. 
Play involving puzzle-solving, artistic expression 
(in the form of drawing or make-believe play) 
contributes to the development of intellectual and 
creative talents. 
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Each of these possible effects of play can be 
seen as building physical resources, psychological 
resources for solving problems and coping with life 
challenges and social resources in the form of help 
and support from others. 

Fredrickson describes four ways that positive 
emotions can broaden our thought-action reper- 
toires and build our personal resources to increase 
well-being (see Figure 1). Because increased well- 
being may produce increases in the experience of 
positive emotions, an upward spiral of health and 
happiness may be possible. 


POSITIVE EMOTIONS BROADEN OUR THOUGHT- 
ACTION REPERTOIRES Negative emotions tend to 
narrow our thoughts to a limited set of possible 
actions that might be taken in response to an 
emotion-evoking situation. When we are angry or 
fearful, we become self-focused and absorbed in 
the emotion. This may result in a kind of tunnel 
vision and an unduly limited consideration of all 
the possible options. It is harder to think in a free 
and creative way when we are angry or fearful. In 
contrast, positive emotions seem to open up people’s 
thinking to a wider array of possible actions. 
Perhaps because we are not so self-focused, more 
options and ways of thinking about a situation come 
to mind when we are content or happy than when we 
are upset. In one demonstration of this “opening up” 
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FIGURE 1 The Broaden-and-Build Theory of Positive 
Emotion 

Source: Fredrickson, B.L. (2002). Positive emotions. In 

C. R. Snyder, & S. J. Lopez (Eds.), Handbook of positive 
psychology (pp. 120-134). New York: Oxford University 
Press. Copyright Oxford University Press. Reprinted with 
permission. 


of possibilities as a result of positive emotions, 
Fredrickson and her colleagues asked research par- 
ticipants to watch emotionally charged film clips 
(see Fredrickson, 2001). The clips were selected 
for the purpose of inducing one of four emotions: 
joy, contentment, anger, or fear. A neutral, non- 
emotional clip served as a control condition. After 
watching the film clip, participants were asked to 
think of a situation that created feelings similar to 
those aroused by the film clip. Given the feelings 
created by the imagined situation, they were asked 
to list all the things they would like to do right then. 
That is, they were asked what came to mind as 
actions they would like to take. The results of this 
study supported the broaden-and-build theory. People 
in the joy and contentment conditions described 
more things they would like to do right then, than 
people in the anger or fear conditions. Further, 
people experiencing anger or fear identified fewer 
desirable actions than people in the neutral, non- 
emotional control condition. The broadening of 
thought-action possibilities, resulting from positive 
emotions, helps build intellectual resources for solv- 
ing important life problems, because the more 
options we consider, the more likely we are to find 
an effective solution. 


POSITIVE EMOTIONS UNDO NEGATIVE 
EMOTIONS Positive emotions and negative emo- 
tions seem to produce opposite effects. Our think- 
ing and possible actions are narrowed by negative 
emotions and broadened by positive emotions. 
Positive emotions and negative emotions also seem 
incompatible with each other, in the sense that it is 
hard to imagine experiencing both at the same time. 
Have you ever been very happy and very angry at 
the same time? Joyfully sad? Fearfully relaxed? 
Combinations of emotional feelings are certainly 
possible, but the simultaneous experience of both 
intense positive and intense negative emotions 
seems unlikely. 

Given this incompatibility, is it possible that 
positive emotions might undo the effects of negative 
emotions? To answer this question, Fredrickson and 
her colleagues examined the cardiovascular conse- 
quences of negative and positive emotions (see 
Fredrickson, 2001). Specifically, they designed 
a study to determine whether positive emotions 
would speed up recovery from the increased cardio- 
vascular activity engendered by negative emotions. 
Negative emotions, like fear, increase cardiovascular 
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activity such that more blood flows to the appro- 
priate skeletal muscles necessary for a possible 
“fight-or-flight” response. 

Imagine yourself in one of Fredrickson’s stud- 
ies. You show up to participate in a study and are 
told that you have one minute to prepare a speech 
that describes why you are a good friend. Your 
speech will be given in front of a live audience of 
other students and your talk will also be videotaped. 
As you would expect, giving a speech with little 
time to prepare made students very anxious and 
nervous. This was verified using measures of heart 
rate and blood pressure. After preparing for their 
speech, students were then assigned to one of four 
film conditions. One group of students watched a 
short film that was emotionally neutral; a second 
group saw a film selected to induce mild joy; a third 
group watched a film selected to produce mild con- 
tentment, and a fourth group saw a film selected to 
evoke sadness. The researchers measured how 
much time it took students to return to baseline lev- 
els of cardiovascular activity. As predicted, students 
in the joy and contentment film conditions returned 
to baseline significantly faster than those in the neu- 
tral or sad conditions. The sad film was associated 
with the longest recovery time. The experience of 
joy and contentment apparently helped undo the 
cardiovascular effects of the anxiety caused by the 
speech-preparation task. 


POSITIVE EMOTIONS ENHANCE RESILIENCE Resilience 
is the ability to bounce back from stressful events and 
regain composure and a sense of well-being. Positive 
emotions may increase our resilience and ability to 
cope by offsetting the effects of negative emotions 
caused by stressful experiences. To examine the rela- 
tionship between resilience and positive emotions, 
Fredrickson and her colleagues (Fredrickson, 2001) 
measured students’ self-reported resilience using a 
scale that assesses how strong and confident people 
feel when facing challenge and stress. Fredrickson’s 
research team used the same time-pressured speech 
preparation task to create anxiety and stress in partici- 
pants. Students showing high levels of resilience on 
the self-report resilience measure tended to report 
more positive emotions during the preparation of their 
speeches and they showed faster return to baseline 
cardiovascular functioning after the speech task was 
completed. Resilient individuals seem (knowingly 
or unknowingly) to use positive emotions to offset 
negative emotions. Their tendency to cultivate positive 


emotions in times of stress may be one source of their 
resilience and effective coping. 


POSITIVE EMOTIONS BUILD ENDURING RESOURCES 
AND IMPROVE WELL-BEING Depression can pro- 
duce a downward spiral of increasing negative 
mood and pessimistic thinking. Negative mood 
causes more pessimism, and more pessimism causes 
intensified negative mood. Conversely, Fredrickson 
proposes that positive emotions may create a com- 
parable upward spiral of well-being. As summarized 
above, research has shown that positive emotions 
broaden our outlook, offset negative emotions, 
enhance our resilience, and improve our emotional 
well-being. A broadened outlook and increased 
resilience may, in turn, increase the experience of 
positive emotions, and so on. In short, positive emo- 
tions may help build our physical resources for 
fighting disease, our individual psychological 
resources for coping with stress, and our social 
resources (in the form of support from others) that 
are important in dealing with nearly all life chal- 
lenges. We now turn to some of the specific 
research that has examined the importance of these 
three resources in physical health and how positive 
emotions may contribute to them. 


POSITIVE EMOTIONS AND HEALTH 
RESOURCES 


Most of us have seen first hand or have heard of 
the importance of a positive outlook in the face 
of serious illness and the idea that losing hope 
may foretell losing a battle against disease. As a 
poignant example of hope found and lost, consider 
the following story. A young boy named Jim suf- 
fered a form of abdominal cancer called Burkitt's 
lymphoma. By age 10, Jim had endured a painful 
year of chemotherapy and radiation, but the cancer 
was still progressing. Despite the failing hope of 
his doctors, Jim was upbeat and optimistic about 
the future. He said he intended to grow up, 
become a doctor, and find a cure for the disease 
that threatened his life and the lives of other chil- 
dren. Jim pinned his immediate hopes on the 
upcoming visit of a well-known specialist, who 
had taken an interest in his case and had promised 
to stop in Salt Lake City to visit Jim on his way to a 
professional conference. Jim had kept a diary of his 
symptoms and hoped it would give the specialist 
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ideas about how to cure his disease. On the day 
the specialist was scheduled to visit Jim, the Salt 
Lake City airport was fogged in, so the specialist 
had to continue directly to his conference destina- 
tion without stopping. Jim cried quietly when he 
heard the news. Listlessness replaced his earlier 
excitement and optimism. The next morning he 
developed a high fever and pneumonia. He was in 
a coma by evening and died the following after- 
noon (Visintainer & Seligman, 1983). It is hard not 
to see Jim’s initial resilience in the face of his dis- 
ease as resulting from his optimism and hope for 
the future. And it is equally hard not to believe that 
his rapid decline and death may have been due, at 
least in part, to his loss of hope. 

In his widely read Anatomy of an Illness (1979), 
Norman Cousins describes how he used laughter to 
deal with the pain of ankylosing spondylitis—a dis- 
ease that causes inflammation of connective tissue in 
joints and vertebrae. It is excruciatingly painful and 
potentially life threatening. Fed up with lying in a 
hospital bed, Cousins checked himself out of the hos- 
pital and into a motel where he watched his favorite 
Marx Brothers movies. He attributes his rather amaz- 
ing recovery to the healing power of laughter. By his 
account, 10 minutes of laughter allowed him 2 hours 
of pain-free sleep and also reduced inflammation in 
areas of his body affected by the disease. 

For many years, stories like these were just 
stories—anecdotal accounts that were intriguing, but 
not supported or understood scientifically. Today, 
compelling evidence shows that our emotions do 
affect our health. Research is beginning to clarify the 
multiple pathways and mechanisms that link emotions 
to well-being. Salovey and colleagues (2000) provide 
what may be regarded as a working hypothesis for 
the burgeoning research on health and emotions: “In 
general, negative emotional states are thought to be 
associated with unhealthy patterns of physiological 
functioning, whereas positive emotional states are 
thought to be associated with healthier patterns of 
responding in both cardiovascular activity and the 
immune system, although the data regarding negative 
states is more plentiful” (Salovey et al., 2000, p. 111). 
These authors also note that the mechanisms respon- 
sible for the associations between emotional states 
and health are complex and are only beginning to 
be understood. They involve multiple interacting sys- 
tems and variables that make specifying cause-effect 
relationships difficult. However, evidence from many 
studies (e.g., Koenig & Cohen, 2002), new theories 


concerning the different effects of negative and posi- 
tive emotions (e.g., Fredrickson, 2001), and the opin- 
ions of numerous researchers (e.g., Folkman & Tedlie 
Moskowitz, 2000; Isen, 2002; Ray, 2004; Ryff & Singer, 
2002; Taylor, Dickerson, & Cousino Klein, 2002) con- 
verge in support of Salovey and colleagues’ general 
statement. Negative and positive emotions have the 
potential to set in motion a variety of physical, psycho- 
logical, and social changes that can either compromise 
or enhance our health. 

Research has described a number of pathways 
whereby emotions may affect health. Following 
Fredrickson’s theory, we may classify these pathways 
as involving physical resources, psychological 
resources, and social resources. Physical resources 
involve the health and integrity of the body and the 
strength of the body’s defenses against disease. 
Psychological resources refer to the effectiveness of 
people’s responses in dealing with stressful experi- 
ences and the personal qualities they possess that pro- 
vide strength and resilience in facing life’s challenges. 
Social resources refer to the number and quality of 
relationships with others that provide support in times 
of need. The strength of each of these resources has 
been shown to influence our health. The basic prem- 
ise underlying our discussion is that positive emotions 
contribute to the enhancement of our health resources 
and negative emotions contribute to their depletion. 
There is an extensive literature in the field of health 
psychology that focuses on the adverse influences of 
negative emotions on health (Taylor & Sherman, 
2004). In contrast, research in positive psychology is 
just beginning to support the value of positive emo- 
tions in building health-promoting resources and in 
explaining why certain resources are more effective 
than others. Positive emotions may contribute to our 
physical resources by enhancing immune-system 
functioning. They may contribute to psychological 
resources by buffering or offsetting the detrimental 
effects of stress. Positive emotions may also help 
explain why certain personal traits and beliefs that 
appear to promote positive emotions (like optimism 
and self-esteem) are associated with better health. 
Finally, positive emotions may enhance people’s 
social resources by facilitating the development and 
maintenance of supportive social relationships. 


Physical Resources 


Physical or biological resources important to our 
health involve four interacting systems studied 
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within the field of psychoneuroimmunology. These 
systems involve the brain, the nervous system as a 
whole, the endocrine system, and the immune sys- 
tem (Maier, Watkins, & Fleshner, 1994). Because 
these systems are interconnected, mind and body 
are in a mutually influential relationship. The physi- 
cal experience of sweaty palms and dry mouth 
caused by your psychological state of anxiety while 
giving a speech in front of an audience provides an 
everyday example of mind influencing body. And if 
you remember how you felt emotionally the last 
time you had the flu, you know how the body can 
influence the mind. In a recent article titled, “How 
the mind hurts and heals the body,” Ray (2004) 
argues that research investigating the physiological 
and biochemical processes within these four sys- 
tems allows us to conclude that “it is literally true 
that as experience changes our brains and thoughts, 
that is, changes our minds, we are changing our 
biology” (p. 32). 

Many researchers have targeted the immune 
system as a major pathway for the effects of emo- 
tions on health. The primary purpose of the immune 
system is to destroy or neutralize pathogens that 
might make us sick. A number of specialized bio- 
chemical, hormonal and cellular processes are 
involved. For example, T-cells recognize pathogens, 
and respond by multiplying rapidly and killing the 
invaders. Natural killer cells (NK cells) attack any- 
thing foreign within the body. Researchers can eval- 
uate the relative state of the immune system by 
measuring levels of T cells, NK cells, stress hor- 
mones, production of antibodies to different viruses, 
and a variety of other aspects of immune-system 
functioning (see Koenig & Cohen, 2002, for a 
review). Negative emotions suppress these measura- 
ble outputs of the immune system, and positive 
emotions appear to enhance their output, providing 
evidence of one pathway by which emotions influ- 
ence our health. 

A significant body of research has shown how 
stress can suppress immune-system functioning (e.g., 
Cohen, 2002; Friedman & Booth-Kewley, 1987; 
Rabin, 2002). Some of the clearest evidence comes 
from studies that measure an individual’s level of 
stress, monitor immune-system functioning, and track 
health outcomes over time. One exemplary study 
investigated the immune-system consequences of 
medical school exams among first-year medical stu- 
dents (Kiecolt-Glaser & Glaser, 1987). Students’ base- 
line levels of stress and immune-system functioning 


were assessed immediately after a vacation, before 
any exams occurred. These same measures were 
taken again later, during important exam periods. The 
researchers found that as students’ stress levels 
increased during exam periods, the effectiveness of 
their immune-system functioning decreased (as evi- 
denced by a decrease in the number of NK cells). 
Students also reported more illnesses, such as upper 
respiratory infections, during this same exam period. 

In addition to the numerous studies on stress, 
research has also found that negative moods can 
decrease immune-system activity. There are strong 
associations among clinical depression, depressed 
mood and reduced immune-system responses (e.g., 
Cohen & Rodriguez, 1995; Herbert & Cohen, 1993). 
Depressed people may be more vulnerable to ill- 
nesses because of reduced body defenses caused by 
their chronic depressed mood. Controlled laboratory 
studies also provide evidence of the harmful impact 
of negative emotional states. For example, people 
exposed to a respiratory virus while they were in a 
negative mood developed more severe respiratory 
symptoms than those who were in a more positive 
mood at the time of exposure (Cohen et al., 1995). 

There are far fewer studies of how positive 
emotions may influence the immune system, and 
the results are not entirely consistent. However, 
results to date strongly suggest that the effects of 
positive emotion are more or less opposite the 
effects of stress and negative moods. For example, 
Stone and his colleagues examined the relationship 
between antibody production and daily mood 
(Stone et al., 1994). Forty-eight adult men main- 
tained daily diaries for 12 weeks. The men recorded 
their moods and experiences at work, at home, and 
in leisure activities, and in their relationships with 
spouses, friends, and children. Each man also took a 
harmless protein antigen pill every day during the 
12-week period. (An antigen is a substance capable 
of generating an immune response. Specifically, the 
body responds to an antigen by producing antibod- 
ies that help defend against invading pathogens.) 
Participants gave daily saliva samples that were used 
to measure the levels of antibody produced. A clear 
association was found between the participants’ 
moods and their responses to the antigen (as meas- 
ured by their production of antibodies). The more 
positive events the men experienced during a given 
day, the more antibodies they produced. The more 
negative events they experienced, the less antibod- 
ies they produced. Although this study assessed 
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only one aspect of immune-system functioning and 
used a non-disease-causing antigen, the results sug- 
gest the potential for positive and negative emotions 
to have opposing influences on the immune system. 

Laughter, one of the more expressive positive 
emotions, is also associated with positive changes in 
the immune system, and with better recovery from 
illness. Studies reviewed by Lefcourt (2002) show 
that humor and laughter increase the body’s produc- 
tion of antibodies and NK cells, and that humor 
helps people cope with serious illness such as can- 
cer. Laughter induced by a humorous videotape was 
found to produce significant increases in salivary 
immunoglobulin A (S-IgA) (Dillon, Minchoff, & 
Baker, 1985). S-IgA is an antibody that is widely 
regarded as the body’s first line of defense against 
the common cold. In another study, people who 
watched a Bill Cosby comedy routine exhibited sim- 
ilar positive immune-system effects (Lefcourt, 
Davidson, & Kueneman, 1990). 

Much more research is needed to confirm and 
clarify the beneficial effects of positive emotions. The 
issues here, both psychological and physiological, 
are very complex. A recent review concluded that 
evidence for the general value of positive affect is 
“provocative but not definitive” (Pressman & Cohen, 
2005, p. 963). These reviewers note that there is 
considerable evidence connecting positive emotions 
to self-reported reductions in illness symptoms, 
decreased levels of pain, and better health. There is 
also suggestive evidence linking positive affect to 
enhanced immune-system functioning and longevity. 
However, there are also studies suggesting that for 
diseases with high and rapid mortality rates (e.g. cer- 
tain forms of cancer), positive emotions may actually 
be harmful. An optimistic outlook may cause people 
to ignore symptoms or have unrealistic expectations, 
causing them to avoid getting the medical attention 
they need (Salovey et al., 2000). 

Positive emotions are obviously not a magic bul- 
let cure-all. The final word on positive emotions 
awaits future and well-controlled research. So, we 
must conclude with a bit of caution. The evidence, at 
the very least, seems to be strongly suggestive that 
people who are generally happy and cheerful 
(whether it’s a result of enjoyable experiences, their 
sense of humor, their temperament, or their active cul- 
tivation of a positive attitude) are likely to reap health 
benefits compared to those who are generally sad, 
unhappy, pessimistic, and humorless (Lyubomirsky, 
King, & Diener, 2005). The increased longevity of the 


more cheerful sisters in the “Nun Study” (Danner, 
Snowdon, & Friesen, 2001 is undoubtedly the result of 
a complex interaction of multiple factors. Yet many of 
these factors are probably related to the nuns’ cheer- 
ful, positive dispositions. In addition to its potential 
effects on the immune system, a cheerful attitude may 
have helped the nuns cope with stressful experiences, 
led them to take better care of their health, and/or 
enabled them to establish more supportive relation- 
ships with others. The next section considers positive 
emotion as a psychological resource for coping with 
stress, and describes how positive emotions may help 
explain the importance of individual traits associated 
with beneficial health outcomes. 


Psychological Resources 


POSITIVE EMOTIONS AND COPING WITH STRESS 
Knowledge of the health-threatening effects of stress 
has inspired extensive research regarding coping 
behaviors that might help people reduce stress and 
thereby improve their health (Somerfield & McCrae, 
2000). Psychological resources for managing stress 
involve the strength and effectiveness of our intellec- 
tual, behavioral, and emotional efforts to reduce 
and offset stressful experiences. Many factors affect 
how people cope with stress. Coping behaviors are 
often grouped into two general categories: problem- 
focused coping and emotion-focused coping (Lazarus 
& Folkman, 1984). Problem-focused coping 
involves behaviors directed at altering, reducing, or 
eliminating the source of stress, such as seeking con- 
crete help from others, taking action to change a 
stressful life situation, or gathering and evaluating 
information to assess one’s alternatives. Emotion- 
focused coping involves an attempt to change or 
reduce one’s own response to a stressful experience. 
Examples of emotion-focused coping would include 
avoiding the problem, denying the problem exists, 
seeking emotional support from others, venting one’s 
emotions to relieve stress, and positive self-talk (e.g., 
“counting your blessings”) (see Tamres, Janicki, & 
Helgeson, 2002, for a recent meta-analytic review of 
coping behaviors). 

Aspinwall and Taylor (1997) have suggested a 
third category of coping called proactive coping, 
which involves efforts to prevent stress from hap- 
pening in the first place. An example of a proactive 
approach would be going to the doctor when you 
first notice symptoms that might indicate a serious 
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illness, rather than worrying about your symptoms, 
hoping they will go away, or waiting until you do 
have a serious illness. Another example would be 
finishing your term paper ahead of the deadline to 
avoid the stressful feeling that, “it’s due tomorrow!” 

Positive emotion has only recently received sys- 
tematic attention as a coping resource. Research on 
coping has focused primarily on ways to reduce or 
eliminate emotional distress caused by stressful expe- 
riences. Much less attention has been given to the 
possible role of positive emotions in coping with 
stress and in strengthening psychological resources. 
This situation has begun to change as several promi- 
nent coping researchers have considered the value of 
positive emotions in coping (e.g., Aspinwall, 1998; 
Hobfoll, 1989; Lazarus, 2000; Somerfield & McCrae, 
2000; Vaillant, 2000). Folkman and Tedlie Moskowitz 
(2000) argue that positive emotions play an important 
role in coping with stress and life traumas. They 
review research showing that positive emotions can 
co-occur with distress, even in highly stressful life 
situations such as a loved one being diagnosed with 
cancer. Despite adverse circumstances, people find 
ways to laugh together, enjoy shared memories, and 
learn positive life lessons. Positive emotional experi- 
ences in the midst of distress may benefit people by 
buffering or helping to offset the negative effects of 
stress. Positive emotions may bolster depleted 
psychological resources by promoting optimism, 
hope, and confidence, and may contribute to physical 
resources that enhance immune-system functioning. 
Research investigating the role of positive affect 
(i.e., positive emotion) as a coping resource supports 
many of these possibilities. 

Research has identified several ways that posi- 
tive affect may help people cope with stressful, 
threatening, or problematic situations (see Aspinwall, 
1998; Hobfoll, 1989; Isen, 2002, 2003, for reviews). In 
general, people experiencing positive affect tend 
to show more proactive coping styles and skills 
(Aspinwall & Taylor, 1997). Positive affect leads peo- 
ple to think about how to prevent stressful situations 
rather than just how to cope with them after the fact. 
Individuals experiencing positive affect also show 
more flexibility and creativity in solving problems. 
For example, positive affect in medical students was 
associated with improved ability to make medical 
diagnoses, and with more accepting and flexible con- 
sideration of alternatives (Estrada, Isen, & Young, 
1997). Positive affective states may make people less 
defensive in response to criticism or information that 


threatens their self-image (Trope & Pomerantz, 1998). 
Further, individuals experiencing positive affect may 
be less likely to deny or distort information that does 
not agree with their beliefs and preconceptions 
(Estrada et al., 1997). These findings affirm the contri- 
bution of positive emotions to our psychological 
resources for coping with life’s challenges. 


Focus on Application: Finding 
the Positive in the Negative 


As we noted, people facing serious illness report 
surprisingly frequent experiences of positive emo- 
tions. How do people find the positive in the nega- 
tive? Can we actively cultivate positive emotions to 
improve our well-being and ability to deal with 
challenging life events? Based on a longitudinal 
study of AIDS caregivers, Folkman and Tedlie 
Moskowitz (2000) describe three kinds of coping 
that generate positive affect: positive reappraisal, 
goal-directed problem-focused coping, and infusing 
ordinary events with positive meaning. Each of 
these three coping styles will be explored below. 


POSITIVE REAPPRAISAL Positive reappraisal refers to 
a cognitive strategy that reframes the problem in a 
more positive light. Whatever situation you are in, it 
could be worse. Even when confronting the death of 
a loved one from AIDS there are things to appreciate 
and value. Despite the emotional pain and stress of 
caring for someone dying of AIDS, many caregivers 
in Folkman and Tedlie Moskowitz’s (2000) study 
reported positive feelings associated with their 
efforts. They saw their devotion to caregiving as an 
expression of the depth of their love for their part- 
ners and believed their efforts had preserved their 
partners’ dignity. They believed their efforts were 
both valued and worthwhile. These positive reap- 
praisals were associated with increases in positive 
mood for the caregivers in the study. 


PROBLEM-FOCUSED COPING Problem-focused cop- 
ing refers to actions taken to reduce the distress of a 
painful situation. In the case of terminal illness, it 
may seem that the situation is uncontrollable and 
therefore no action can be taken. This is why termi- 
nal illness is so distressing. However, in their study 
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of AIDS caregivers, Folkman and Tedlie Moskowitz 
(2000) found that, even though people could not 
control the final outcome, they did not adopt a help- 
less or passive stance. Instead, caregivers focused 
on smaller problems that they could solve, such as 
changing aspects of living arrangements to make 
their partner more comfortable; arranging planned 
outings; managing medications; preparing food; or 
planning entertainment activities. These activities, 
like positive reappraisal, were related to higher 
levels of positive affect. Further, solving problems 
encountered in the daily activities of caregiving 
contributed to a sense of personal effectiveness, 
mastery and control. 


INFUSING ORDINARY ACTIVITIES WITH POSITIVE 
MEANING Folkman and Tedlie Moskowitz (2000) 
asked AIDS caregivers in their study about things 
they had done that made them feel good, were per- 
sonally meaningful, and helped them get through the 
day. Somewhat amazingly, in over 1,700 interviews 
in which this question was asked, 99.5% of the par- 
ticipants recalled and reported positive events. Many 
of these events appear quite ordinary, such as plan- 
ning a special meal for their partner or a getting 
together with friends. However, the active planning 
that went into these events and the comfort they 
were able to provide for their partners led to both 
positive feelings and a sense of purpose and per- 
sonal meaning. Caregivers also reported unplanned 
events and experiences, such as receiving a compli- 
ment for a small task or encountering something like 
a beautiful flower. These events added a bit of cheer 
and good feeling to the daily routine of caregiving. 
Each of these ordinary activities, infused with posi- 
tive meaning, produced positive feelings and helped 
caregivers make it through the day. 


POSITIVE TRAITS AND HEALTH The contribution of 
positive emotions to our psychological resources 
suggests that any personal quality, experience, or 
activity that generates positive emotion, particularly 
when we are faced with a stressful experience, may 
have health benefits. Positive emotions, whether 
they arise from an enduring personal quality (a trait) 
like a cheerful temperament, a routinely practiced 
activity (a state) like an enjoyable hobby, or a cop- 
ing strategy such as looking for the bright side of 
a bad situation, all share the potential to improve 
our health. Research has identified a number of 


traits that are associated with improved health. For 
example, optimism, self-esteem, resilience, and 
emotional expression have all been linked to posi- 
tive health outcomes. At this point, psychologists do 
not have direct evidence linking the positive health 
benefits of these traits to the role of positive emo- 
tions. However, the potential contribution of posi- 
tive emotion is increasingly recognized (e.g., 
Aspinwall, 1998; Fredrickson, 2001; Hobfoll, 1989; 
Salovey et al., 2000). 

People with high self-esteem typically feel good 
about themselves and have a positive sense of self- 
worth. Myers (1992) argues that self-esteem is one of 
the best predictors of personal happiness. If you feel 
good about yourself you are also likely to be reason- 
ably happy with your life. One prominent theory of 
self-esteem called self-affirmation theory (Steele, 
1988) views self-esteem as a psychological resource 
that people can draw upon in challenging situations. 
When life deals a blow to our self-image, high self- 
esteem allows us to bounce back, stay on course, and 
affirm continuation of a positive self-image. Self- 
esteem is like “money in the bank.” If you have 
ample savings, a $500 car repair bill may not cause 
much upset; but if your bank account is at zero, that 
same bill will pose a big problem. People with high 
self-esteem are generally happier, fare better in stress- 
ful situations, are less prone to depression, and lead 
healthier lives overall than people with low self- 
esteem (e.g., Antonucci & Jackson, 1983; Crocker 
& Luthanen, 2003; Crocker & Park, 2004; Hobfoll & 
Lieberman, 1987; Kernis, 2003a, 2003b; Myers, 1992). 
There are many reasons why self-esteem and positive 
emotions are valuable psychological resources, such 
as the strong association between self-esteem and 
personal happiness, and the beneficial role of posi- 
tive emotions in coping with stress. 

Positive emotions may also play a role in the 
relationship between optimism and health. Optimism 
and pessimism are general expectations about the 
future. Optimists expect that more good things will 
happen to them than bad, while pessimists expect the 
opposite (Carver & Scheier, 2002a). A person’s 
answer to the question, “Is the glass half empty or is 
it half full?’ captures one fundamental difference 
between an optimistic and a pessimistic outlook. 

Numerous studies have shown that optimists 
enjoy generally better health than pessimists (e.g., 
Affleck, Tennen, & Apter, 2002; Peterson & Bosio, 1991; 
Scheier & Carver, 1992; Scheier, Carver, & Bridges, 
2001; Seligman, 1990). For example, compared to 
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their more pessimistic classmates, optimistic college 
students suffered from fewer colds, sore throats, and 
bouts with the flu over the course of a year. Larger- 
scale studies over long time periods provide strong 
support for the influence of optimism and pessimism 
on health. A 10-year study of 1,300 men living in 
Boston found optimists to be 50% less likely to suffer 
from coronary disease than their more pessimistic 
counterparts (Kubzansky, Sparrow, Volkonas, & 
Kwachi, 2001). A prospective study by Peterson and his 
colleagues (Peterson, Seligman, & Vaillant 1988) fol- 
lowed up with a group of men 35 years after they had 
graduated from Harvard, and found optimists to be sig- 
nificantly healthier than their pessimistic fellow alumni. 

What explains these relationships between 
optimism and better health? Like self-esteem, a vari- 
ety of factors may be involved. Optimists may be 
more likely to engage in protective health behaviors 
such as scheduling regular visits to the doctor, and 
by gathering and responding to information about 
their health. 

Recent research suggests that optimists may 
also exhibit stronger positive immune responses 
when under stress than pessimists (e.g., Segerstrom, 
Taylor, Kemeny, & Fahey, 1998). The link between 
optimism and positive emotion is suggested by the 
fact that an optimist expects good outcomes. This 
attitude may contribute to a positive state of mind, 
which may be a useful resource in times of stress or 
illness. Studies show that optimists cope more effec- 
tively with stress than pessimists (Scheier & Carver, 
1992); positive emotion may be part of the reason 
for this finding. Optimism is also strongly correlated 
with happiness and life satisfaction (Myers, 1992; 
Scheier & Carver, 1992). Optimistic people tend to 
be upbeat, happy, and satisfied with their lives. If 
optimism leads to more frequent experiencing of 
positive emotional states, this may also help explain 
the health benefits of an optimistic attitude. 

A number of other traits and states have 
shown similar relationships to health and to positive 
emotion. For example, all of the following have 
been found to be positively associated with health 
and/or happiness: sense of humor, hope, extraver- 
sion, belief in personal control over life outcomes, 
and forgiving others (see Lopez & Snyder, 2003; 
Myers, 1992; Snyder & Lopez, 2002, for reviews). 
Even though our understanding is at a beginning 
stage, it seems reasonable to suggest that positive 
emotions play a role in these relationships, just 
as they appear to help explain the benefits of 


self-esteem and optimism. Positive emotions are 
obviously not the whole story, given the complex 
factors that affect our health. A central aim of posi- 
tive psychology is to develop a research-based 
understanding of the role positive emotions do play. 


Social Resources 


Of all the diverse aspects of our lives, if we had to 
pick one that had the most powerful influence on 
overall happiness and health, it would have to be 
our relationships with others. Countless studies find 
that people involved in a network of close, support- 
ive relationships enjoy better health and more per- 
sonal happiness than those who lack such a network 
(Baumeister & Leary, 1995; Ryff & Singer, 2000). 
Confirming evidence is so overwhelming that Myers 
(1992) described the connection between relation- 
ships and well-being as a “deep truth” (p. 154). The 
fact that Myers’ observation has been repeated by 
several authors reviewing the relationship literature 
(e.g., Berscheid & Reis, 1998; Reis & Gable, 2003) is 
also testimony to the weight of supporting evidence. 

The most impressive evidence for the impor- 
tance of relationships comes from large-scale 
epidemiological studies involving thousands of 
people. These studies have found that people 
involved in a wide variety of social relationships 
(e.g., with spouses, friends, family members, 
neighbors, communities, and social or religious 
groups) get sick less often and live longer than 
people with few social involvements (see Cohen, 
Underwood, & Gottlieb, 2000; House Landis, & 
Umberson, 1988, for reviews). A 9-year follow-up 
study of mortality rates of 7,000 California residents 
found that the more social contacts a person had, 
the longer she or he lived (Berkman & Syme, 
1979). This finding was true across the board: for 
rich and poor, for women and for men, for young 
and old, and for people of differing ethnic and 
racial backgrounds. Through interviews with over 
2,500 adults during visits to their doctors, House 
and colleagues (1988) found that the most socially 
active men were 2 to 3 times more likely to survive 
over the next decade than their socially isolated 
counterparts. The same researchers also examined 
the association between relationship status and a 
set of widely recognized risk factors. Statistically, 
the health risks associated with a lack of social ties 
exceeded the risks of cigarette smoking and obe- 
sity (House et al., 1988). 
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On the negative side, we know that a lack of 
social ties, involvement in conflictual relationships, 
or loss of a significant relationship can contribute 
to loneliness, depression, personal distress, and 
unhappiness (e.g., Berscheid, 2003; Berscheid & 
Reis, 1998; Reis & Gable, 2003). For example, death 
of a spouse can have dramatic effects on both phys- 
ical and emotional well-being (Stroebe & Stroebe, 
1993). Studies show that the mortality risk for surviv- 
ing partners doubles in the week following the loss 
of their spouse (Kaprio, Koskenvuo, & Rita, 1987). 
Psychotherapists report that troubled relationships 
are one of the most common problems among their 
patients (Berscheid & Reis, 1998). Interpersonal rela- 
tionships are a frequent source of stress and upset. 
When national survey participants were asked to 
describe “the last bad thing that happened to 
[them],” they most often mentioned conflict or dis- 
ruption in their important relationships (e.g., with 
family members, friends, co-workers, or spouses) 
(Veroff, Douvan, & Kulka, 1981). 

The irony of relationships is that they con- 
tribute most to our enduring happiness and joy, but 
also to our distress and misery. Our relationships 
have the potential both to enhance and to compro- 
mise our health. What explains the role of relation- 
ships in health? One long-standing explanation is 
built on the value of social support as a resource for 
coping with stress. The buffering hypothesis states 
that social support from others reduces (.e., buffers) 
the potential debilitating effects of stress (Berscheid 
& Reis, 1998). By sharing our burden with others, 
our own burden becomes lighter, stress levels are 
reduced, and stress-induced suppression of the 
immune system may decrease (Cohen, 2002). 
Support for the buffering hypothesis comes from 
studies showing the health benefits of disclosing 
traumatic events to others. For example, Pennebaker 
and O’Heeron (1984) compared the health outcomes 
of spouses whose partners had committed suicide or 
died in automobile accidents. Surviving spouses who 
had shouldered the burden of their loss alone had 
more health problems than those who talked openly 
and shared their feelings with others. Disclosure of 
emotions about past traumas seems helpful, even if 
we simply write them down. Pennebaker, Kiecolt- 
Glaser, and Glaser (1988) asked 50 undergraduates 
to engage in “disclosure writing” either about per- 
sonal and traumatic events in their lives or about triv- 
ial topics. Students wrote for 20 minutes each day for 
4 days. The personal traumas described by students 


included divorce of their parents, death of a loved 
one, sexual and physical abuse, failed relationships, 
loneliness, and fears about the future. Immune sys- 
tem measures were collected at the beginning of the 
study, at the end, and at 6-week and 4-month follow- 
ups. Students who wrote about traumatic events 
showed healthier immune responses than those who 
wrote about trivial events. 

Other studies confirm the value of emotional 
disclosure of personally painful events. Cancer 
patients who discussed their feelings with other 
patients in a support group setting showed better 
health outcomes than cancer patients who were not 
involved in support groups (see Spiegel & Fawzy, 
2002, for a review). Recent experimental studies have 
directly manipulated participants’ stress levels and the 
availability of social support, and then examined the 
intensity of stress-related physiological responses 
within the sympathetic and endocrine systems (see 
Taylor et al., 2002, for a review). In these studies, par- 
ticipants were alone, or with one of their own friends, 
or with a supportive stranger assigned by the experi- 
menter. Stress response measures were taken during 
and after participants’ performance of a stressful task, 
such as giving a public speech. Results showed that 
the presence of a friend or supportive stranger 
reduced the intensity of stress responses and led to 
faster recovery of from the physiological effects of 
acute stress. 

The buffering hypothesis suggests that peo- 
ple benefit from social support only in times of 
stress. However, proponents of the direct effects 
hypothesis argue that social support contributes to 
an individual’s health independent of his or her 
level of stress (Stroebe & Stroebe, 1996). People 
involved in close, caring relationships are generally 
happier and healthier because of their supportive 
relationships, whether or not they are dealing with 
stressful life experiences (Berscheid & Reis, 1998). 
The health benefits of social support may stem from 
the positive emotions associated with close relation- 
ships and the feelings of security that come from the 
knowledge that people care about you and will be 
there when you need them (Salovey et al., 2000). 
These positive feelings may, in turn, enhance 
immune-system functioning. 


The Limits of Positive Emotions 


This chapter has reviewed some of the factors that 
contribute to the physical, psychological, and social 
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resources that help fight disease and counteract the 
negative effects of stress. Positive emotions are 
increasingly recognized as contributing to these 
resources. To keep the role of positive emotions in 
proper perspective, a few words of caution are in 
order. First, as mentioned earlier in this section, we 
know considerably more about the health-threaten- 
ing effects of negative emotions and stress than we 
know about the health-enhancing effects of positive 
emotions. At present, research findings strongly 
suggest a link between positive emotions and 
health. The value of positive emotions is becoming 
increasingly recognized and researched. Possible 
explanations have been offered regarding specific 
mechanisms by which positive emotions may con- 
tribute to better health. However, research confirm- 
ing these explanations is at a preliminary stage. 
It seems fair to say that positive emotions do 
make a significant difference in people’s health. 
Understanding the specific pathways that explain 
how they make a difference is one goal of research 
in positive psychology. 

Secondly, there are limits to the power of 
positive emotions. No serious scientist views posi- 
tive emotion, an optimistic outlook, or social 
support as a miracle cure for serious illness, or as 
providing any guarantee of a long and happy 
life. Traumatic experiences, like death of a spouse, 
can overwhelm our coping resources. Prolonged 
and severe trauma, such as the stress associated 
with war, is damaging. No amount of good humor, 
cheerfulness, or optimism in the face of major life 
challenges ensures a happy or healthy ending. The 
critical standard for evaluating the effects of posi- 
tive emotions is a relative one. That is, other things 
being equal, people who experience and cultivate 
positive emotions may have an edge in terms of 
the strength of their physical, psychological, and 
social resources for coping with illness and stress, 
compared to people with less frequent positive 
emotional experiences. The health benefits of pos- 
itive emotions are relative—not absolute. Positive 
emotions don’t cure in an absolute sense: you were 
sick and now you are not. Positive emotions help, 
and we know this because of empirical compar- 
isons with the effects of negative emotions. The 
bottom line here is this: Research suggests that 
positive emotions contribute to faring better. Better 
than what? Better than you would fare without 
them, and better than you might fare with negative 
emotions. 


POSITIVE EMOTIONS AND WELL-BEING 
Happiness and Positive Behavior 


Positive emotions are described as a central compo- 
nent of the SWB definition of happiness. People 
who enjoy frequent positive emotions and experi- 
ence few negative emotions, along with a judgment 
that their life is satisfying, are considered happy. 
A number of studies show that people in a positive 
mood act quite differently than when they are in a 
bad mood or experiencing a distressing emotion. 
This is hardly news, but it is interesting that many 
of the behaviors we consider to be positive are 
enhanced by positive affect. Happy people, whether 
by temperament or recent experiences, are more 
tolerant and less prejudicial, more compassionate, 
more focused on others rather than self-focused, 
more helpful to others, and more enjoyable to be 
with (sen, 2003; Myers, 1992). Evidence supporting 
the broaden-and-build theory suggests that positive 
emotions contribute to more flexible, creative and 
resilient responses in the face of challenge 
(Fredrickson, 2001, 2002). These findings led Myers 
(1992) to suggest that happiness might be viewed as 
a desirable state in and of itself because it is linked 
to so many positive behaviors. As Myers noted, 
it is negative emotions and unhappiness—not 
happiness—that causes us to be self-absorbed, 
self-centered, and focused on our own preoccupa- 
tions. Happiness seems to produce a more expan- 
sive view of the world around us. 


Positive Emotions and Success 


In American culture, it is widely believed that 
success makes people happy. A recent extensive 
research review examined whether the causal arrow 
might also point the other way (Lyubomirsky et al., 
2005). Might positive affect and happiness promote 
success? More specifically, these researchers asked, 
are chronically happy people, defined as those who 
have frequent experiences of positive emotions, 
more successful in multiple domains of life? 
The answer is yes. In their analysis of hundreds of 
cross-sectional, longitudinal, and experimental 
studies, happy people were consistently found to 
enjoy greater success in marriage, friendship, 
income, work, and mental and physical health. 
Compared to their less happy peers, happy people 
have more satisfying marriages, are more 
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likeable and extraverted and have a richer network 
of friends, receive more favorable evaluations from 
their employers, take better care of their physical 
health, cope more effectively with challenge, and 
have higher incomes. Moreover, longitudinal studies 
show that happiness precedes as well as follows suc- 
cess and many of the effects of positive emotions 
were paralleled by experimental research that 
induced positive affect in well-controlled studies. 

The sources of an individual’s happiness 
might stem from an enduring trait, current life cir- 
cumstances, or the satisfaction derived from inten- 
tionally chosen activities, such as satisfying work or 
investment in one’s family. Whatever its source, the 
evidence seems clear that happy people fare better 
in many areas of life. Lyubomirsky and her col- 
leagues believe that their empirical review provides 
strong support for Fredrickson’s broaden-and-build 
theory of positive emotions. Positive emotions do 
seem to build people’s intellectual, psychological, 
and social resources that contribute to success and 
positive well-being, and success seems to con- 
tribute to enhanced happiness, as well. The two- 
way street of happiness and success, with each 
contributing reciprocally to the other, supports 
Fredrickson’s idea of a potential upward spiral of 
well-being. 


Positive Emotions and Flourishing 


The strong connections between positive emotions 
and individual success and health raise the possi- 
bility that positive emotions might signify optimal 
functioning. That is, if positive emotions were not 
somehow a central aspect of positive functioning, 
why would researchers find so many aspects of 
health related to them? In an intriguing article, 
Fredrickson and Losada (2005) describe a quanti- 
tative relationship between people’s emotional 
experience and their level of optimal functioning. 
These researchers drew on the work of Corey 
Keyes (2002, 2007) and his model of complete 
mental health as flourishing. Flourishing is a 
state of optimal human functioning that is at the 
opposite end of the continuum from mental 
illness. In other words, flourishing is complete 
mental health. Languishing is a state that divides 
mental health from mental illness and is character- 
ized by a feeling of emptiness, hollowness, 
or what people used to call melancholy. 


Languishing individuals have few symptoms of 
mental illness, but they also have few symptoms of 
mental health. In other words, there is no serious 
pathology, but there is little purpose, meaning, or 
zest for life either. 

Drawing on Fredrickson’s broaden-and-build 
theory of positive emotions and the substantial 
research connecting positive emotions to enhanced 
well-being and performance, Fredrickson and Losada 
(2005) hypothesized that the ratio of positive-to- 
negative emotions and behaviors that people experi- 
ence during a given time period might be an index of 
the flourishing—languishing dimension. That is, might 
there be some critical ratio of positive-to-negative that 
divides optimal functioning (flourishing) from poor 
functioning (languishing)? Fredrickson and Losada 
reviewed evidence from studies of effective business 
management teams, intensive observational research 
with married couples, and investigations of depressed 
patients before and after treatment. In each of these 
studies, positive and negative behaviors and emotions 
were measured and their ratio calculated in relation- 
ship to quality-of-outcome measures. The evidence 
from these studies converged on a “critical positivity 
ratio” of 2.9. That is, within a given time period, a 
ratio at or above roughly three times the positive 
affect to negative affect signifies flourishing, and 
ratios below that signify languishing. In everyday 
life, this would suggest that if during a week you 
experienced 12 significant positive events and only 
4 negative events, you probably had a good week 
with a ratio of 12/4 = 3. 

To investigate the discriminative validity of this 
ratio in relation to mental criteria for flourishing and 
languishing, Fredrickson and Losada had two sam- 
ples of college students complete Keyes’ (2002) 
mental health measures and keep a daily log of their 
emotional experiences over a 1-month period. 
Measures of flourishing were drawn from the work 
of Corey Keyes (2002, 2007). Flourishing is defined 
by scores on questionnaire items measuring high 
SWB (frequent positive affect and high life satisfac- 
tion), self-acceptance, personal growth, purpose in 
life, environmental mastery, autonomy, positive 
relations with others, and positive social function- 
ing, including social acceptance, actualization, con- 
tribution, coherence, and integration. The presence 
of a majority of these characteristics (six), together 
with the absence of mental illness symptoms, define 
flourishing in Keyes’ conceptualization. 
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The primary results for this study were based 
on dividing the monthly total of positive emotional 
experiences by the total for negative emotional expe- 
riences, and examining the relation of the resulting 
ratio to the criteria for flourishing. Consistent with 
predictions, flourishing students had ratios at or 
above 2.9 (average was 3.2) and non-flourishing stu- 
dents were below the 2.9 threshold. 


A GENERAL THEORY OF POSITIVITY? A general the- 
ory of positivity is an intriguing and potentially inte- 
grative addition to positive psychology’s growing 
arsenal of informative theories, and fertile ground 
for future research. The robustness of the evidence 
for the 2.9 ratio is supported by the fact that it was 
found in such diverse samples and life domains (.e., 
business, marriage, depressed patients, college stu- 
dents) and also when different measures of positivity, 
negativity, and outcome assessments were used. As 
described by Fredrickson and Losada, a general 
theory of positivity predicts that the line dividing 
human flourishing from languishing among individ- 
uals and groups is strongly associated with positivity 
ratios of 2.9. 

You may wonder if there is an upper limit to 
this ratio. Is there such a thing as too much positiv- 
ity? Fredrickson and Losada provide evidence sug- 
gesting that the answer is yes. While not empirically 
assessed, mathematical models suggest that at very 
high ratios (11.6) the relationship of positive emo- 
tion to flourishing begins to break down. As these 
authors note, a certain amount of negativity seems 
to be necessary for healthy functioning. Conflict, 
pain, and distress all represent opportunities for per- 
sonal growth, and for growth in relationship to oth- 
ers. Negativity contributes to flourishing by helping 
to build psychological growth and resilience. In any 
case, a life with no negative experiences is impossi- 
ble. It is probably unhealthy as well. 


CULTIVATING POSITIVE EMOTIONS 


Life is full of simple pleasures that we simply enjoy for 
themselves and/or use to reduce stress and bad feel- 
ings. Examples would include fixing a delicious meal 
for family or friends, taking a hot bath, going for a 
casual stroll, reading a good book with a glass of wine 
in the evening, a cup of coffee with the morning 
paper, and a host of more elaborate activities such as 
gardening, painting, photography, woodworking, and 


other hobbies. A major message of this chapter is that 
these activities are good for us, not only because they 
offset negative emotions, but also because positive 
emotions, independent of their detoxifying effects, are 
good for us. We end this chapter by considering two 
examples of positive emotion-promoting activities that 
are probably familiar to you. They are simple, free, 
and enjoyable. 


Flow Experiences 


Think of an activity or experience in which you 
become totally absorbed and lose yourself in the 
moment. At the same time, you are highly effective 
in expressing your skill and don’t have to think 
about what you are doing. In fact, once you start to 
think and analyze, the whole experience ends and 
you are back to your everyday state of mind. As a 
mini-example of this kind of experience (which 
Csikszentmihalyi calls “flow”) (Csikszentmihalyi, 
1990, 1997; Nakamura & Csikszentmihalyi, 2002, 
2003), consider what happened to your textbook’s 
first author. I golf. Not well, but I've had my 
moments. One of these moments occurred on a 
round at my favorite course while golfing with a 
friend. I was just thoroughly enjoying the game and 
being outdoors and I seemed to be in a groove, 
playing well. On the next-to-the-last hole my part- 
ner pointed out that I was two over par which, for 
me, was the round of my life. I started wondering 
why I was doing so well. I started thinking about 
my grip, stance, address to the ball, swing, etc. Of 
course, this was the kiss of death for my good 
round. The 17th hole was along a lakefront. I put 
my drive in the lake. The final hole had a small 
pond and a sand trap. I managed to get into both. I 
ended the round 8 over par! Thinking too much 
ruined my game. 

I am convinced that one of the reasons that 
Michael Jordan of the Chicago Bulls was such an 
attraction when he played was not only because he 
was consistently a good player, but on many occa- 
sions he had phenomenal games of 40 to 50 or more 
points. Everything he did worked. He played 
“unconsciously,” was “in the zone,” and could make 
baskets even when he was off-balance and had mul- 
tiple defenders in his face. But you don’t have to be 
a star to experience flow. In Csikszentmihalyi’s 
(1990) interview studies, ordinary people described 
this same kind of experience that many referred to 
as “flow.” Rock climbers, dancers, chess players, 
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basketball players, musicians and painters described 
how they often got lost in the moment of creativity 
or performance—doing their best, but feeling “out- 
side themselves,” as if they were watching it all 
happen from an external perspective. They engaged 
in flow-producing activities for the intrinsic enjoy- 
ment those activities yielded. The simple doing of 
the activity was its own reward. They also described 
the exhilaration they felt during or after such flow 
experiences. 

The experience of flow can be contrasted with 
our more typical state of mind that we will call our 
“8-to-5 mind.” Our 8-to-5 mind is the one that goes 
to work, balances the checkbook, and analyzes 
what, when, and how we are going to solve prob- 
lems and tackle various daily tasks. This is not to say 
that people cannot experience flow at work. In fact, 
Csikszentmihalyi and his colleagues have found that 
the most satisfying and productive work involves a 
level of challenge appropriate to our skill that 
actively engages our talents, is deeply meaningful, 
and produces a sense of “vital engagement” and 
flow (see Nakamura & Csikszentmihalyi, 2002, 
2003). So, our contrast of flow with an 8-to-5 mind- 
set is not meant to be a work-versus-play distinc- 
tion, since some people have the good fortune to 
combine the two. Rather, it points to the fact that 
flow is less common than our “normal” state of con- 
sciousness. In this regard, we might consider flow as 
a naturally occurring altered state of consciousness 
when compared to the more frequently experienced 
8-to-5 mindset. In flow, we are “out of our minds” in 
the sense of breaking through the dominance of 
normal consciousness. Consistent with this idea and 
our golf example, when “normal mind” intrudes, 
flow is lost. Table 1 shows the differences between 
normal mind and flow (out of your mind). 

Duality means to be aware of yourself and the 
environment as two separate objects. Self-control 
refers to consciously directing our actions. That is, “I 
am doing this now, and next I will do that.” We con- 
sciously monitor our actions related to a task or 
activity. In flow, there is a merging of action, aware- 
ness, and the sense of self, such that we lose the 
feeling of consciously controlling our actions (loss 
of self). This does not mean that we literally lose 
ourselves. It means we don’t have to think in a self- 
reflective way about what we are doing. It just 
flows—seems to happen by itself. If you play a 
musical instrument, you know the difference 
between having to think consciously about each 


TABLE 1 Flow versus the 8-to-5 Mind 


Normal Mind 8 to 5 Out of Your Mind — (Flow) 


1. Duality 1. 


Oneness 
2. Self-control 2. Loss of self 

3. Attention wanders 3. Total absorption 
4 4 


. Time conscious . Time flies-frozen 


5. Internal talk 5. Talk destroys it 
6. Confusion 6. Clarity of action 
7. Negative emotions 7. Exhilaration 

8. Stress accumulates 8. Discharges stress 


note, and having the music just flow effortlessly 
because it’s so well-learned. 

Attention and time-consciousness are frequent 
problems in our 8-to-5 minds. We daydream at work 
and in class; we have trouble focusing on the task at 
hand; we watch the clock and can’t believe how 
time drags. Of course, this assumes that one’s job or 
class is not overwhelmingly interesting or challeng- 
ing. In flow, attention is never a problem because we 
are totally absorbed in the activity. Neither is time an 
issue, because it seems to fly or stand still. An hour 
can go by in what feels like a moment. 

In our 8-to-5 minds, we are often confused 
and concerned about our performance and what 
other people think of us. We also carry on conversa- 
tions with ourselves (in a kind of internal talk) in 
which we analyze, ruminate about the future or 
past, and consider what is going on around us. In 
flow, there is utter clarity of action. We know exactly 
what we are doing and we get ongoing and immedi- 
ate feedback from the environment. In sports, 
music, and writing, you see and hear the results of 
your efforts as they occur. As we discussed earlier, 
internal talk, self-reflection, and conscious thinking 
leads to kind of “paralysis-by-analysis” of flow. 

Finally, although not specifically evaluated, 
many of Csikszentmihalyi’s research participants 
commented on the discharge of stress and the feeling 
of leaving your troubles behind that resulted from 
flow experiences. This stands in contrast to the 8-to-5 
mind; by the end of a week at school or work, most 
of us feel at least a bit stressed, worn down, and 
ready for the weekend. Because flow is associated 
with enjoyment and an ending feeling of “Whew, that 
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was great!” it would seem to follow that reduced 
stress would be one of the benefits of flow. In addi- 
tion, our review of the beneficial physiological effects 
of positive emotions suggests that people who regu- 
larly participate in flow activities might enjoy some 
enhancement of physical and mental health. 


Savoring 


Most of us have experienced the difference between 
hurriedly eating a hamburger at a fast-food restau- 
rant and a relaxed candlelight dinner where each 
bite of food and each sip of wine is consumed 
slowly in order to appreciate, prolong, and enjoy 
the sensual pleasure it offers. Based on their studies, 
Bryant and Verhoff (2007) argue that savoring a 
good meal offers a more general model for savoring 
good moments in life and increasing the intensity 
and frequency of our positive experiences. 

The basic assumption of savoring is that “peo- 
ple have capacities to attend to, appreciate, and 
enhance the positive experiences in their lives” 
(Bryant & Verhoff, 2007, p. 2, italics in original). 
Savoring may occur spontaneously. We may find 
ourselves captivated by a striking sunset. 
Appreciation and enjoyment arise from immersing 
ourselves in the beauty of the colors and patterns of 
light. Bryant and Verhoff believe that whether 
planned or spontaneous, three preconditions must 
be met for savoring to occur. First, we must have a 
sense of immediacy of what is happening in the 
moment—here and now. That is focused attention, 
and it’s easiest to think of in terms of a specific object 
or activity (e.g., a sunset or a hot bath), but it also 
applies to internal thoughts and feelings. A person 
might savor a memory, such as a great time with 
good friends or a treasured childhood experience. 
One might also savor the anticipation of a future 
positive event, like getting married or graduating 
from college. Whatever the focus, it needs to fully 
absorb your attention in order for savoring to occur. 

Secondly, to experience savoring, social and 
self-esteem needs must be set aside. If you are wor- 
ried or thinking about how others view you, or pre- 
occupied with getting ahead in your career, with 
family issues, or all your life responsibilities, there is 
little room for savoring the moment. Given the hec- 
tic lives most of us lead today, Bryant and Verhoff 
believe that people may have to intentionally 
set aside time for relaxation and disengagement 
from the endless stream of thoughts, worries, and 


concerns that dominate our everyday conscious- 
ness. Savoring requires an attentive, but a quiet and 
relaxed state of mind. 

Thirdly, savoring requires a mindful focus on 
the pleasurable features of a current experience— 
fully appreciating one particular thing and all it 
has to offer, rather than thinking of several things 
at once that may divert attention away from the 
present moment and what is in front of us. This 
means we need to take a break from analytical 
thinking and just take in the experience, allowing 
ourselves, to some extent, to “get lost” in it. This 
aspect of savoring is somewhat similar to the “total 
absorption” that characterizes the flow experience. 
However, flow (as we have seen) gets disrupted 
by too much self-awareness. Savoring is a more 
self-aware activity, in which thinking still occurs, 
but is focused on enhancing the experience. 
Bryant and Verhoff believe that attending to, think- 
ing about, and identifying the emotions associated 
with savoring can heighten its positive effects. 
That is, asking ourselves, “What emotion am I feel- 
ing?” Is the savoring emotion a feeling of awe, 
warmth, comfort, joy, inspiration, happiness, 
pleasure, gratefulness, mellowness, contentment, 
or connectedness to others? By focusing on the 
specifics and subtleties of savoring emotions, we 
may become more aware of the rich complexity of 
our emotions and the kinds of savoring experi- 
ences that can create them. 

Savoring is a relatively simple and straight- 
forward way to enhance our positive experiences. 
It is not difficult to think of how we might punc- 
tuate each day with savoring moments and 
unplug for a time from our hectic lives. With prac- 
tice over time, one might also find that savoring 
becomes a more general mindset applied to more 
and more aspects of life, and that it may begin to 
occur spontaneously when we encounter moments 
worth appreciating. 

The evidence reviewed in this chapter strongly 
suggests that increasing our experience of positive 
emotions, whether through savoring, flow, socializ- 
ing with friends, or other enjoyable activities, pays 
dividends in the form of enhanced well-being. 
Consistent with Fredrickson’s broaden-and build- 
theory, positive emotions enhance our physical, 
psychological, and social coping resources. 
However, positive emotions are also “good” for us 
whether or not we are in distress. Positive emotions 
contribute to a happy and satisfying life. 
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Chapter Summary Questions 


1 


2. 


. What evidence suggests that positive and nega- 


tive affect underlie our emotional experience? 

a. How do negative emotions fit the concept of 
specific action tendencies? 

b. Why don’t positive emotions fit the specific 
action-tendencies concept? 


. Describe four ways in which positive emotions 


broaden thought-action repertoires and build 
personal resources, according to Fredrickson’s 
theory. Give an example of each. 


. a. What are the effects of stress and negative 


emotions on immune-system functioning? 
Describe and give a research example. 

b. What are the effects of positive emotions on 
immune-system functioning? Describe and 
give a research example. 


. Describe problem-focused, emotion-focused, 


and pro-active coping. 


. Describe three ways in which positive emotions 


might influence successful coping. 


. Describe and give examples of the following 


three coping strategies that help generate positive 

emotions (described by Folkman and Tedlie 

Moskowitz): 

e positive reappraisal 

e problem-focused coping based on positive 
emotions 


Key Terms 


positive affect 

negative affect 
broaden-and-build theory 
problem-focused coping 
emotion-focused coping 


Web Resources 


Positive Emotions 


proactive coping 


10. 


11 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


positive reappraisal 
buffering hypothesis 


direct effects hypothesis 


flourishing 


www.unc.edu/peplab/barb_fredrickson_page.html 
Web site for the research of Barbara Fredrickson and 
the broaden-and-build theory of positive emotions. 


APA Online: Positive Emotions, Affect, and Health 


www.apa.org American Psychological Association 
site. Search for articles and recent research on posi- 


tive emotions and affect. 


e infusing ordinary activities with positive 
meaning 

a. What does research show about the relation- 
ships among self-esteem, optimism, and 
health? 

b. What role may positive emotions play in 
explaining these relationships? 


. Describe a study showing the relationship 


between social contacts and health. 

a. How does the buffering hypothesis explain 
the effects of social relationship? 

b. Describe a study that supports the buffering 
hypothesis. 


. What is the direct effects hypothesis? 
12. 


What are the limits of positive emotions? What 

comparisons are involved? 

What kinds of positive behaviors and life suc- 

cesses are related to happiness and positive 

affect? Give four examples. 

a. How is the “critical positivity” ratio of 2.9 
measured in research? 

What are the limits and qualifications to a gen- 

eral theory of positivity? 

What are four differences between a flow expe- 

rience and the “8-to-5” mind? 

What three preconditions are necessary for 

savoring to occur? 


languishing 

critical positivity ratio 
general theory of positivity 
flow experience 

savoring 


Creating Flow Experiences 
www.positivepsychology.org Web site for Positive 
Psychology Center at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Search for links to flow experiences. 
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CHAPTER OUTLINE 


What is Resilience? 
Developmental Perspectives 
Clinical Perspectives 
Resilience Research 
Sources of Resilience 
The Dangers of Blaming the Victim 
Sources of Resilience in Children 
Focus on Research: Resilience Among Disadvantaged Youth 
Sources of Resilience in Adulthood and Later Life 
Successful Aging 
Growth Through Trauma 
Negative Effects of Trauma 
Positive Effects of Trauma 
Explanations for Growth Through Trauma 
Focus on Research: In their Own Words—Making Sense of Loss 


major tenet of positive psychology is that our capacity to experience and actively 
cultivate positive emotions is one foundation of health and happiness. In this chap- 
ter, we examine human resilience as another foundation of well-being. Resilience 
refers to humans’ amazing ability to bounce back and even thrive in the face of serious life 
challenges. Research suggests that resilience is a widely shared human capacity that many 
people may not know they possess until confronted with trauma or crisis. Consider the fol- 
lowing example of human resilience among children who spent the first years of life in 
some of the worst conditions imaginable. 
In 1989, the people of Romania overthrew the brutal dictatorship of Nicolae Ceasescu. 
In the months that followed, Western nations learned of the bizarre family policies that 
resulted in over 150,000 children living under appalling conditions in state-run Romanian 
orphanages (Center for Family Development, 2004; Witness, 2004). Ceasescu took power in 
1965 and wanted to double Romania’s population in a generation. His regime required 
women to have 5 children by age 45, before they were allowed access to birth control and 
abortions. Economic conditions in Romania were harsh. Ceasescu was exporting grain to 
pay off a large national debt and he siphoned off money to fund grandiose projects, includ- 
ing his own life of luxury. Basic food necessities like meat and potatoes were rationed for 
Romanian citizens. The stark reality for many poor Romanian families was that they simply 
could not afford to feed and clothe the number of children required by the government. As 
a consequence, thousands of children were turned over to state-run orphanages. Ceasescu 
regarded children of poor families as “undesirables’—nothing more than a source of cheap 
labor for the future. 


From Chapter 4 of Positive Psychology, First Edition. Steve R. Baumgardner, Marie K. Crothers. 
Copyright © 2009 by Pearson Education, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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News reports and documentaries provided dra- 
matic images of the horrific conditions in Romania’s 
orphanages. Children were malnourished and slept 
in dirty cribs, or four children to a cot. Blankets were 
soaked in urine and infected with lice. Few children 
had shoes or pants, even during winter. Orphanage 
buildings were often unheated and had broken win- 
dows. Many children suffered from severe diarrhea 
and infectious diseases. Observers reported seeing 
children rocking themselves to sleep in their cribs. 
Many children at 2 and 3 years of age still hadn’t 
learned to walk and were not yet potty trained. 
Because of the absence of adult supervision, older 
children often bullied and intimidated younger chil- 
dren on the playground. Nearly every ingredient for 
healthy physical and psychological development was 
missing from these children’s lives. 

The heart-rending images of Romanian 
orphanages led people from all over the world to 
pursue adoption of these neglected children. Two 
psychologists tracked the progress of some of these 
adopted children. Elinor Ames (1997) compared 
three groups of children. The first group consisted 
of 46 children who had spent between 8 months 
and 4% years in Romanian orphanages and were 
adopted by Canadian parents. The average age at 
adoption was 18.5 months. The second group con- 
sisted of 46 non-adopted Canadian-born children 
growing up in their birth families. These children 
were matched in age and gender to the sample of 
orphanage children. The third group of children 
had been adopted from Romanian maternity hospi- 
tals before 4 months of age. Michael Rutter and the 
English and Romanian Adoptees Study Team (1998) 
evaluated 111 Romanian orphanage children 
adopted to English families before the age of 2, and 
compared them to 52 children of similar ages 
adopted within England. 

As would be expected, many adopted chil- 
dren did suffer a continuation of significant prob- 
lems caused by harsh orphanage conditions. Ames 
(1997) reported serious problems in four specific 
areas: IQs below 85; behavior problems severe 
enough to require professional help; insecure 
attachment to adopting parents; and persistence of 
stereotyped behavior from the orphanage environ- 
ment (e.g., rocking). She found that 30% of orphan- 
age children, 3 years after adoption, had either 
three or all four of these problems. The longer the 
children had been in the orphanage, the more 
severe and long-lasting their difficulties were. 


However, both Ames and Rutter found dramatic 
improvements in physical and cognitive develop- 
ment among adopted orphanage children. Two 
years after adoption, Rutter described the gains in 
cognitive abilities among children in his study as 
“spectacular” (Rutter et al., 1998). In the Ames 
study, 35% had none of the four serious problems 
studied and 35% had only one or two of the prob- 
lems. Both studies found that children who were 
adopted before 6 months of age were indistinguish- 
able from comparison samples. These results are all 
the more powerful, given that the majority of chil- 
dren in each study showed significant delays in 
development before adoption. The ability of so 
many children to recover from truly horrific condi- 
tions is a testament to human strength and 
resilience in the face of severe adversity. 


WHAT IS RESILIENCE? 
Developmental Perspectives 


Definitions of resilience share a common core of 
meaning, focusing on good outcomes following sig- 
nificant life challenges. Such challenges have the 
potential to derail normal development and under- 
cut healthy functioning. Ann Masten (2001, p. 228) 
defines resilience as “a class of phenomenon char- 
acterized by good outcomes in spite of serious thre- 
ats to adaptation or development’ (author’s italics). 
Ryff and Singer (2003a, p. 20), define resilience as 
“maintenance, recovery, or improvement in mental 
or physical health following challenge’ (italics in 
original). 

It is important to recognize that descriptions of 
resilient responses or resilient individuals are judg- 
ment calls. As Masten (2001) notes, two factors are 
involved. For a judgment of resilience to be made, a 
person must first face a “significant” threat or risk 
that has the potential to produce negative outcomes. 
Research has investigated a variety of factors that 
may threaten normal development. Studies show 
that children who grow up in physically abusive 
homes, who have parents suffering from mental ill- 
ness or alcoholism, or who are raised in poverty are 
at significant risk for a variety of problems (Masten, 
2001; Masten & Reed, 2002; Ryff & Singer, 2003a). 
Compared to children raised by healthy parents, for 
example, children raised by parents with mental 
illnesses are at greater risk for developing mental ill- 
nesses themselves (Rutter, 1985). A judgment of 
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resilience, then, requires that the person has faced a 
significant risk or threat to well-being. Without a 
demonstrated risk, there is no resilience. 

The second part of resilience requires judgment 
of a favorable or good outcome. The standards for 
judging outcomes may be defined by the normative 
expectations of society for the age and situation of the 
individual (Masten, 2001). For example, if a test of 
reading ability shows that 90% of third graders across 
the U.S. achieve a certain average score, this informa- 
tion could be used to define a “third grade reading 
standard.” A third grade child who scores significantly 
below the standard is not reading up to expectations 
for his or her grade level. A child scoring well above 
average exceeds the standard. A similar logic has led 
to the development of standards for judging intelli- 
gence, social behavior, and mental health. Researchers 
may also use comparison groups like those in the 
Romanian orphanage studies. Orphanage children 
were compared to “normal” adopted and non- 
adopted children for purposes of evaluating deficits 
and delays in development. Finally, Masten (2001) 
notes that some researchers have also defined 
resilience as an absence of problem behaviors or psy- 
chopathology following adversity. Children of alco- 
holic, mentally ill, or abusive parents may be judged 
resilient if they don’t develop substance abuse prob- 
lems, suffer mental illness, become abusive parents 
themselves, or show symptoms of poor adjustment. 

Resilient responses to adversity are common 
across the life span. We all encounter a variety of 
challenges as we journey through life. Raising kids, 
divorce, relocation, job loss, illness, loss of a signifi- 
cant other, and physical declines late in life are 
all common parts of the human experience. 
Researchers studying adult development and the 
aging process have focused on how people main- 
tain their health and well-being and continue to 
grow as individuals despite the inevitable challenges 
of life. As in childhood, resilient responses to chal- 
lenge are quite common across the life span—a 
phenomenon Ann Masten (2001) calls “ordinary 
magic.” Consistent with Masten’s concept of “ordi- 
nary magic,” researchers have emphasized the nor- 
mal and everyday bases of resilience (see Ryff & 
Singer, 2003a, 2003b, for reviews). The foundations 
of resilience include psychological resources such as 
a flexible self-concept that permits people to change 
key features of their self-definition in response 
to changing circumstances, a sense of autonomy 
and self-direction, and environmental mastery and 


competence. Social resources are also important 
to resilience. Included here are quality relation- 
ships with others who provide intimacy and social 
support. 


Clinical Perspectives 


As we have seen, developmental researchers have 
examined children who faced adversity during some 
part of their growing up years. Resilient responses 
were documented by the fact that some children 
showed healthy outcomes despite facing serious 
threats to normal development. Within the clinical 
psychology literature, studies of resilience have a 
somewhat different focus. Compared to developmen- 
tal research, clinical investigations have examined 
how people cope with more specific life challenges 
occurring within a shorter frame of time. Develop- 
mental studies of resilience often involve long-term, 
longitudinal studies of children facing multiple risks. 
In contrast, research in clinical psychology has investi- 
gated shorter-term reactions to specific events, such as 
loss (e.g., death of a loved one) and trauma (i.e., vio- 
lent or life-threatening situations). Bonanno (2004) 
describes a resilient response to a specific loss or 
trauma as “the ability of adults in otherwise normal 
circumstances who are exposed to an isolated and 
potentially disruptive event, such as a death of a close 
relation or a violent or life-threatening situation, to 
maintain relatively stable, healthy levels of psycholog- 
ical and physical functioning” (p. 20). Within the clin- 
ical research literature, the concept of resilience has 
been described in contrast to the more long-standing 
concept of recovery (Bonanno, 2004). 

Recent studies evaluating people’s emotional 
reactions to loss and trauma suggest that recovery 
and resilience represent two distinct patterns of 
response (see Figure 1). Bonanno (2004) argues that 
recovery, judged by mental health criteria, involves 
a period of clinically significant symptoms (e.g., of 
posttraumatic stress or depression) lasting at least 
6 months. This period is followed by a much longer 
time frame of several years, during which the indi- 
vidual gradually returns to the level of mental health 
that existed before the trauma or loss. Resilience, on 
the other hand, involves short-term disturbances in 
a person’s normal functioning lasting only for 
a period of weeks. This disturbance is followed by 
a return to relatively stable and generally 
healthy functioning. Resilience is characterized by 
“bouncing back” from negative experiences 
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FIGURE 1 Patterns of Disruptions in Normal Functioning 
Across Time Following Loss and Trauma 


Source: Bonanno, G. A. (2004). Loss, trauma and human 
resilience: Have we underestimated the human capacity to 
thrive after extremely aversive events? American 
Psychologist, 59, 20-28. Copyright American Psychological 
Association. Reprinted by permission. 


within a relatively short period of time. The concept 
of resilience highlights the strength of the individual 
and his or her coping resources. Recovery begins 
with more severe reactions and takes considerably 
more time before the person returns pre-event lev- 
els of functioning. The concept of recovery high- 
lights individual vulnerability and coping resources 
that have been overwhelmed. Chronic and delayed 
patterns of response to trauma are characterized by 
enduring or delayed disruptions, respectively. 
Clinical psychologists have begun to explore 
the implications of resilience for the diagnosis and 
treatment of trauma-related psychopathology. For 
example, Bonanno (2004) argues that clinical psy- 
chologists may have underestimated the prevalence 
of resilient responses to trauma and loss. This under- 
estimation may occur because clinicians tend to see 
only those people who suffer persistent reactions 
and therefore seek out professional help. As a conse- 
quence, clinicians may tend to believe that severe 
reactions to trauma and loss are relatively common, 
and resilient responses relatively rare. Furthermore, 
resilient responses may be misinterpreted as signs of 
poor adjustment or inadequate coping—in short, 
symptomatic of pathology. That is, people who did 
not go through a prolonged grieving process were 
thought to be avoiding or denying the reality of their 
distress. Avoidance and denial signified maladaptive 


coping that could potentially result in a delayed grief 
reaction at some later time. Bonanno notes that 
these assumptions have been challenged by recent 
research showing that many people experience rela- 
tively short-term disturbances after loss, rather than 
prolonged periods of distress, grieving, or depres- 
sion. There is little evidence that the absence of dis- 
tress is pathological, and virtually no evidence 
supporting a delayed grief reaction. In addition, peo- 
ple showing low levels of grief and distress following 
loss of a loved one have not been found to be cold, 
callous, or insensitive individuals. To avoid patholo- 
gizing normal reactions, Bonanno argues for a 
greater awareness that resilience is both a common 
and a healthy response to loss and trauma. 


RESILIENCE RESEARCH 


Studies of resilience are most prominent in develop- 
mental psychology. Interest in resilience grew 
out of a shared awareness among developmental 
researchers studying at-risk children (Masten, 2001). 
In the 1970s, scientists began to take notice of the sig- 
nificant number of children in their studies who 
showed healthy development despite having faced 
serious adversity. Adverse conditions examined in 
research include war, poverty, parental alcoholism 
and mental illness, family violence, natural disasters, 
divorce, and single parenthood (Cicchetti & Garmezy, 
1993; Garmezy, 1991; Hetherington, Bridges, & 
Insabella, 1998; Luthar & Zigler, 1991; Masten, Best, 
& Garmezy, 1990; Masten & Coatsworth, 1998; Masten 
& Reed, 2002; Ryff & Singer, 2003a; Werner & Smith, 
1992). Despite these difficult life circumstances, 
researchers consistently found resilient children who 
somehow managed to prevail and become compe- 
tent, healthy adults. One of the most famous studies 
of resilience is a longitudinal study of children born 
in Kauai, Hawaii (Werner & Smith, 1982, 1992). 
Beginning in 1955, a large sample of children was fol- 
lowed for over three decades. Because of naturally- 
occurring life circumstances, one-third of the children 
were exposed to multiple risks for developmental 
problems. The following risks were present before 
2 years of age: poverty, parental mental illness, family 
conflict, and poor environmental conditions for rais- 
ing children. Werner and Smith found that one-third 
of these high-risk children grew up to be well- 
adjusted, caring, and competent adults. 

At the other end of the age spectrum, studies of 
the aging process also show people’s resilience in 
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response to life challenges. Contrary to popular belief, 
most people over the age of 65 are not in ill-health, 
are not lonely, and are not suffering from depression 
(Williamson, 2002). In fact, ratings of life satisfaction 
and self-esteem are, on average, as high in old age as 
in any other period of adulthood (Charles, Reynolds, & 
Gatz, 2001; Diener & Suh, 1998). Research has exam- 
ined how people respond to a variety of challenges 
and changes associated with the later years (e.g., 
Carstensen & Freund, 1994; Carstensen, Isaacowitz, & 
Charles, 1999; Rowe & Kahn, 1987; Rowe & Kahn, 
1998; Ryff & Singer, 2003a). These include chronic ill- 
ness, death of spouse, retirement, change in place of 
residence, declining abilities, prolonged stress as a 
caregiver, and declining economic resources. The 
extensive literature on aging provides strong support 
for resilient responses in the face of adversity. In refer- 
ence to this literature, Ryff and Singer (2003a) con- 
clude that “empirical findings have documented that, 
indeed, many individuals are able to maintain, or even 
enhance, their well-being as they encounter various 
life challenges” (p. 22). Recognition of resilience in the 
later years is also expressed in recent conceptions of 
successful aging (Rowe & Kahn, 1998) and optimal 
aging (Baltes & Baltes, 1990) that describe aging 
in terms of the potential for positive and enhanced 
outcomes. 


Sources of Resilience 


Who prevails over adversity? Is it only a select few 
with extraordinary emotional strength and tough- 
ness? Ann Masten (2001) would answer an emphatic 
no. Her review of relevant research suggests that 
resilience is best characterized as ordinary magic. 
She concludes that resilience in the face of challenge 
is quite common and does not arise from superhu- 
man effort or abilities. Perhaps you can affirm 
Masten’s observation. Do you know someone—a 
parent, grandparent, elementary school, high school, 
or college classmate—who faced a tough situation, 
trauma, or loss and bounced back in a relatively 
short period of time? Did you admire that person’s 
strength, or wonder how she or he did it? 

Most of us have witnessed people confronting 
the loss of a loved one, a serious accident or health 
condition, the divorce of parents, or the end of a 
close relationship. We have probably also seen both 
ends of the resilience continuum in different individ- 
uals’ responses. On one hand, some people become 
overwhelmed by life’s challenges and tragedies. 


They suffer significant symptoms of emotional and 
physical distress and need help and support during 
a long period of recovery. Adverse life events can 
undermine people’s confidence in themselves, and 
make them bitter, angry, depressed, or anxious 
about life. On the other hand, other people seem 
remarkably able to maintain their bearings in the 
face of adversity. After a brief period of disturbance, 
some people quickly return to competent and 
healthy functioning. Similar to a rubber band that is 
stretched, but does not break, resilient individuals 
are able to regain their composure and confidence, 
and move forward with their lives. Before consider- 
ing the question of what might explain the differ- 
ence between these two extreme patterns of 
response, it is important to clarify a potential source 
of misunderstanding concerning resilience. 


The Dangers of Blaming the Victim 


An important caveat is in order here. Studies of 
resilience must not be taken to mean that people 
are personally responsible for the level of distress 
they experience following an adverse life event. 
Discussion of resilience necessarily involves com- 
parisons of people who experience significant and 
prolonged distress after trauma with those who show 
resilient responses. On the surface, these compar- 
isons may seem to imply that certain people are 
“weaker” and others “stronger” in the face of adver- 
sity. Indeed, some of the protective factors involved 
in resilience are within the person—in his or her abil- 
ities, personality, and coping skills. However, it is crit- 
ical that we avoid the potential dangers of assuming 
that people who suffer more severe reactions to 
adversity and need help to recover are somehow 
responsible for their difficulties. To tell a grieving hus- 
band that he needs to “get over” the death of his wife, 
“snap out of it,” and “get on with life” would not only 
be extremely insensitive; it would also imply that the 
individual is partially responsible for his own distress 
and that a stronger person, or one who worked 
harder at recovery, would be doing better. This 
would be both unfair and unhelpful. Blaming a victim 
for her or his own distress can impede recovery by 
adding an additional source of stress, and by reduc- 
ing the social support a person needs to recover. If 
individuals feel at fault for their own distress, this 
implies that they, and they alone, have to solve the 
problem. A major reason for studying resilient indi- 
viduals is to learn about the protective factors that 
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contribute to resilience in order to help people cope 
more effectively with life challenges. The focus is on 
increasing our understanding and the availability of 
these protective factors. Blaming people for the 
absence of protective factors is unwarranted, counter- 
productive, and contradictory to the purpose of 
resilience research. 

Keeping this important caveat in mind, what are 
the protective factors involved in resilience? It is cer- 
tainly true that some people are more resilient than 
others in the face of adversity. What explains the dif- 
ference between resilient and less resilient people? 
Trait explanations of resilience have attempted to 
profile the characteristics of the “resilient personality.” 
Such concepts as ego-resilience (Block & Block, 
1980), hardiness (Kobasa, Maddi, & Kahn, 1982), 
toughness (Dienstbier & Pytlik Zillig, 2002), self- 
enhancement (Taylor & Brown, 1988), and optimism 
(e.g., Carver & Scheier, 2002b; Tennen & Affleck, 
2002) have all been related to more effective coping 
with stressful life events. It is important to note that 
the traits and abilities associated with resilience are 
part of most people’s psychological makeup. They 
are not highly unusual or rare. It is also important to 
recognize that whatever traits contribute to resilience, 
together they comprise only one component. To 
regard resilience as primarily dependent on the inner 
strength of the individual would be both misleading 
and incomplete. It might lead to the problem of 
blaming the victim, as discussed above. 

For Masten, resilience expresses the operation 
of basic human adaptational and protective 
systems—not a rare or exceptional set of talents. 
Resilience is quite common because human protec- 
tive systems are part of nearly everyone's life. 
Research points again and again to the same list of 
factors that serve protective functions. Based on 
studies of children and youths, Masten and Reed 
(2002) have described three general categories of 
protective factors: those within the child, within the 
family, and within the community. (The description 
below is adapted from Masten & Reed, 2002, p. 83, 
Table 2.) 


Sources of Resilience in Children 


Protective factors within the child include: 
e Good intellectual and problem-solving abilities 


e An easy-going temperament and a personality 
that can adapt to change 


e A positive self-image and personal effectiveness 
e An optimistic outlook 


e Ability to regulate and control emotions and 
impulses 


e Individual talents that are valued by the indi- 
vidual and by his or her culture 


e A healthy sense of humor 
Protective factors within the family include: 


e Close relationships with parents or other pri- 
mary caregivers 


e Warm and supportive parenting that provides 
clear expectations and rules 


e An emotionally positive family with minimal 
conflict between parents 


e A structured and organized home environment 


e Parents who are involved in their child’s edu- 
cation 
e Parents who have adequate financial resources 


Protective factors within the community include: 


e Going to a good school 


e Involvement in social organizations within the 
school and community 


e Living in a neighborhood of involved and car- 
ing people who address problems and pro- 
mote community spirit 


e Living in a safe neighborhood 


e Easy availability of competent and responsive 
emergency, public health, and social services 


Resilience, according to Masten, has more to 
do with the health of these protective systems than 
with the specific nature of the adversity faced. That 
is, an individual with few protective resources may 
suffer significant negative outcomes in the face of 
even a low level of adversity. An individual who has 
most or all of these protective resources may be able 
to deal with significant adversity with a minimum of 
disturbance. 

Masten’s concept of ordinary magic summa- 
rizes two aspects of resilience research. First, it 
points to the finding that many people show 
resilient responses to significant life challenges. 
In other words, resilience is not rare—it is common. 
Second, it points to a lack of extraordinariness 
in the sources of resilience. Resilience arises from 
everyday features of people’s lives—not from 
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superhuman abilities. The media often celebrate 
people who have beaten cancer or overcome a dis- 
ability as exceptional individuals, who triumphed 
over tragic circumstances. Resilience research affirms 
and celebrates people’s ability to triumph over 
tragedy, but would suggest that such cases are not 
as exceptional as media coverage implies. Odds are 
that each of us already knows a few individuals 
who are examples of ordinary magic. 


Focus on Research: Resilience 
Among Disadvantaged Youth 


Twenty percent of all children in the United States 
live in poverty; that’s 1 out of every 5, representing 
13.5 million children and youths under the age of 
18 (U.S. Census Bureau, 1999). A substantial 
amount of research shows that children living in 
poverty are at risk for a variety of problems, rang- 
ing from emotional disorders and drug use to 
school failure and juvenile delinquency (see 
McLoyd, 1998, Myers, 2000b; Steinberg, Dornbusch, 
& Brown, 1992). These and other potential prob- 
lems reflect the stressful and disadvantaged nature 
of impoverishment. Poor children are more likely to 
have parents who suffer from emotional distur- 
bances or drug addictions, and are more likely than 
middle-class children to witness violence and 
engage in criminal behavior such as vandalism and 
illegal drug use. In addition, poor children have 
fewer resources in the form of supportive commu- 
nity agencies, high-quality schools, and health care 
(McLoyd, 1998). Despite these risks, the majority 
of poor children do not engage in criminal behav- 
ior, drop out of school, or suffer debilitating emo- 
tional problems. A probable reason for this is 
that many poor children benefit from the protective 
factors described by Masten (2001) and thus show 
resilience in the face of adversity. A stable and car- 
ing family, for example, has been strongly linked to 
successful development in the face of economic 
disadvantage (Myers, 2000b). 

What particular constellation of life circum- 
stances and individual characteristics differentiates 
resilient from less resilient children living in poverty? 

Buckner, Mezzacappa, and Beardslee (2003) 
recently addressed this question in a study of 155 
young people (ages 8 to 17) and their mothers. The 
sample was nearly balanced between males and 
females, and a variety of racial and ethnic groups 
were represented (35% Caucasian, 21% African 


American, 36% Puerto Rican Latino, and 8% other 
Latino). The mothers and children were extremely 
poor and a substantial percentage had been home- 
less in the recent past. Mothers were interviewed 
extensively about their own and their children’s 
lives. The researchers gathered detailed information 
about mental health, exposure to abuse and vio- 
lence, social support, and about the children’s 
developmental histories and current behavior 
patterns. A number of standardized measures of 
children’s emotional and behavior problems, mental 
health symptoms, level of functioning, and compe- 
tence were also taken. Based on responses to these 
measures, Buckner and his colleagues identified a 
resilient group and non-resilient group of children. 
Resilient children (45 youths, or 29% of the sample) 
had no clinically significant mental health symptoms 
and showed generally positive functioning. These 
resilient children were doing well across multiple 
measures of health and competence, despite the 
challenges presented by their impoverishment. In 
contrast, non-resilient children (70 youths, or 45% of 
the sample) evidenced significant mental health 
problems and at least some deficits in functioning. 
Forty youths in the study did not fit into either the 
resilient or non-resilient pattern (ie., they were in 
the middle). 

The researchers explored the specific factors 
that differentiated the resilient from the non-resilient 
youths. Specifically, they examined the number of 
negative life events experienced, the level of chronic 
stress, cognitive abilities, self-esteem, self-regulation 
skills, social support, and parental monitoring and 
supervision. Buckner and colleagues (2003) found 
that resilience was clearly linked to the number of 
negative life events and to chronic stress. Non-resilient 
children had suffered significantly more negative life 
events such as physical and sexual abuse, death of a 
friend, parental arrests, serious family illness, and 
more chronic stress. Chronic stress was related to such 
concerns as not having enough to eat, not feeling 
safe, and other daily difficulties associated with 
poverty. Resilient children faced serious threats and 
stress, but at lower levels of frequency and intensity. 

Paralleling the findings of other research, the 
resilient youths in Buckner and colleagues’ study 
showed higher levels of intellectual competence 
and self-esteem than the non-resilient group. 
Intellectual skills contribute to academic success 
and to solving and coping with the many problems 
associated with poverty. Self-esteem helps maintain 
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a positive self-image in the face of the challenges to 
self-concept that result from being poor. 

Another characteristic that differentiated 
resilient from non-resilient youths was related to self- 
regulation skills. In fact, self-regulation was the most 
powerful predictor of resilience in this study. Self- 
regulation refers to a person’s ability to guide and 
direct behavior toward desirable goals over time and 
across varying situations. It involves the ability to 
control and modulate thinking, emotions, attention, 
and behavior. Self-regulation is particularly important 
in coping with stressful life situations. People with 
good self-regulation skills are more likely to antici- 
pate and proactively prevent stressful situations from 
occurring, find ways to redirect and offset negative 
emotions, and engage in effective problem solving 
as a coping strategy. Self-regulation skills function 
like an internal gyroscope to keep us centered and 
directed as we encounter events that challenge our 
stability and our achievement of important life goals. 


Cognitive and Emotional Self-Regulation Skills 


Buckner and his colleagues (2003) found that resilient 
youths, compared to non-resilient youths, scored sig- 
nificantly higher on measures of cognitive and emo- 
tional self-regulation. Cognitive self-regulation serves 
an executive function in directing action and solving 
problems. Youths with good cognitive self-regulation 
skills are well-organized, self-disciplined, and able 
to carry out plans from beginning to end. They can 
focus their attention on the important features of a 
task by concentrating and channeling their efforts 
toward successful completion. Their thinking shows 
flexibility in considering alternative solutions, and 
tasks are considered abstractly rather than concretely. 
In other words, cognitive self-regulation involves the 
ability to see the big picture—the forest rather than 
just the trees. 

Emotional self-regulation is equally important to 
resilient living. Emotional self-regulation refers to the 
ability to keep your cool in tough situations. Youths 
with this skill are able to suppress their anger rather 
than lashing out. That is, they are adept at controlling 
how intensely they express their emotions and find 
ways of showing emotion that do not alienate or 
cause negative reactions in others. Emotional regula- 
tion is an important part of social competence that 
contributes to the development and maintenance of 
effective and supportive relationships with others. 
The absence of emotional regulation skills, as noted 


by Buckner and his colleagues, has been strongly 
linked to mood disorders and behavioral disorders. 
Poor emotional regulation can lead to considerable 
trouble for children and adolescents. 

Taken together, you can imagine the value of 
cognitive and emotional self-regulation skills for 
youths living in poverty. Being able to stay on task, 
accomplish goals, deal effectively with daily hassles 
and challenges, control negative emotions, channel 
energies toward appropriate goals, and deal effec- 
tively with others are important skills for youths in 
any environment. But in an environment that pres- 
ents a constant array of challenges and stressful 
events, these skills may make the difference between 
a healthy and successful life, and a life plagued by 
emotional disorder, academic failure, and crime. 


Developing Self-Regulation Abilities 


One final finding from Buckner and colleagues’ 
study of poor youths merits particular attention. The 
degree of parental monitoring also differentiated 
resilient from non-resilient youth. Mothers who 
scored high on parental monitoring reported that 
they always knew where their children were, and 
who was with their children. This was especially 
important when the mother was away from home. 
Parental monitoring is an important aspect of the 
child’s environment, given that there are real threats 
to children’s safety and some of these are heightened 
in low-income neighborhoods. Monitoring probably 
also contributed to children’s awareness that they 
were cared for and valued, thereby perhaps con- 
tributing to their own sense of worth and their devel- 
opment of self-regulation skills. Mothers who 
actively monitored their children’s whereabouts may 
have provided a positive role model to help children 
develop self-monitoring of their own behavior. 


Sources of Resilience in Adulthood 
and Later Life 


Many of the factors that contribute to resilient 
responses in childhood also contribute to adult 
resilience. Carol Ryff and her colleagues have 
provided one of the more extensive and 
empirically-supported models of well-being (see 
Keyes, 2002; Keyes & Lopez, 2002; Keyes, 
Shmotkin, & Ryff, 2002; Ryff & Keyes, 1995; Ryff 
& Singer, 2003b). The six dimensions presented 
below describe psychological well-being. 


Resilience 


Although not originally focused on resilience, 
research has shown that these factors are predic- 
tive of resilient responses in the face of adversity, 
and in successful aging and the maintenance of 
good mental health (see Keyes & Lopez, 2002; 
Ryff & Singer, 2003a, 2003b). In short, the six 
dimensions describe aspects of an individual’s 
personality, self-concept, competence, and social 
relationships that represent resources for 
effective living. The six dimensions are described 
below. 


Self-Acceptance. Self-acceptance defines a per- 
son who has a positive attitude toward himself or 
herself and accepts all the varied aspects of self, 
including both strengths and weaknesses. Such a 
person feels positive about his or her life so far. 
Self-acceptance means you embrace and like who 
you are. 


Personal Growth. Personal growth refers to a 
person’s feelings of continued development and 
effectiveness, and an openness to new experiences 
and challenges. Personal growth is exhibited by a 
person who is still excited about life and learning 
new things. 


Purpose in Life. Purpose in life means that you 
have goals and beliefs that give direction to your 
life. Your life has meaning and purpose, perhaps 
because of satisfying work, religious beliefs, or 
devotion to a cause or to the needs of others. To 
have purpose means that you feel you are making a 
positive difference in the world and that your life is 
personally meaningful. 


Environmental Mastery. Mastery refers to a feel- 
ing of competence and the ability to manage the 
complex environment of today’s fast-paced life. 
Mastery is reflected in a person’s ability to create a 
personally suitable living situation, including suc- 
cessful management of work, finances, family, hous- 
ing, health, and all the conditions necessary for a 
successful life. 


Autonomy. Autonomous people are comfort- 
able with self-direction, taking initiative, and work- 
ing independently. Such people possess internal 
standards that guide their actions and allow them 
to resist negative social pressures from others. 
Being your own person and following your own 
values and interests would express a sense of 
autonomy. 


Positive Relations with Others. People who have 
positive relations have warm, satisfying, and trust- 
ing interactions with others and are capable of 
empathy and intimacy. Positive relations refer to the 
quality, rather than the quantity of our relation- 
ships. Having good friends, a satisfying marriage, 
and supportive relations with co-workers all 
express this dimension. 


Successful Aging 


Recent studies focusing on the process of aging 
support the operation of basic adaptive and pro- 
tective systems that provide strength and 
resilience as people enter the final stages of life. 
We noted earlier that older people are, on aver- 
age, as happy as people in other periods of adult- 
hood. Large-scale epidemiological studies show 
low rates of nearly all psychological disorders 
among older adults, with the exception of demen- 
tia (Regier et al., 1988). However, at some point, 
most elderly persons do suffer the loss of loved 
ones and reductions in their own cognitive and 
physical abilities. These changes raise the issue 
of personal mortality. How do elderly people 
maintain their emotional stability and continue to 
enjoy life when they are faced with the challenges 
of aging? One recent theory called socioemo- 
tional selectivity theory helps explain how age- 
related changes can be the basis for a more 
satisfying, pleasurable, and hassle-free life, and 
for stronger social support (Carstensen, 1992; 
Carstensen et al., 1999). 

Carstensen argues that people’s perception of 
how much time they have left in life exerts a power- 
ful influence over the goals they choose to pursue. 
Young people have an expansive perception of time 
because most of their lives lie ahead of them. Aged 
individuals tend to perceive time as limited because 
most of their lives lie behind them. Time may be 
viewed, quite literally, as running out. Perception of 
personal time available as either expansive or lim- 
ited has a determining effect on the goals people 
choose to pursue. Goals, in turn, have a determining 
effect on behavior and the dominant activities in a 
person’s life. Goals energize and direct behavior 
toward their realization. For example, a college stu- 
dent is typically focused on activities related to the 
goals of getting a college degree, exploring careers, 
and establishing relationships in preparation for 
the future. 
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According to socioemotional selectivity 
theory, as people realize they have fewer years 
remaining in their lives, they begin to shift their 
energy and attention away from activities and goals 
related to the future and come to focus more on the 
present. This transition involves a shift in emphasis, 
from knowledge-related social goals that prepare a 
person for the future, to emotion-related social goals 
that maintain and enhance one’s present life situa- 
tion. The predicted pattern of importance for knowl- 
edge-related and emotion-related goals is shown in 
Figure 2. When we are young and our futures 
stretch out in front of us, we are naturally oriented 
toward exploring new experiences, meeting new 
people, and gaining knowledge and skills that may 
help us in the future. When we are older and time is 
limited, we are less likely to change or give up our 
enjoyable activities, everyday routines, or significant 
relationships for the possibility of future gains. We 
are more focused on emotional satisfaction in the 
present. This may seem like a recipe for stagnation, 
but research suggests quite the contrary. 

Numerous studies by Carstensen and her col- 
leagues (see Carstensen et al., 1999; Carstensen & 
Charles, 2003, for reviews) support the potential for 
such a refocusing of goals by elderly individuals to 
produce heightened life satisfaction and peace of 
mind. Being relieved of the burden of preparing for 
the future, and recognizing the fragility of life and its 
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FIGURE 2 Socioemotional Selectivity Theory’s Conception 
of the Importance of Knowledge and Emotional 
Satisfaction Across the Life Span 

Note: Both knowledge and emotions are considered “social 
motives” relating to social understanding and emotionally 
satisfying relations with others. 

Source: Carstensen, L. L., Isaacowitz, D. M., & Charles, S. T. 
(1999). Taking time seriously: A theory of socioemotional 
selectivity. American Psychologist, 54, 165-181. Copyright 
American Psychological Association. Reprinted with 
permission. 


approaching end seems to bring out the best in peo- 
ple. For example, compared to middle-aged couples, 
older couples showed better regulation of emotions 
while dealing with conflicts involving such issues as 
finances, children, and in-laws. In other words, dis- 
cussions of these issues by older couples were charac- 
terized by less severe conflict; lower levels of anger, 
belligerence, and complaining; and more expressions 
of affection than similar discussions by middle-aged 
couples. Older couples also expressed more pleasure 
in their marriages and in activities such as talking 
about their children and grandchildren, and doing 
things together (e.g., vacations). Long-term married 
couples have also been shown to grow closer in their 
later years. They become more concerned with enjoy- 
ing each other’s company and less concerned with 
trying to change, impress, or dominate their partners 
(Levenson, Carstensen, & Gottman, 1993, 1994). 

Carstensen argues that these changes occur 
because a time-limited perspective shifts attention 
toward the value of a smaller, but higher-quality 
social network in which one is most likely to be vali- 
dated and loved. Elderly people often choose to 
refine their social relationships in order to maximize 
the quality and satisfaction of their most important 
social partners. Research supports these predictions 
(Carstensen et al., 1999). Older people devote less 
time and energy to casual acquaintances and meeting 
new people, and more to long-standing relationships 
with their spouses, best friends, children, and grand- 
children. The frequency of interactions with acquain- 
tances was found to decline with age, while 
interactions with spouses and immediate family 
members remained constant or increased in fre- 
quency. People in their later years seem to develop 
an “inner circle” of close relationships that are opti- 
mally equipped to fulfill supportive and emotional 
needs. The age-related changes described by the 
socioemotional selectivity theory can be seen as 
adaptive responses that create resources for resilience 
as one faces the inevitable challenges of aging. 


GROWTH THROUGH TRAUMA 


A growing body of empirical literature reveals that 
many people find meaningful life lessons, a renewed 
appreciation for life, and increased feelings of per- 
sonal strength as a result of traumatic experiences (see 
Affleck & Tennen, 1996; Nolen-Hoeksema & Davis, 
2002; Tedeschi & Calhoun, 1995; Tennen & Affleck, 
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2002, for reviews). In contrast to the negative out- 
comes that characterize posttraumatic stress disorder 
(PTSD), positive outcomes arising from traumatic 
experiences have been referred to as posttraumatic 
growth (PTG) (Tedeschi, Park, & Calhoun, 1998). 
Posttraumatic growth captures the main theme of 
research showing the potential for growth and 
enhancement that may result from personal suffering. 
The posttraumatic growth literature is closely related 
to the literature on resilience because both focus on 
human strengths in the face of challenging life events. 
One difference is that resilience research has empha- 
sized how people can bounce back to pre-trauma lev- 
els of functioning following adversity (in other words, 
return to their previous level of adjustment). In con- 
trast, PTG research has explored positive changes and 
enhanced functioning following trauma (in other 
words, a person might grow beyond his or her pre- 
trauma level of adjustment). Our discussion of posi- 
tive growth through trauma will first examine early 
research focused on why life traumas can be so dis- 
ruptive and distressing. We will then review recent 
research describing how positive growth can emerge 
in the aftermath of adverse life events. 


Negative Effects of Trauma 


Research has examined how people cope with a 
wide variety of traumas including catastrophic fires, 
loss of a loved one; caring for a seriously ill infant; 
surviving a heart attack or natural disaster, dealing 
with HIV infection, rheumatoid arthritis or cancer; 
coping with disabilities; and being victimized in a 
sexual assault. The life-changing effects of such 
traumas cannot be underestimated. In addition to 
the physical pain and bodily harm often involved in 
life-threatening events, there is also a distressing and 
painful psychological aftermath. Janoff-Bulman and 
Frieze (1983) note that “common emotional reac- 
tions to victimization include shock, confusion, 
helplessness, anxiety, fear and depression” (p. 2). 
Some percentage of people experiencing trauma 
develop symptoms fitting the American Psychiatric 
Association’s (2000) definition of posttraumatic 
stress disorder (PTSD). PTSD symptoms include 
repeated reliving of the traumatic event in memory, 
and intrusive thoughts and feelings associated with 
the event (Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of 
Mental Disorders, American Psychiatric Association, 
2000). Other symptoms of PTSD include reduced 
responsiveness, shown in detachment from others, 


constriction of feelings and emotional expression, 
and decreased interest in previously significant 
activities. 

Janoff-Bulman argues that the psychological 
toll of trauma occurs, in large part, because trau- 
matic events shatter people’s basic assumptions 
about themselves and the world they live in Janoff- 
Bulman, 1992; Janoff-Bulman & Frieze, 1983). She 
describes three basic assumptions that are chal- 
lenged by trauma: “(1) the belief in personal invul- 
nerability; (2) the perception of the world as 
meaningful and comprehensible; and (3) the view of 
ourselves in a positive light” Qanoff-Bulman & 
Frieze, p. 3). The first assumption refers to the belief 
that “it can’t happen to me.” Research consistently 
shows that people underestimate the likelihood of 
serious negative events happening to them. People 
believe that bad things always happen to “the other 
guy” (e.g., Perloff, 1983). After victimization occurs, 
people know something bad can happen to them 
and they spend considerable time and energy wor- 
rying that trauma may occur again. Their belief in a 
safe, secure world has been challenged by increased 
awareness of a more uncertain and dangerous 
world, in which they feel more vulnerable to bad 
events. A traumatic experience opens the door to 
the possibility of thinking that “if this can happen, 
anything can happen.” A person’s former belief in 
his or her invulnerability to traumatic events now 
seems like an illusion. 

The second assumption, that life is meaning- 
ful and comprehensible, may also be contradicted 
by a traumatic experience. After trauma, a person’s 
life may seem chaotic and confusing. Victims fre- 
quently ask themselves, “why me?” or “what did I 
do to deserve this?” Lerner (1980) argues that 
many people operate on the assumption of a just 
world. In other words, they believe people get 
what they deserve. To a victim of a violent mug- 
ging who was simply at the wrong place at the 
wrong time, the world may now look like a very 
unjust place. People may come to believe that they 
have far less control over negative events than 
they previously thought. The third assumption, 
concerning positive self-image, may undergo a 
similar transformation. Research shows that peo- 
ple’s sense of personal worth and self-esteem is 
often deflated and undermined by trauma. People 
may feel helpless, weak, out of control, powerless, 
or needy following victimization Qanoff-Bulman & 
Frieze, 1983). 
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Positive Effects of Trauma 


Surprisingly, Park (1998) reports that after a trau- 
matic experience a significant number of people 
actually say that “it was the best thing that ever 
happened” to them. Given the negative effects just 
reviewed, how can positive benefits emerge from 
adversity? The general explanation for PTG is 
that challenged beliefs and assumptions about life 
can provide a basis and an opportunity for per- 
sonal growth. Initially, traumatic experiences are 
disorienting and frightening. Over time, however, 
people may learn deeper lessons about themselves 
and about life. These lessons have the potential to 
enhance individuals’ understanding of themselves, 
their relationships, and what is most important 
in life. These lessons may also contribute to more 
effective coping and adjustment. Table 1 shows 
are some of the positive changes reported in the 
PTG literature (Ryff & Singer, 2003a; Tedeschi 
et al., 1998). 

Are these positive changes real, or just con- 
venient rationalizations and distortions of the actual 
effects of trauma? Early research tended to view 
reports of positive change following trauma as 
defensive responses that might help a person cope 
temporarily, by artificially softening the effects of 
the trauma. Positive changes were not viewed as 
real and enduring (Tennen & Affleck, 2002). 
Researchers today, while acknowledging the diffi- 
culty in distinguishing between self-reported and 


objectively documented change, are more likely to 
believe that trauma can, in fact, produce genuine 
positive change in people’s lives. 


Explanations for Growth 
Through Trauma 


Explanations for positive growth through trauma 
have drawn on the work of existential psychiatrist 
Viktor Frankl (1976/1959). Frankl argued that a 
“will to meaning” was a basic motivating force 
in people’s lives. He thought that people need 
an overarching sense of purpose, meaning, and 
direction to sustain them through life’s journey. A 
meaningful life is expressed in people’s goals and 
ambitions that, in turn, direct their energy toward 
the future. When traumatic experiences shatter or 
disrupt these goals and purposes, life may be per- 
ceived as meaningless. Under such conditions, 
people are highly motivated to restore a sense of 
meaning and purpose to their lives. Such circum- 
stances present opportunities for personal growth 
as people develop and commit themselves to new 
goals, ambitions, and purposes that re-establish 
their sense of meaning and direction. These goals 
involve fundamental assumptions about life. They 
involve the “big” questions concerning what makes 
life meaningful and the nature of a person’s life 
purposes. They are bound up with an individual’s 
identity and self-definition. To the extent that 


TABLE 1 Positive changes reported in the PTG literature 


Changes in Perception 


An increased feeling of personal strength, confidence, and self-reliance 
Greater appreciation of the fragility of life, including one’s own 


Perceptions of self as a survivor rather than a victim 


Changes in Relationships 
Closer ties to family 


Greater emotional disclosure and feelings of closeness to others 


More compassion for others and more willingness to give to others 


Changes in Life Priorities 


Increased clarity about what is most important in life 
A deeper and often spiritual sense of the meaning in life 


A new commitment to take life easier 
Less concern with acquiring material possessions, money, and social status 
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trauma causes a redefinition of basic life assump- 
tions, the result may be a major redefinition of 
one’s identity. The same negative experiences that 
shatter basic assumptions may also provide oppor- 
tunities for positive growth as people find life- 
renewing purpose. 

How do people create growth and find 
meaning out of trauma and suffering? Meaning- 
making refers to an active process of reappraisal 
and revision of how an event might be interpreted 
or what it might signify (Baumeister & Vohs, 2002). 
Researchers have focused on two forms of meaning- 
making following tragedy: making sense of the 
event, and finding benefits or positive outcomes 
(Nolen-Hoeksema & Davis, 2002). Sense-making 
refers to making the event comprehensible in 
terms of beliefs about how the world operates. In 
Western cultures, for example, we tend to assume 
that there is some order and predictability to 
events. Negative events do not occur randomly or 
unpredictably. This is the idea behind Lerner’s 
work (1980) on the tendency to believe in a just 
world. Many people believe that the world oper- 
ates (not in every case, but in general) on the prin- 
ciple that you get what you deserve. How, then, 
can we make sense of a person who dies “too 
early,” as in the case of a young adult with a termi- 
nal illness? Research suggests that this is, indeed, a 
difficult task because it contradicts our sense of 
the natural order of things and our notions of a 
just world. Davis and Nolen-Hoeksema and their 
colleagues interviewed people who had lost loved 
ones to terminal illness (see Nolen-Hoeksema & 
Davis, 2002, for a review). They asked people 
directly whether they could make sense of their 
loss. When the lost loved one was 72 years of age 
or older, 87% of those interviewed reported that 
they were able to make sense of the death. 
However, when the loss involved someone much 
younger, far fewer people reported being able to 
make sense of it. 

How a person makes sense of trauma or loss 
may be highly individualized. Each person’s life 
story is somewhat different. The sense an individ- 
ual makes of an adverse event will, in part, reflect 
how it fits within the broader framework of that 
individual’s life story. Some may see the event in 
religious terms, as part of God’s plan for them or 
for the person they lost. A belief that a loved 
one has been “called home,” or is now with God, 


provides comfort and gives meaning to a painful 
loss. Others may see death as an inevitable and 
natural part of the cycle of life—dying is a part of 
living. Work by McAdams (1996) and Pennebaker 
(1993) suggests that writing about traumatic events 
helps create structure, coherence, and meaning. 
For example, McAdams asked people to view their 
lives as a book, complete with title, chapters (sig- 
nificant events), and an underlying plot or theme. 
This endeavor provided an opportunity to put 
their lives in perspective and reflect on purposes, 
important goals, and ambitions. Pennebaker and 
his colleagues suggest that writing may help peo- 
ple make sense of trauma (Esterling, L’Abate, 
Murray, & Pennebaker, 1999). In their studies, 
writing about emotional upheaval was associated 
with improved physical and mental health (e.g., 
Pennebaker & Beall, 1986; Pennebaker, Colder, & 
Sharp, 1990). 

The second form of meaning-making is called 
benefit-finding. This involves finding benefits or 
positive outcomes in trauma and loss. Research 
consistently finds that people report positive bene- 
fits from adversity. For example, Davis, Nolen- 
Hoeksema, and Larson (1998) found that 6 months 
after losing a loved one to a terminal illness, 73% 
of bereaved people reported positive outcomes 
(Nolen-Hoeksema & Davis, 2002). Eighteen months 
later, 77% reported some benefit from their loss. 
Studies of people dealing with a seriously ill infant, 
property damage by tornado or fire, or a serious 
medical emergency, have found a similar percent- 
age of people who report some growth and benefit 
as a result of negative life events (see Tennen & 
Affleck, 2002, for a review). Reported benefits typ- 
ically fall within the three categories described ear- 
lier: perceptions of the self as stronger, closer 
relationships, and greater clarity concerning what 
is truly important in life. 

These changes make sense if we consider 
that, up until a crisis occurs, our resilience and 
strength may not have been tested; the importance 
of our relationships may have been taken for 
granted; and what is most important in life may 
have been overlooked in the busyness of everyday 
life. One reason people may say after an adverse 
life event that “it was the best thing that ever 
happened” to them, is that they have developed a 
new awareness regarding themselves and previ- 
ously taken-for-granted assumptions about life. 
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Consider a hypothetical example: A 60-year-old 
woman’s husband suffers a severe heart attack that 
puts him in the hospital for an extended period of 
time. The wife has been a homemaker all her life. 
Her husband was a good provider, but very con- 
trolling when it came to finances. He was some- 
thing of a workaholic and also had a drinking 
problem. 

In the aftermath of her husband’s heart 
attack, the woman assumes the role of “head of 
the household” and essentially switches roles with 
her husband. She now makes the financial deci- 
sions. She oversees her husband’s care in the hos- 
pital and negotiates with their health insurance 
company to make sure all of his treatment is cov- 
ered. When her husband comes home, she makes 
sure he follows his diet and home therapy routine 
and gets to all his doctor appointments. Her hus- 
band, partly as a result of discussion with his doc- 
tor, now sees that his hard-driving lifestyle and 
drinking were major reasons why he suffered the 
heart attack. He commits himself to taking it easy 
and is surprised to see his wife handling all the 
financial and health-care decisions so compe- 
tently. Sounds like a TV soap opera! For our pur- 
poses, the main point here is that the woman and 
her husband might very well say the heart attack 
was the “best thing that ever happened” to them, 
and this would make sense—not as a rationaliza- 
tion of a bad situation, but because it was true. 
And if the woman reported that she was more self- 
confident, had a closer relationship with her hus- 
band, and appreciated life more, that would also 
be an accurate assessment of real changes and 
positive outcomes. Studies of resilience and 
growth through trauma provide consistent evi- 
dence for the human ability to overcome adversity 
and to prosper and grow in its aftermath. Clearly, 
not every tragedy has a happy ending. However, 
research findings suggest that resilience and 
PTG are more common features of human experi- 
ence than previously supposed—expressing, in 
Masten’s words, ordinary magic. 


Focus on Research: In Their Own 
Words—Making Sense of Loss 


As we have discussed, benefit-finding and sense- 
making are two ways of making tragedy and loss 
comprehensible. Loss of a loved one often unset- 
tles our view of ourselves and the world we live in. 


Finding something positive in the loss experience 
and being able to make sense of it are widely 
believed to help people cope and may also pro- 
vide opportunities for personal growth. Davis, 
Nolen-Hoeksema, and Larson (1998) examined 
these two meaning-making processes in a 
prospective interview study with 200 people in a 
San Francisco hospice program. These individuals 
would soon lose a family member to a terminal ill- 
ness. Participants were interviewed before their 
loss, and again at 6, 13, and 18 months after their 
loss. As part of the interview, family members 
were asked whether they could make sense of 
their loved one’s death and whether they had 
found anything positive in their loss. For sense- 
making, the question was, “Do you feel you have 
been able to make sense of the death?” For 
benefit-finding the question was, “Sometimes peo- 
ple who lose a loved one find some positive 
aspect in the experience. For example, some peo- 
ple feel they learn something about themselves or 
others. Have you found anything positive in the 
experience?” (Davis et al., 1998 p. 565). Nearly 
70% of those interviewed reported being able to 
make sense of their loss and 80% reported finding 
positive benefits. Examples of interview results, in 
the words of individual family members, are pre- 
sented in Tables 2 and 3 (adapted from Davis 
et al., 1998, Table 1, p. 566). Interview responses 
were classified according to the different types of 
sense-making and benefits described by the 200 
family members in the study. 

Davis and his colleagues also found that 
family members who were able to make sense of 
their loss and find something positive in the expe- 
rience suffered less post-loss distress, as meas- 
ured by levels of anxiety and symptoms of 
depression and posttraumatic stress. Interestingly, 
however, making sense of loss contributed to less 
distress only if it occurred during the first year 
after the loss. Those who were able to make sense 
of the loss only after the first year did not experi- 
ence significantly reduced distress. Exactly why 
this relationship occurred is unclear. Finding pos- 
itive benefits was associated with lower distress in 
the 13- and 18-month follow-up interviews. That 
is, benefit-finding was associated with longer-term 
adjustment to loss. 

These researchers also found that an opti- 
mistic attitude predicted finding benefits in the 
loss, and a religious or spiritual orientation 
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TABLE 2 Making sense of loss 


Predictability 
“It always made sense to me. | mean, he smoked for years. It’s perfectly sensible to me.” 


Acceptance as a Natural Part of the Life Cycle 

“My basic attitude to life was that there's a beginning and an end, and it's going to happen to one or the other of us 
sooner or later, and you have to cope with it. That’s all. There's nothing you can do to prevent these things from 
happening. They’re part of life.” 

God's Plan 

“| think that my father’s illness was meant to be, and that was God's plan. He lived a really long life, and everybody 
has their way to go from this world, and that was his way... “ 

Lost Loved One Accepted Death 

“He was very much at peace with his dying. | think that helped me become more at peace. And he could talk very 
freely about dying...” 

Preparation/Expectation 

“| accepted that | was going to lose him before he even passed away, and | really was prepared for his death.” 


Life Lessons 


“It's a very meaningful experience. My goodness, everyone should go through that. (One learns) so much about life 
and about themselves, about the person dying—a very important process to understand, because they're going to go 
through it too...” 


predicted making sense of the loss, and both opti- meaning-making. That is, optimists may have 
mism and religious beliefs were associated with found more positive benefits in their loss which, in 
lower levels of distress. Optimism and religious turn, led to lowered distress. Religious beliefs may 
beliefs may have lowered distress levels directly or | have made it easier to make sense of the loss, 
may have been mediated by the two forms of thereby reducing distress. 


TABLE 3 Finding positive benefits 


Personal Growth 

“Yes, (I found) a growth and a freedom to give fuller expression to my feelings, or to assert myself, to do things 

| want to do.” 

Perspective on Life 

“In that having your health and living life to its fullest is a real blessing. | appreciate my family, friends, nature and life 
in general. | see goodness in people. . . . It makes me more mature.” 

Family Togetherness 

“We definitely learned a lot about ourselves and about each other within the family circle. There was a rallying of 
support, and camaraderie that | think only shows itself . . . when something like this happens.” 

Support From Others 


“| have learned and seen a lot of positive things in people 
disguise. The people who rallied around were wonderful.” 


they just glowed. It was nice to get that blessing in 


Learning and Benefiting Others 


“It caused me to desire to be more knowledgeable and aware of AIDS. I’ve become more active with the gay 
community in support of healthier lifestyles and safer sex.” 
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Chapter Summary Questions 


1. How do studies of Romanian orphanage 
adoptees show evidence of surprising resilience? 

2. a. How is resilience defined from a develop- 

mental perspective? 
b. According to Ann Masten, what two factors 
are involved in a judgment of resilience? 

3. How do the clinical and developmental views of 
resilience differ? 

4. According to Bonanno, what is the significance 
of resilience research for clinical psychology’s 
understanding of reactions to trauma and loss? 

5. Describe three findings from developmental 
research on resilience. 

6. What does Ann Masten mean by “ordinary magic?” 

7. How might misunderstanding of resilience 
research lead to victim-blaming? 

8. Research has identified protective factors that 
operate within the child, within the family, 
and within the community. List three from 
each category. 

9. a. What factors differentiated resilient from non- 

resilient youths living in poverty? 


Key Terms 

resilience socioemotional selectivity 
ordinary magic theory 

recovery posttraumatic growth 


blaming the victim (PTG) 


Web Resources 
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The Mayo Clinic, the American Psychological 
Association and Psychology Today magazine have 
information and _ self-tests for resilience as 
featured topics. These sites are among the first 
listed by a Google search with “resilience” as the 
key term. 


Posttraumatic Growth 


www .pigi.uncc.edu This web site is by posttrau- 
matic growth researchers at the University of North 


b. What are cognitive and emotional self- 
regulation skills and why are they important 
bases for a resilient response to poverty? 

10. What factors are associated with resilient 
responses in adulthood? 
11. a. What changes in social relationships typically 
occur for elderly individuals? 

b. Describe socioemotional selectivity theory. 
How does socioemotional selectivity theory 
describe these changes as adaptive, and as 
sources of resilience for aging individuals? 

12. What is posttraumatic growth and how does it 
differ from resilience? 

13. What three basic life assumptions are chal- 
lenged by trauma, according to Janoff-Bulman? 

14. Research shows that trauma can result in 
changes in perception, relationships, and life 
priorities. List two examples of each of these 
three types of change. 

15. What are two ways in which people find mean- 
ing through trauma? Describe and give an exam- 
ple of each. 


meaning-making 
sense-making 
benefit-finding 


Carolina—Charlotte, including Lawrence Calhoun 
and Richard Tedeschi. This site provides current 
information about their ongoing PTG research. 


MIDUS Study—Successful Aging 


www.midus.wisc.edu/midus2 This web site 
reviews the large-scale study of aging supported 
by the Federal Government’s Department of 
Aging. Many studies of psychological well-being 
across the life span are based on the MIDUS 
study data. 
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ence our level of happiness. If you are a student reading this text for a college 

class, consider the following question: Unless you are dealing with significant per- 
sonal problems or events, can you think of one good reason why this period in your life 
shouldn’t be the happiest you have experienced and probably will ever experience? Sure, 
childhood was good, but you were closely supervised by adults. In your teen years, you 
had less responsibility, but parents and teachers were still looking over your shoulder and 
you did not have the freedom you enjoy now. Adulthood may look appealing, but work- 
ing, paying your mortgage, and raising a family are pretty serious business—satisfying, but 
not really fun. College certainly can be stressful with exams to take and term papers to 
write; but stressful compared to what? Is a big paper for your professor in the same league 


D ] o, this chapter isn’t about sex! It is about how the circumstances of our lives influ- 
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as a big report for your boss? One might cost you a 
lower grade, but the other might cost you your job. 
So here you are, freedom to explore everything 
from ideas to romance, with lots of parties thrown 
in for good measure. Lots of time, probably enough 
money, and not many big-time responsibilities. You 
should be happy as a pig in mud. Well... come up 
with an answer yet? Probably you have a number of 
responses including a measure of resentment at the 
implication that if you’re not happy there must be 
something wrong with you. 

The point here is not whether college is or 
should be the happiest time of life, or whether the 
portrait of college life painted here is simply an 
envy-driven stereotype held by adults who wish 
they had more fun and less responsibility in their 
lives. The point is that, from the outside looking in, 
lots of stages and life events may look good or 
bad. But from the inside looking out, our experi- 
ence is often very different, not quite as good or 
quite as bad as we had imagined. In this chapter 
and the next, we explore why many of the things 
we think matter, don’t, and why we frequently 
exaggerate the emotional impact of life stages and 
life events. 

Early studies of happiness grew out of national 
survey research examining the relationships 
between well-being and demographic variables 
(e.g., Campbell, Converse, & Rodgers, 1976; Wilson, 
1967). Survey researchers followed the hedonic 
model of subjective well-being (SWB) by defining 
happiness in terms of life satisfaction and the 
balance of positive and negative emotions. 
Demographic information describes prominent 
“facts” of a person’s “objective” life circumstances. 
This is the kind of information you are usually asked 
to supply when you fill out a credit application (e.g., 
your age, sex, marital status, education, job, income, 
and place of residence). Demographic information 
is considered “objective” because it can be 
described independent of personal judgment. For 
instance, I can know how much money you make 
per year without having to consider whether you 
feel your income is fair or equitable compensation 
for the work you do. 

Researchers have asked two questions about 
demographics and happiness. First, to what extent 
is an individual’s level of happiness G.e., SWB) 
related to his or her life circumstances and demo- 
graphic profile? In other words, do the objective 
facts of people’s lives predict their levels of 


happiness? Second, do differences in life circum- 
stances account for differences in people’s levels 
of reported happiness? Because many demo- 
graphic variables represent important goals and 
advantages that most of us strive to achieve (e.g., 
a job that pays well), common sense suggests that 
the answer to both questions should be “yes.” 
Suppose you had information about a particular 
person’s income, gender, age, race, attractiveness, 
employment status, religion, level of education, 
social class, marital status, and physical health. 
Wouldn’t you also have a guess about that per- 
son’s level of happiness? If these things are not 
related to happiness, why do we spend so much 
of our lives going to school, finding a good job, 
saving for a nice house, going to church, worrying 
about our appearance, and hoping for a success- 
ful marriage? Common sense would also suggest 
that certain combinations of life circumstances 
should predict an individual’s level of happiness. 
Wouldn’t you expect that a young, attractive col- 
lege graduate who lands a high-paying job would 
be happier than an elderly, retired person living 
on Social Security, whose health and youthful 
appearance are fading? 

Surprisingly, life circumstances and demo- 
graphic variables have generally been found to have 
a much weaker relationship to happiness than most 
people would suspect. This counterintuitive finding 
has been called the “paradox of well-being” 
(Mroczek & Kolarz, 1998). Research shows that peo- 
ple whose demographic profiles show many appar- 
ent advantages (e.g., young people with higher 
incomes) are not significantly happier than those 
with fewer apparent advantages (e.g., elderly indi- 
viduals with lower incomes). It is not that circum- 
stances are unimportant. Certainly, poverty is 
stressful. Loneliness is painful. Major illness is dis- 
tressing. However, for most of us, whose basic health 
and daily living needs are met, life circumstances do 
not offer much explanation for why some are hap- 
pier than others. In fact, factoring out the contribu- 
tion of demographic variables to differences in 
happiness leaves most of the variance unexplained. 
Estimates of how much of the difference in people’s 
reported levels of happiness are explained by all the 
objective features of life taken together, range from a 
low of 8% to a high of 20% (Andrews & Withey, 
1976; Argyle, 1999; Campbell et al., 1976; Diener, 
Sandvik, Seidlitz, & Diener, 1993). This means that 
objective factors do relate to happiness, but the 
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relationship is actually quite small. Knowing a per- 
son’s income, age, gender, and marital status won’t 
tell you much about how happy the person is. One 
major purpose of the current chapter is to review the 
research findings that have led to this conclusion. 

Our second purpose in this chapter is to 
explore the question of why life circumstances are 
such weak predictors of happiness. The answers are 
intriguing. Part of the answer has to do with the fact 
that the major sources of SWB lie in the psychological 
realm. Happiness is a subjective psychological state 
that depends more on the quality, rather than the 
quantity, of our lives. Research investigating the con- 
nection between demographic variables and happi- 
ness may tell us more about what does not, rather 
than what does make us happy. Knowing what is not 
related to happiness is important, in part because it 
raises the interesting possibility that people may look 
for happiness in the wrong places. There are specific 
ways in which this may happen—particularly 
regarding the pursuit of money and material 
possessions. 

Another part of the explanation for the sur- 
prisingly small demographics—happiness relation- 
ship has to do with how the objective facts of our 
lives may mask important underlying psychologi- 
cal differences. Two people who differ on some 
objective feature of life may show similar levels of 
happiness. However, the similarity in their subjec- 
tive happiness may be rooted in very different 
processes and factors. Take gender, for example. 
Several large-scale studies have found that men 
and women have roughly the same overall levels 
of self-reported happiness (e.g., Diener & Suh, 
1998; Inglehart, 1990). However, research also 
suggests that women’s emotional lives are typically 
quite different than men’s. How it is that men and 
women come to report approximately the same 
average levels of happiness, despite these differ- 
ences, is a very interesting story. 

A final piece of the happiness demographics 
puzzle involves the issue of cause and effect. 
Though the correlations are small, certain life cir- 
cumstances do relate to happiness. The question is, 
“Which came first, the circumstance or the happi- 
ness?” For example, married people, on average, 
are happier than single people (Myers, 2000a). 
Historically, this finding has been taken to mean 
that marriage makes us happier. However, several 
studies suggest that the causal arrow may also point 
in the opposite direction (Lucas, Clark, Georgellis, & 


Diener, 2003; Mastekaasa, 1992). Marriage may make 
people happier, but it also seems true that happy 
people are more likely to get married in the first 
place. The beneficial effects of marriage may actu- 
ally be smaller than previously thought, because 
those who marry are, on average, happier before 
they get married than people who remain single. 
We will begin our exploration of the demographics 
of happiness by considering happiness across 
the life span. 


HAPPINESS ACROSS THE LIFE SPAN 


If you were asked to pick the period in your life 
when you would probably be happiest, and the 
period when you would probably be least happy, 
what might you guess? If you are a college student, 
would you guess that right now is the happiest time 
of your life? Or might it be after you graduate and 
start earning a living in your chosen career? What 
about the least happy period? Would you guess the 
turbulent teenage years when you were dealing 
with puberty and trying to fit in with your peers? Or 
old age, when everything from your income to your 
health might be waning? 

If you are a college student guessing that grad- 
uating and entering the world of work will make 
you happier, you may have to guess again. Most col- 
lege alumni have fond memories of their college 
days (Baumgardner, 1989, 2001) because, compared 
to the world of work, college is recalled as a time of 
less responsibility, more freedom, and more fun. 
Full-time work certainly brings its share of satisfac- 
tion, but few alumni describe work as “fun!” In hind- 
sight, many alumni regard college as one of the 
happier times in their lives. 

If you guessed adolescence or old age as the 
least happy period of life, you are in good company. 
Surveys show that most people assume these two 
stages are the most unhappy and least rewarding 
times in life (Freedman, 1978). The teen years are 
widely viewed as a period of “storm and stress,” and 
people tend to associate old age with declining 
incomes, social disengagement, and failing health. 
However, research actually shows that these long- 
standing beliefs are both mistaken. Adolescence has 
not been found to be an unhappy period of life 
compared to other ages (Diener & Suh, 1998; 
Inglehart, 1990). Regarding happiness (or the lack 
thereof) in old age, one study confirmed that we 
tend to hold negative expectations about aging, but 
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the same study debunked such expectations. Borges 
and Dutton (1976) asked young adults to rate their 
anticipated life satisfaction in old age, and then 
compared these ratings to the real-time ratings of 
life satisfaction given by people who had actually 
reached old age. The findings showed that the 
young respondents’ ratings of their anticipated 
happiness in old age were significantly lower than 
the ratings given by older adults (Borges & Dutton, 
1976). 

Predicting how life changes will affect our 
happiness is tricky business. In general, people are 
not very good at anticipating the actual impact of 
life events. The study of people’s predictions about 
the emotional effects of future life events is called 
affective forecasting (Wilson & Gilbert, 2003). 
Research shows that people consistently overesti- 
mate the impact of both positive and negative 
events. To evaluate the accuracy of an affective fore- 
cast, an individual’s predictions about the emotional 
impact of specific events are compared to the real- 
life reactions of people who actually experience 
those events. Predicted impact typically exaggerates 
both the intensity and duration of people’s actual 
emotional reactions. For example, one of Wilson 
and Gilbert’s studies (2003) found that non-tenured 
college professors anticipated a significant increase 
in happiness that would last several years once they 
received tenure; but tenured faculty members were 
not found to be happier 2 years after receiving 
tenure, than their non-tenured junior colleagues. In 
a second example, people predicted that they 
would experience more regret if they missed a sub- 
way train by just a few minutes than if they missed 
the train by a wider margin of time. However, in real 
life, subway riders were no more upset if they 
missed the train by a minute than if they missed it 
by a wider margin (Gilbert, Morewedge, Risen, & 
Wilson, 2004; Wilson & Gilbert, 2003). This exagger- 
ation in the strength and duration of anticipated 
emotional reactions is called the impact bias 
(Gilbert, Driver-Linn, & Wilson, 2002). 

One reason for the impact bias seems to be 
that when we contemplate the emotional effect of 
an event, we narrow our attention to that one single 
event. Wilson, Meyers, and Gilbert (2001) coined 
the term focalism to describe our tendency to 
restrict our attention to the event in question and 
ignore the consequences and context of the event. 
As a result of focalism, we neglect to think about 
how other aspects of our lives might offset or 


reduce the emotional impact of an event. So, we 
may eagerly anticipate a new job in a new city, but 
might not think about the hassle of finding a new 
place to live, how much we may miss our friends, or 
the potential stress involved in learning a new job. 
In a similar vein, we might think the break-up of a 
romantic relationship would be the “end of the 
world.” But if a break-up actually occurred, we 
might actually find that support from family mem- 
bers and friends, enjoyable activities, or satisfying 
work helped offset our emotional pain. 

Another reason for the impact bias is known 
as immune neglect (Gilbert, Pinel, Wilson, 
Blumberg, & Wheatley, 1998; Wilson & Gilbert, 
2003). People can be amazingly resilient in the face 
of trauma and loss. Each of us has a psychological, 
as well as a physiological, “immune system” that 
helps us bounce back from negative life events. 
Immune neglect occurs when people do not con- 
sider their own resilience when anticipating how 
they will react to future emotionally charged experi- 
ences. Particularly in the case of negative events, we 
seem to forget the power of our own psychological 
immune system and our ability to cope, adapt, and 
perhaps even benefit from bad situations. In fore- 
sight, a future event may seem ominous and threat- 
ening, but in hindsight we often recognize that we 
recovered more easily and readily than we had 
imagined. How many times have you felt certain 
that it would be just awful if a particular event hap- 
pened, but then when that event actually occurred, 
it wasn’t nearly as bad as you had expected? 


Focus on Research: Happiness 
and Where We Live 


Would you guess that people living in sunny 
California would be happier than those living in 
the cold, snowy Midwest? Do you think that col- 
lege students assigned to their preferred dormitory 
would be happier than those assigned to a less- 
preferred dorm? Most of us would probably answer 
yes to both questions. However, studies of affective 
forecasting show that our beliefs about the emo- 
tional impact of where we live may not measure up 
to the facts. 

Are Californians happier than Midwesterners? 
To find out, Schkade and Kahneman (1998) posed 
this question to a sample of nearly 2,000 college stu- 
dents. About half of the students lived in the 
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Midwest and were attending the University of 
Michigan or Ohio State University, and about half 
lived in Southern California and were attending the 
University of California at either Los Angeles or 
Irvine. The sample was nearly equally balanced 
between males and females and among freshmen, 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors. To compare stu- 
dents’ predictions about life satisfaction and living in 
the Midwest or California to the actual satisfaction of 
people living in these two areas of the country, 
Schkade and Kahneman randomly assigned students 
to one of two conditions. In the self condition, stu- 
dents rated how satisfied they were with their lives 
overall, their level of satisfaction in different 
domains of life (such as job prospects, financial situ- 
ation, academic opportunities, personal safety, 
social life, and the climate for each season of the 
year). Participants also rated the importance of each 
of these domains to their own personal well-being. 
Students in the self condition assessed their own, 
actual personal life satisfaction. Students in the other 
condition were asked to rate the same life domains, 
but instead of rating the personal importance of 
each domain to themselves, they were asked to 
respond in the way they predicted another person 
would respond. Specifically, they were asked to try 
to predict the ratings that would be made by a 
hypothetical student attending one of the other uni- 
versities, either in the same region where the 
respondent lived, or in a different region of the 
country. In other words, students were asked to 
imagine how a student from their own area or from 
the other area of the country would fill out the life 
satisfaction survey. All students in this other condi- 
tion were instructed to assume that their hypotheti- 
cal counterpart had values and interests similar to 
their own. The other condition assessed students’ 
beliefs about the personal life satisfaction of a stu- 
dent, similar to themselves, going to a university in 
the same region or a different region of the country. 
These two conditions permitted a comparison of the 
actual level of satisfaction among students in 
California and the Midwest, to the level of satisfac- 
tion predicted for each area. So, is the happiness of 
Californians a fact or an illusion? 

Midwesterners take heart! Stay put! You 
won't be happier in California just because 
of the sunny weather, even though everyone 
seems to believe this to be the case. Schkade and 
Kahneman (1998) found that students in both 
California and the Midwest predicted higher life 


satisfaction ratings for those living in California. 
But surprisingly, the results of the study did not 
agree with students’ predictions with respect to 
overall life satisfaction. Californians were happier 
with their sunny winter climate than Midwesterners 
were with their snow and cold, but there was no 
statistical difference between the ratings of overall 
life satisfaction of the two groups. Both groups 
were, in fact, equally happy. 

What explains the difference between stu- 
dents’ predicted and actual happiness ratings? Why 
did the weather have such a large impact on judg- 
ments of overall happiness? Schkade and Kahneman 
(1998) suggest that the answer has to do with a spe- 
cific kind of focalism that the researchers call the 
focusing illusion. The focusing illusion occurs 
when we make a summary judgment about an 
entire object or issue, but have only attended to a 
few features of the object or issue in question. This 
restricted focus is likely to produce errors in judg- 
ment because we give too much weight to too few 
aspects of the situation. That appears to be what 
happened when students in the other condition 
thought about the happiness of Californians. They 
failed to appreciate the fact that weather does not 
have much bearing on overall life satisfaction. 
Neither the Midwestern nor the Californian students 
rated weather as a major contributor to their own 
personal happiness. In the self condition, job oppor- 
tunities, financial factors, personal safety, and social 
relationships were rated as much more important 
than the weather. The focusing illusion did not 
occur when students rated their own personal life 
satisfaction. When we think about ourselves we 
seem to take a broader perspective that is sensitive 
to the many important aspects of our lives. 
However, in our judgments of others we seem to 
focus only on the most distinctive features. Students 
in the study focused primarily on differences in the 
weather between California and the Midwest. This 
exemplifies the focusing illusion that led to the erro- 
neous belief that good weather makes people hap- 
pier. California does enjoy nice weather, but it does 
not make its residents happy, despite the fact that 
Midwesterners and even Californians seem to think 
it does! 

Another example of how people may focus on 
a few distinctive features of a situation rather than 
the whole picture comes from a study of students’ 
satisfaction with their dormitory assignments (Dunn, 
Wilson, & Gilbert, 2003). For most college students, 
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dorm-room assignments are a critical aspect of col- 
lege life. Stories or experiences with a “roommate 
from hell” or the “the most run-down dorm on cam- 
pus” suggest how the social and physical aspects of 
student housing may affect students’ happiness with 
campus life. Dunn and her colleagues took advan- 
tage of a unique dormitory assignment system at a 
major university to see how much predicted impact, 
and how much actual impact dorm assignments had 
on student satisfaction levels. 

At the university where the study was con- 
ducted, freshmen students are randomly assigned 
to one of 12 dorms. All students are required to 
live in dormitories throughout their first 3 years of 
college. A unique feature of the assignment policy 
is that near the end of the freshman year, each stu- 
dent has the opportunity, in collaboration with 
peers, to choose his or her own roommate and a 
group of up to 15 friends who will all be assigned 
to the same dorm for the following 2 years. Groups 
of students apply together, so before the time of 
the spring lottery drawing for housing assignments, 
students already know and like many of the people 
they will be living with the following year. The lot- 
tery settles only the question of which specific 
dorm they will be living in. Under these conditions 
would you worry very much about the particular 
dorm you were assigned to? Regardless of the 
assigned dorm, you know you will have all your 
friends and your preferred roommate. What more 
do you want? However, the results of the study 
were surprising. Students were actually very con- 
cerned about where they would live. First-year stu- 
dents often stayed up all night waiting for their 
dorm assignments and were elated if they got their 
preferred choice and extremely disappointed if 
assigned to a non-preferred choice. Dunn and her 
colleagues posed three questions. First, how did 
students decide which dorms were desirable and 
which were undesirable? Second, did the happi- 
ness or misery they felt when they first heard their 
dorm assignments continue as they began actually 
living in the dorms? Third, what was the best pre- 
dictor of actual dorm-life satisfaction? 

To answer these questions, Dunn and her col- 
leagues compared students’ predicted happiness 
before moving into their assigned dorms, to their 
actual happiness later on. Students were surveyed 
shortly before they learned of their assignments. 
They rated their predicted happiness for each of the 
12 dorms to which they might be assigned. Students 


also provided information regarding the basis for 
their judgments by rating the expected quality of life 
for each dorm in terms of its physical features (such 
as location, attractiveness, and room size) and its 
social features (such as relationships with room- 
mates and the sense of community within the dorm 
as a whole). To provide a comparison between pre- 
dicted happiness and actual happiness, these same 
ratings were taken again after 1 year of living in the 
assigned dorm (sophomore year), and again after 
2 years Gunior year). 

First question: How did students decide which 
dorms were good and which were bad? The answer 
to this question is part of the title for Dunn, Wilson, 
and Gilbert’s article “Location, location, location!” 
Students’ judgments of a good or bad assignment 
were based primarily on the dorm’s location on 
campus and its physical characteristics (e.g., room 
size and dining facilities). 

Second question: Were students actually as 
happy or miserable with their dorm assignments as 
they believed they would be? Answer: No. Analysis 
of predicted and actual happiness ratings revealed 
strong evidence of an impact bias. Students signifi- 
cantly overestimated how happy they would be 
with their preferred dorm assignment, as well as 
how unhappy they would be with an undesirable 
assignment. Students assigned to their desired 
dorms were less happy than they had predicted 
and students assigned to a less-desired dorm 
turned out to be happier than they had predicted. 
Overall, the vast majority of students were satisfied 
with life in their dorms. 

Third question: What predicted actual dorm-life 
satisfaction? Answer: Social relationships. Dunn and 
her colleagues found the quality of students’ social 
lives was the most powerful predictor of actual hap- 
piness. By their sophomore and junior years, the 
location and physical features of a dorm (that 
students thought was so important) bore no signifi- 
cant relationship to student happiness. Ironically, 
students in this study began their dorm lives with the 
most important contributor to their satisfaction 
already established. Because all students chose their 
own roommate and many of their dorm mates, they 
were virtually guaranteed to feel at home and have 
good friends in the dorm, regardless of the specific 
dorm to which they were assigned. So why did 
freshmen students base their predictions of antici- 
pated happiness on the location and physical fea- 
tures of the dorms? 
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Dunn and her colleagues (2003) suggest that 
an isolation effect helps explain why students 
focused on dorm location rather than social relation- 
ships. The isolation effect may be considered a 
more specific case of the focusing illusion. A focus- 
ing illusion may result when our attention is drawn 
to a few features as we try to arrive at a judgment 
between differing options, because these features 
stand out and command too much of our attention 
(like the weather differences in the Schkade & 
Kahneman study). The isolation effect occurs when 
people try to simplify the amount of information 
they need to consider when making choices. If we 
disregard or cancel out the many features that alter- 
natives have in common, this permits an “isolation” 
of the differences (which are typically fewer in num- 
ber). This can be an efficient way to reduce the 
complexity of choosing among potential options. 
However, in thinking about how happy we will be 
with a particular choice, the isolation effect can 
cause an impact bias if we focus only on the differ- 
ences and forget about the contribution of the 
shared features. An isolation effect was shown, in 
that social-life variables were constant among the 12 
dorm alternatives; students disregarded social life 
and focused on differences in physical features in 
making their judgments. As a result, students exag- 
gerated the anticipated satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
with their dorm assignment. 

Dunn and colleagues’ study (2003) provides 
especially compelling evidence for the impact bias 
because of its longitudinal design (i.e., surveying 
the same students at three different times) and the 
random assignment of participants to significant 
life outcomes (i.e., importance of dorm assignment 
to students). Their study highlights the potential of 
affective forecasting and impact bias research to 
help explain our difficulty in predicting the effects 
of age-related changes and life events. Still, it may 
seem that age should make a difference in people’s 
level of happiness. Many events and achievements 
bear some correlation to age (e.g., first job, mar- 
riage, buying a home, or retirement); and with 
advancing age, our income and health often 
decline and we may suffer the loss of friends or a 
spouse. For these reasons, you would think that 
age would be closely related to happiness. 
Surprisingly, many studies have found that age 
shows little relationship to a person’s reported 
level of happiness (e.g., Diener & Lucas, 2000; 
Diener & Suh, 1998; Inglehart, 1990). Subjective 


well-being is extremely stable over the life span. 
Based on interviews with nearly 170,000 people 
from 16 different nations, Inglehart (1990) found 
that every age group, from 15 years to 65 and 
beyond, expressed almost identical levels of happi- 
ness and life satisfaction. Nearly 80% of people at 
all ages reported that they were satisfied with their 
lives, overall. Figure 1 summarizes Inglehart’s study 
of age and life satisfaction. 

Many other studies affirm the stability of well- 
being across the life span (e.g., Kunzmann, Little, & 
Smith, 2000; Lawton, 2001; Lucas & Gohm, 2000). 
Some studies have found age-related declines in 
well-being, but the decreases were very small and 
occurred only among the very old. For example, a 
recent study of the life satisfaction component of 
SWB found a curvilinear relationship between age 
and satisfaction (Mroczek & Avron, 2005). The life 
satisfaction ratings of nearly 2,000 men were found 
to increase slightly to a peak at age 65, and then to 
show a small decline to age 85. Such findings do not 
negate the overall conclusion about happiness and 
age. Researchers consistently find that advancing age 
does not necessarily bring unhappiness or declining 
well-being. On average, SWB and self-esteem are as 
high in old age as at any other time of life (e.g., 
Charles, Reynolds, & Gatz, 2001; Diener & Suh, 
1998). Some studies have even found an increase in 
well-being among the elderly (e.g., Carstensen, 1998; 
Mroczek & Kolarz, 1998). 
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FIGURE 1 Relationship of Age and Well-Being in 

16 Nations 

Data from Inglehart, R. (1990). Figure from Myers, D. G., & 
Diener, E. (1995). Who is happy? Psychological Science, 6, 
10-19. Copyright American Psychological Society. Reprinted 
by permission. 
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Research has also failed to support beliefs 
about the emotional effects of what are often 
regarded as turning points in life. For example, 
women going through menopause or “change 
of life” are often thought to be vulnerable 
to depression and increases in negative emo- 
tions. However, studies of women experiencing 
menopause (reviewed by Myers, 1992) have not 
shown an increase in depression compared to non- 
menopausal women. The critical determinant of the 
effects of menopause seems to be a woman's atti- 
tude toward this change of life, rather than the 
change itself. Women who view menopause as a 
liberation from concerns about pregnancy and 
menstrual periods report high levels of emotional 
stability and happiness. Further, in Myers’ review, 
he found little evidence for another turning point 
thought to affect women’s life happiness: the 
“empty nest syndrome” (Myers & Diener, 1995). 
The supposed decrease in happiness caused by 
loneliness when children grow up and leave home, 
and the confusion in purpose as the role of mother 
fades, have not been borne out by research. Most 
mothers are happy to see their children begin their 
careers, marry, and start their own families. Raising 
a family can be deeply satisfying, but going through 
it once is probably enough. Parents enjoy the free- 
dom to pursue new interests and activities in their 
“life-after-kids.” 

Researchers have also failed to find evidence 
supporting the “mid-life crisis” assumed to hit men 
during their 40s. This crisis was thought to occur as 
men contemplated their position in life and what lay 
ahead. The mid-life crisis has generally been consid- 
ered a period of soul-searching as men realize their 
career dreams may not be fulfilled, the mirror reveals 
an aging body, marriage has become routine, and 
men look for ways to re-invigorate their lives. A 
long-standing belief has been that the turmoil cre- 
ated by these despairing realizations might lead to 
dramatic career changes, affairs with younger 
women, or pursuit of “daring” activities that prove 
men are still young. However, research has failed to 
support mid-life crisis as a widespread stage in men’s 
lives (McCrae & Costa, 1990; Wethington, Cooper, & 
Holmes, 1997). Most men seem to go sedately 
through middle age without the need for dramatic 
new adventures. Research suggests that older adults 
often enjoy greater well-being, more contentment, 
and less anxiety than young adults (e.g., Lawton, 
Kleban, & Dean, 1993). 


Stability in Well-Being Despite 
Life Changes 


Subjective well-being, then, is amazingly stable 
across the life span, despite the events, stages, and 
turning points that we think should influence happi- 
ness. What is not so clear is why this would be true. 
Why does overall happiness not change much with 
age, when we know that the life challenges, life 
concerns, and life activities do change with age? 
Teens are concerned with being popular among 
their friends, young adults with starting their careers 
and families, and older adults with finding meaning- 
ful activities after they retire from work. We will 
examine four lines of research that address the sta- 
bility question: (1) research showing strong genetic 
influences on SWB; (2) age-related changes in the 
intensity, frequency, and balance of positive and 
negative emotions; (3) issues concerning the meas- 
urement and definition of positive emotions; and 
(4) lifespan changes in the psychological and social 
foundations of well-being. 


TEMPERAMENT AND SUBJECTIVE WELL-BEING Many 
researchers have concluded that people’s emotional 
lives are heavily influenced by genetic temperament 
factors (DeNeve, 1999; DeNeve & Cooper, 1998; 
Lykken, 1999; Lykken & Tellegen, 1996; Tellegen 
et al., 1988). The “Nun Study” provides one kind of 
evidence for the long-term stability of people’s char- 
acteristic emotional response to the world. Studies 
of identical twins, separated at birth and raised in 
different environments, provide even more power- 
ful evidence for the role of genetics in determining 
an individual’s long-term level of emotional well- 
being. About 40% of the differences in people’s 
experience of positive emotions, 55% of negative 
emotions, and as much as 80% of long-term SWB 
appear to be inherited (Lykken, 1999; Lykken & 
Tellegen, 1996). People appear to inherit a happi- 
ness or emotional “set point” that determines their 
general level of cheerfulness (Headey & Wearing, 
1992). A set point is like an internal gyroscope that 
stabilizes our response to events that push us off 
balance. Research investigating the effects of life 
changes on long-term well-being supports the idea 
of a return to set point. For example, being 
divorced, getting a new job, or moving to a new 
place to live does not significantly alter most 
people’s long-term level of well-being (Costa, 
McCrae, & Zonderman, 1987). Studies of genetic 
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influences on temperament provide a straightfor- 
ward answer to the stability question: “It’s in your 
genes!” If you were a happy and cheerful child, 
odds are that you will be a happy and cheerful adult 
and senior citizen. If you were moody, cautious, and 
reserved in childhood, you are likely to carry that 
same disposition throughout the course of your life. 


FREQUENCY, INTENSITY, AND BALANCE OF POSITIVE 
AND NEGATIVE EMOTIONS Because many studies 
use global and summary measures of SWB, 
researchers have wondered whether a more com- 
plex story of aging and happiness might be revealed 
in the specific components of SWB. That is, global 
measures of SWB (i.e., life satisfaction and affect 
balance) might not be sensitive to subtle, age- 
related changes. To get a clearer picture of what 
may and may not change with age, researchers have 
examined the emotional aspects of SWB separately. 
Studies have compared the frequency, intensity, and 
balance of positive and negative emotions among 
people of widely differing ages. 


Frequency and Intensity of Emotions. One way 
that overall SWB could stay the same despite differ- 
ences in emotional experiences has to do with the 
frequency of intense emotions. This is a matter of 
simple averages. One person who has extreme 
emotional highs and lows may have the same aver- 
age, overall affect balance as someone who has less 
extreme, more consistent emotional experiences. 
Several studies suggest that intense emotions are 
fairly typical among teens and young adults, but 
decline with age. Using the experience sampling 
method, Csikszentmihalyi and Larsen (1984) asked 
teenagers to record their moods and activities 
whenever they received a beeper signal at various 
times during the day. The researchers found that 
moods among teens can go down from extreme 
highs, and up from extreme lows in less than an 
hour. Both elation and despair can come and 
go within an amazingly short period of time. 
The emotional lives of older adults tend to be 
more even-keeled and stable (Costa et al., 1987; 
Diener, Sandvik, & Larsen, 1985). Consistent with 
this idea, a recent review (Charles et al., 2001) 
found that as people age, they show a dramatic 
decline in high-arousal emotions. Items asking 
about “feeling on top of the world” or “being 
excited about something” show the largest age- 
related declines (Charles et al., 2001). Figure 2 
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FIGURE 2 How Different Emotional Experiences Can 
Represent the Same Average Level of SWB 


shows a hypothetical example of how the same 
average SWB may result, despite differences in the 
emotional experiences of teens and the elderly. All 
this suggests that the effects of everyday life events 
soften with age. Younger people’s happiness 
reflects an averaging-out of more extreme emo- 
tions, while for older adults happiness reflects a 
steady and less fluctuating emotional life with a 
lower frequency of extreme emotions. It’s not that 
older adults don’t enjoy life, but accumulated life 
experience teaches them not to get too excited or 
too upset about the many daily events, the effects 
of which are often temporary. Older adults come to 
focus on longer-term satisfactions such as develop- 
ing supportive, high-quality relationships or person- 
ally meaningful activities. So, despite changes in 
the frequency of intense emotions, overall happi- 
ness remains stable across the life span. Our over- 
all emotional experiences appear to shift from an 
averaging-out of strong reactions to life events, to less 
extreme and more steady emotional experiences. 


Balance of Positive and Negative Emotions. Another 
way that differences in emotional experience might 
result in similar overall SWB has to do with the bal- 
ance between positive and negative emotions. The 
emotional component of well-being is typically 
assessed by subtracting rating totals on the negative 
affect scale from totals on the positive affect scale. 
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This combined scoring method may mask impor- 
tant and independent changes in positive and nega- 
tive affect. Measures of positive and negative affect 
show only small correlations with one another. 
Each type of affect makes a relatively independent 
contribution to SWB. If positive and negative affect 
are examined separately, rather than combined into 
a single score, researchers can determine whether 
the overall score obscures important changes. For 
example, if both positive affect and negative affect 
each increased to the same degree as people got 
older, then affect balance would remain the same. 
Or, if both positive and negative affect declined to 
the same degree, the result would also be a stable 
overall affect balance across the life span. Studies 
examining age-related changes in positive and neg- 
ative affect have found independent changes in the 
two types of emotions. Perhaps more intriguing, 
some studies have found that emotional well-being 
may actually increase with age. 

The pattern for age-related changes in nega- 
tive emotions seems fairly clear. Both cross-sectional 
and longitudinal studies show that negative affect 
tends to decline with age (e.g., Charles et al., 2001, 
Mroczek & Almeida, 2004; Mroczek & Kohlarz, 
1998; Pinquart, 2001). Negative emotions are less 
frequently reported among older adults and less fre- 
quently observed by researchers, with most studies 
supporting this general trend. A leveling-off or slight 
increase in negative affect has been found only 
among the very old. Carstensen and her colleagues 
found that negative affect decreased from age 18 to 
about age 60, and then did not change appreciably 
from age 60 to age 94 (Carstensen, Pasupathi, Mayr, & 
Nesselroade, 2000). In a study of approximately 
6,000 people from 43 different nations, Diener and 
Suh (1997) found that negative affect decreased 
between ages 20 and 60, and then increased slightly 
among the oldest people in the study. In general, 
negative affect tends to decline with age. 

Studies of positive affect across the life span 
have revealed a more mixed pattern of results. Some 
studies have shown an increase in positive affect 
among older adults as compared to younger adults 
(Gross et al., 1997), whereas some studies have 
shown a decrease in positive affect (Diener & Suh, 
1998; Lucas & Gohm, 2000), and still other studies 
have revealed no change (e.g., Vaux & Meddin, 
1987). Compared to cross-sectional research, longi- 
tudinal studies show somewhat more stability in 


positive affect, with slight declines only for the old- 
est adults (Costa et al., 1987; Stacey & Gatz, 1991). 

Despite the mixed pattern of results for posi- 
tive affect, when taken in total studies of positive 
and negative affect affirm, rather than contradict, the 
stability of well-being across the life span. This ten- 
dency is most clearly seen in terms of the small 
overall relationship between age and affect. A meta- 
analysis by Pinquart (2001) found that the average 
correlation between age and positive affect (across 
many studies) was r= —0.03, and for negative affect 
r= —0.01. These are extremely small relationships. 
Because they are based on large samples of people, 
such small correlations achieve “statistical” signifi- 
cance. However, converted to a measure of associa- 
tion or shared variance, these correlations mean that 
less than 1% of the variability in affect is associated 
with differences in age. Ninety-nine percent of the 
variability is due to other factors. 


MEASUREMENT AND DEFINITIONAL ISSUES 


Measurement. Several researchers have noted that 
the decline in positive affect found in some studies 
may result from the use of scales that measure only 
high-arousal emotions (e.g., Charles et al., 2001, 
Diener & Suh, 1998). Studies that assess only high- 
intensity emotions may present a misleading pic- 
ture because they suggest a decline in positive 
emotion, when in actuality it may be only the most 
intense positive emotions that fade with age. 
Positive emotions seem to be just as frequent, but 
not as intense. Charles and colleagues (2001) used 
Bradburn’s (1969) Affect Balance Scale in a study 
of 2,800 people representing four generations of 
families. The positive affect component of the scale 
asks people to answer “yes” or “no” to the follow- 
ing five statements: 


“During the past few weeks, did you 
feel... 


particularly excited or interested in 
something? 


proud because someone complimented 
you on something you had done? 


pleased about having accomplished 
something? 


on top of the world? 
that things were really going your way?” 
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The findings suggested that the largest age- 
related declines in positive affect occurred on items 
concerning intense emotions. Specifically, the great- 
est declines were for the questions concerning feel- 
ing “particularly excited about something,” “on top 
of the world,” and feeling that “things are really 
going my way.” 


Definitions. A second issue involves how posi- 
tive affect is defined. Positive affect appears to be 
made up of at least two distinct types of positive 
emotion that have been shown to be relatively inde- 
pendent (e.g., Watson & Tellegen, 1985; Watson, 
Wiese, Vaidya, & Tellegen, 1999), and that may have 
different influences on people’s thinking and behav- 
ior (e.g., Fredrickson, 2001). The independence of 
the two types of positive affect opens the possibility 
that each type may show a different trajectory across 
the life span. A recent study by Kunzmann, Stange, 
and Jordan (2005) examined just this possibility. 
These researchers described the two types of posi- 
tive affect as pleasant affect and positive involve- 
ment. Pleasant affect is defined as a positive 
emotional state involving relatively low arousal. 
Examples would include feeling satisfied, content, 
and happy. On the other hand, positive involvement 
refers to higher-arousal states such as feeling 
inspired, alert, or active. Pleasant affect seems to 
require comparatively low effort, is frequently self- 
centered in focus, and is more likely to result from 
having achieved, rather than being in active pursuit 
of, a goal. Positive involvement, in contrast, requires 
more effort, is often other-oriented, and is more 
focused on the activity involved in achieving a goal 
rather than the goal itself. 

According to Kunzmann and colleagues, each 
type of affect may also be involved in two different 
lifestyles and value orientations. A hedonic lifestyle 
would seem to emphasize pleasant affect through 
the pursuit of personal enjoyment, pleasure, and 
consumption. Seeking the approval of others and 
developing close relationships may also fit a hedo- 
nic value orientation if the motivation is primarily 
for benefits received by the individual. A more 
eudaimonic lifestyle (which the authors called 
growth-related) is consistent with positive involve- 
ment. People expressing a growth-related lifestyle 
are concerned with personal development, and with 
contributing to the welfare of others and to the envi- 
ronment in which they live. They are concerned 
with finding purpose in life and helping family and 


community members, and are more actively 
involved in organizations and groups that contribute 
to the betterment of society. 

The Kunzmann research studied pleasant 
affect, positive involvement, and the hedonic and 
growth-related lifestyles in a sample of young 
(15 to 20 years old), middle-aged (30 to 40 years 
old), and older adults (ages 60 to 70). For our pur- 
poses, two of their findings are particularly note- 
worthy. First, these researchers found that 
measures of pleasant affect and positive involve- 
ment showed only small correlations with one 
another. This finding reinforces a conception of 
positive affect as involving several relatively inde- 
pendent dimensions. Second, their results suggest 
that the mixed findings in previous studies investi- 
gating the relation of age and positive affect (i.e., 
studies showing declines, no change, or increases) 
may be due to differences in the approach to 
measuring positive affect. This possibility arises 
because these researchers found a different age- 
related pattern for pleasant affect than for positive 
involvement. The positive emotions of younger 
adults were more likely to involve experiences of 
pleasant affect, fitting a more hedonic lifestyle. 
Older adults were more likely to experience feel- 
ings of positive involvement, expressing a more 
growth-related lifestyle. 

In this investigation, the answer to the question 
of whether positive affect increases or decreases with 
age is both yes and no, depending on which aspect 
of positive affect we focus on. Positive affect, when 
defined and measured as pleasant affect, declined 
with age (r= —0.38). However, positive affect, when 
defined and measured in terms of positive involve- 
ment, increased with age (r = 0.42). Positive emo- 
tions, then, were typical for all ages. However, the 
basis for personal enjoyment shifted from a hedo- 
nically-oriented lifestyle focused on pleasant affect 
among the young, to a more eudaimonic lifestyle 
focused on positive involvement among older adults. 
The findings of this study suggest that future research 
on the age-affect question may benefit from the 
development of multi-dimensional models of affect. 

In summary, research consistently shows that 
negative emotions decline with age. Taking into con- 
sideration measurement biases and definitional 
issues, findings to date suggest that positive emotions 
either do not change very much, or may actually 
increase with age. A decrease in negative affect and a 
stable or slight increase in positive affect indicate 
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that overall emotional well-being and happiness 
might actually increase with age. This possibility is 
consistent with eudaimonic theories of well-being, to 
be considered next. 


THE SHIFTING BASIS OF LIFE SATISFACTION 
Researchers taking a eudaimonic perspective have 
addressed the stability question by examining 
changes in the basis of life satisfaction as people 
age. We would not expect that the sources of hap- 
piness for teens and young adults would be the 
same as for the middle-aged and elderly. Studies 
following the eudaimonic perspective suggest that 
people at different ages may be equally happy, 
but for very different reasons. For example, 
Carstensen’s socioemotional selectivity theory 
(Carstensen, 1992; Carstensen & Charles, 2003; 
Carstensen, Isaacowitz, & Charles, 1999) predicts 
no general age-related declines in well-being. In 
fact, Carstensen’s theory provides a number of rea- 
sons for believing that emotional well-being may 
increase with age. Her theory is generally consis- 
tent with the research on emotions over the life 
span, as just reviewed. 

Socioemotional selectivity theory is one 
explanation for resiliency in old age. The theory 
describes how older people shift their priorities from 
the future to their present life circumstances and 
activities. This shift occurs as a consequence of their 
increased awareness of the diminished time remain- 
ing in their lives. Unlike young people who are ori- 
ented toward the future, older adults focus on 
increasing life satisfaction in the present. They tend 
to express this changed focus by investing in the 
people and things that matter most, and unplugging 
from the “rat race” and constant worry about 
impressing others and getting ahead. Workers who 
have been at the same job for many years report 
greater satisfaction with their work after middle age 
than before (Rhodes, 1983; Warr, 1992). The major 
reason for the increase in satisfaction seems to be a 
change in attitude toward work. In accord with 
socioemotional selectivity theory, older workers 
focus more on the day-to-day aspects of their jobs 
and on enjoyable social relationships with co-workers, 
and less on advancing their careers and competing 
with others (Levinson, 1978; Rybash, Roodin, & 
Hoyer, 1995). 

As a consequence of their bounded view of 
the future, older people give priority to maximizing 
positive emotional experiences and minimizing 


negative ones. That is, they tend to avoid situations 
that result in negative emotions and gravitate to 
those that they enjoy. You may have a grandparent 
who seems to have a peculiar quirk, such as refus- 
ing to go out to eat in a crowded restaurant or to 
travel long distances in a car to visit relatives. You 
may think your grandparent is being stubborn or 
insensitive to what others want to do, but it may be 
that he or she simply doesn’t like those activities. 
When you get older, with most of your life behind 
you, it makes little sense to continue to do things 
that you don’t enjoy—including social interactions. 
Research shows that older individuals often struc- 
ture their environments to avoid negative interac- 
tions with others (Carstensen, Gross, & Fung, 1998) 
and become more adept at regulating their emo- 
tions. Studies of married couples show that older 
adults express fewer negative emotions when dis- 
cussing areas of conflict (Carstensen, Graff, 
Levenson, & Gottman, 1996) and display fewer neg- 
ative emotions like disgust or anger, compared to 
middle-aged spouses (Levenson, Carstensen, & 
Gottman, 1994). These changes are part of a general 
shift toward establishing stronger relationships 
within a smaller social support network. Your 
spouse, children, grandchildren, and close friends 
become more important than expanding social 
relationships by meeting new people. Older adults 
are more concerned with cultivating enjoyable 
relationships, and less concerned than younger 
adults with changing, dominating, or impressing 
others. Consistent with this greater investment in 
valued relationships, marital satisfaction typically 
increases in long-term married couples (Levenson, 
Carstensen, & Gottman, 1993). 

To summarize, despite changes in our emo- 
tional lives, personal goals, and sources of happi- 
ness across the life span, happiness is not related to 
age. This is shown in the general stability of SWB 
across the life span and the fact that a person’s level 
of personal happiness does not reliably covary with 
his or her age. In short, every age is potentially as 
happy as any other, even though each period of life 
presents new challenges and a continuing need for 
adaptation to change. The lack of connection 
between age and happiness suggests that we should 
take each stage of life as it comes. Embrace and 
enjoy what each new phase of life offers for happi- 
ness and well-being. Personal happiness is not “out 
there” in the future at some later age, and neither is 
it in the “good old days” of the past. Carpe Diem! 
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GENDER AND HAPPINESS 


Who is happier—men or women? The overall 
answer seems to be neither. Large-scale surveys find 
that women and men report approximately the 
same levels of happiness (e.g., Inglehart, 1990). 
Figure 3 shows results from life satisfaction and 
gender surveys of nearly 170,000 people in 16 
nations. 

Other national surveys affirm the general con- 
clusion that there are few (if any) significant gender 
differences in overall happiness (Diener, Suh, Lucas, 
& Smith, 1999; Manstead, 1992). Men and women 
are, on average, equally likely to report feeling 
happy and satisfied with their lives as a whole. For 
example, one study of 18,000 college students rep- 
resenting 39 different countries found no significant 
gender differences (Michalos, 1991). Even studies 
that do report gender differences also report that the 
differences are small in magnitude. In their meta- 
analytic review of research, Haring, Stock, and 
Okun (1984) concluded that men showed a slight 
tendency to report higher levels of well-being than 
women. On the other hand, a meta-analysis by 
Wood, Rhodes, and Whelan (1989) reported a simi- 
lar, slight tendency toward more happiness, but for 
women rather than men. The emphasis here is on 
the word “slight.” Two other reviews show that gen- 
der accounts for less than 1% of the difference in 
people’s reported levels of well-being (Fujita, 
Diener, & Sandvik, 1991; Haring et al., 1984). In 
other words, knowing a person’s gender won't tell 
you much about his or her happiness. 
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FIGURE 3 Gender and Life Satisfaction Surveys in 

16 Nations 

Data from Inglehart, R. (1990). Figure from Myers, D. G., & 
Diener, E. (1995). Who is happy? Psychological Science, 6, 
10-19. Copyright American Psychological Society. Reprinted 
by permission. 


Yet there are significant differences in the 
emotional lives of men and women, as affirmed by 
everyday experience and the research to be 
reviewed next. The fact of overall similarity in hap- 
piness and the differences in emotional experiences 
creates an apparent paradox of gender, similar to 
the paradox of aging. How does overall well-being 
remain the same amidst abundant differences? 
Delineating and explaining this paradox is a major 
purpose of our discussion of gender and happiness. 


Gender Differences in Emotional 
Experience 


NEGATIVE EMOTIONS Women are much more likely 
to experience negative emotions and internalizing 
disorders such as depression and anxiety than 
men (Kessler et al., 1994; Nolen-Hoeksema, 1995; 
Nolen-Hoeksema & Rusting, 1999). Internalizing 
disorders involve intense negative emotions. 
Research reviewed by Nolen-Hoeksema and Rusting 
(1999) also shows that gender differences in depres- 
sion and anxiety disorders appear early in life. 
Among girls, mood disorders typically appear 
between the ages of 11 and 15. No such early devel- 
opmental onset is found for boys. 

Lucas and Gohm (2000) question whether the 
different rates of mood disorders between men and 
women tell us anything about the emotional lives of 
people not suffering distress. We can say that differ- 
ences in emotional disorders do share interesting 
parallels with differences in men’s and women’s 
everyday experiences. Several reviews (Brody & 
Hall, 1993; Feingold, 1994; Hall, 1984) conclude that 
women report experiencing more sadness, fear, anx- 
iety, shame, and guilt than men. Women not only 
experience, but also express these negative emotions 
more than men. For example, Nolen-Hoeksema and 
Rusting (1999) review studies showing that women 
express more sadness and fear when presented with 
negative emotional material. 

In contrast to internalizing disorders, 
externalizing disorders and behaviors involve the 
acting out of emotions. These emotions are directed 
toward objects, situations, and people. Clinical stud- 
ies consistently find that men have significantly 
higher rates of externalizing disorders than women 
(Nolen-Hoeksema & Rusting, 1999). These disorders 
include drug abuse, antisocial personality disorder, 
and problems associated with uncontrolled anger 
and aggression. 
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Within non-clinical populations, studies of 
gender differences in externalizing emotions and 
behaviors have focused primarily on anger and 
aggression. Differences in physical aggression are 
the clearest and most universal. Everywhere in the 
world it seems males are more physically aggressive 
than females. A recent meta-analysis of studies con- 
ducted in 20 countries found that men showed con- 
sistently higher levels of physical aggression 
(Archer, 2005). Parallel to the early emergence of 
mood disorders in girls, boys’ tendencies toward 
aggressive behavior also emerge early, becoming 
evident as early as preschool. However, this seem- 
ingly obvious general conclusion needs to be tem- 
pered by studies showing that circumstances and 
social norms may affect when and how each gender 
expresses anger and aggression (e.g., Bettencourt & 
Miller, 1996, Eagly & Steffen, 1986, Frodi, Macaulay, 
& Thomas, 1977; Geen, 1998; Nolen-Hoeksema & 
Rusting, 1999). For example, Bettencourt and Miller 
(1996) found men to be more aggressive in unpro- 
voked or neutral conditions, but men and women 
were equally aggressive when provoked. That is, 
when individuals feel frustrated, insulted, or threat- 
ened, gender differences are diminished. In more 
neutral everyday situations, men are quicker to 
aggress because they are more likely to “see” provo- 
cation in ambiguous situations. 

Another complication involves the type of 
aggression measured by researchers. Men may 
engage in more physical aggression, but studies 
reviewed by Geen (1998) and more recently by 
Archer and Coyne (2005) show that women use 
more verbal and relational aggression. Relational 
aggression means harming another individual’s rela- 
tionships and status with their peers. This might 
involve spreading damaging negative information 
about the person. Finally, most research reviews 
(e.g., Geen, 1998; Nolen-Hoeksema & Rusting, 
1999) note that social norms and expectations may 
play an important role in the mixed findings con- 
cerning gender, anger, and aggression. Women have 
been found to be more conflicted than men about 
the expression of physical aggression, and women 
are less aggressive when they may cause harm to 
another person, feel guilty about what they’ve done, 
or fear retaliation. Men and women appear to have 
different beliefs and are influenced by different 
social norms that determine the specific circum- 
stances that evoke anger and influence the expres- 
sion of aggression (Eagly & Steffen, 1986). 


POSITIVE MOODS AND BEHAVIORS Self-report stud- 
ies of positive moods such as happiness, joy, and 
love also reveal somewhat inconsistent gender pat- 
terns. A number of researchers have found that 
women report experiencing more happiness and 
more intense positive emotions than men (e.g., 
Diener et al., 1985; Fujita et al., 1991), while several 
others have found no differences or somewhat more 
happiness among men than women (e.g., Diener, 
1984; Haring et al., 1984). One consistent finding is 
that women express more positive emotions than 
men (Nolen-Hoeksema & Rusting, 1999). More 
women than men report expressing joy, happiness, 
and love to others. Observational studies of women’s 
nonverbal behaviors affirm the greater expressive- 
ness of women. For example, hundreds of studies 
show that women smile more frequently than men 
(LeFrance, Hecht, & Paluck, 2003). Studies of smiling 
in magazine and newspaper photos, together with 
observations of smiling among people in shopping 
malls and parks, and on city streets all show that 
women smile more than men (Halberstadt & Saitta, 
1987). Women also appear more skillful than men at 
“reading” nonverbal cues and correctly assessing the 
emotional states of others (Hall, 1984). 


Explaining the Paradox of Gender 


Despite complications and controversies about the 
exact nature of gender differences, it seems clear 
that on average men and women have rather differ- 
ent emotional lives. Yet, as previously noted, 
research also shows that the overall level of happi- 
ness among men and women is essentially the 
same. The apparent contradiction of these two sets 
of findings is the basis for the paradox of gender. 
The paradox of gender has no clear resolution. 
However, several possible answers have been 
offered. 

One possible answer comes from studies 
suggesting that women have more intense emo- 
tional experiences than men. For example, some 
researchers have found that women report higher 
levels of both pleasant and unpleasant emotions 
than men (Fujita et al., 1991); that women are 
more likely than men to report being very happy 
(Lee, Seccombe, & Shehan, 1991); and that 
women’s greater emotional intensity occurs across 
many different ages (Diener et al., 1985). These 
findings suggest to some authors that women are 
“more emotional” than men, in that women have 
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more intense and extreme emotional lives (e.g., 
Brody & Hall, 1993; Fujita et al., 1991). Differences 
in emotional intensity may contribute to the para- 
dox of gender. Diener and his colleagues (1999) 
have suggested that women’s more intense posi- 
tive emotions may be balanced by their more 
intense negative emotions. This averaging-out of 
extremes could result in an overall level of hap- 
piness similar to men’s. That is, within a large 
sample of women reporting on their level of hap- 
piness, the highs of some may be offset by the 
lows of others. 

Another explanation for the gender paradox 
suggests that some of the “emotionality” of women 
may be more apparent than real. Gender stereo- 
types, and the expectations that follow from them, 
may influence women’s responses on measures of 
SWB. Several authors have argued that, despite the 
many gender role changes in our society, stereo- 
types still strongly affect how people think about 
the differences between men and women (Brody 
& Hall, 1993; Nolen-Hoeksema & Rusting, 1999; 
Woods, Rhodes, & Whelan, 1989). When people 
are asked to describe a “typical man” or “typical 
woman,” they tend to do so in a way that affirms 
traditional gender stereotypes. Women are 
believed to experience more intense emotions 
than men and to express more love, sadness, and 
fear (Fabes & Martin, 1991; Grossman & Wood, 
1993). Men are seen as less emotional and less 
expressive, with the notable exceptions of anger 
and aggression. 

What do these stereotypes have to do with the 
paradox? Brody and Hall (1993) suggest that gender 
stereotypes may become a kind of self-fulfilling 
prophecy or normative expectation that influences 
women’s expression of emotion. Gender stereo- 
types may affect women’s outward expression of 
emotion more than their actual inner emotional 
experience (Nolen-Hoeksema & Rusting, 1999). 
This possibility is in line with studies comparing 
men’s and women’s actual levels of emotion, as 
measured in real time by experience sampling 
methods (ESM), to levels based on retrospective 
recall (Robinson & Johnson, 1997; Robinson, 
Johnson, & Shields, 1998). Men and women 
showed similar levels of emotion on the ESM, but 
women reported higher levels of emotion than 
men on the recall measures, and this difference 
increased with longer recall time delays. The differ- 
ences found for the retrospective measure may 


have resulted from men and women recalling their 
emotions in ways that were consistent with gender 
stereotypes. Other researchers have also reported 
that moment-to-moment measures do not reveal the 
gender differences found on more global measures 
(e.g., Feldman Barrett, Robin, Pietromonaco, & 
Eyssel, 1998). 

Finally, the eudaimonic perspective (which 
defines well-being in terms of healthy functioning 
rather than happiness) suggests that the paradox of 
gender may result, in part, from how well-being is 
defined. Most of the research on gender and happi- 
ness has followed the hedonic model, in which the 
balance of positive and negative emotions is a major 
defining component of SWB. As a result, the higher 
rates of depression and more frequent experiencing of 
negative emotions among women seem to contradict 
the finding of overall gender similarity in SWB. That is, 
women’s greater vulnerability to negative emotions 
and mood disorders “should” result in somewhat 
lower levels of SWB for women than for men. 

The eudaimonic view defines well-being in 
terms of the attributes associated with psychological 
health—not happiness. According to this view, well- 
being involves a more complex array of factors than 
the SWB conception. Ryff, Singer, and their col- 
leagues define well-being and healthy functioning in 
terms of six dimensions: self-acceptance, positive 
relations with others, autonomy, environmental 
mastery, purpose in life, and personal growth (see 
Ryff & Singer, 2002). Profiles of healthy functioning 
based on these dimensions parallel the findings of 
SWB research. Results from many studies have 
shown men and women to have very similar levels 
of overall well-being, but some specific dimensions 
of well-being show clear gender differences. For 
example, in several studies, women scored higher 
than men on positive relations with others and per- 
sonal growth. 

Because of their differing conceptions of well- 
being, hedonic and eudaimonic researchers part 
company somewhat when it comes to the meaning 
of these findings. Gender similarity in overall happi- 
ness (despite gender differences in emotional expe- 
rience) raises a paradox within the hedonic view of 
well-being. Well-being defined eudaimonically as 
healthy functioning does not raise a similar para- 
dox. Ryff and Singer note that their findings on the 
well-being and strengths of women do not contra- 
dict gender differences in negative moods and 
depression. Instead, they “... enrich the picture by 
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pointing out that psychological vulnerabilities may 
exist, side by side with notable psychological 
strengths” (Ryff & Singer, 2002, p. 545). In other 
words, the co-occurrence of strengths and vulnerabil- 
ities is not particularly paradoxical when well-being is 
defined in terms of healthy psychological function- 
ing. All of us have our strengths and weaknesses, and 
unless the weaknesses are extreme, they do not nec- 
essarily compromise our overall health and well- 
being. One reason is that strengths can compensate 
for weaknesses. For example, women’s greater emo- 
tional vulnerability may be offset by their strengths in 
developing positive relations with others. We know 
that positive relationships exert a powerful influence 
on our health and personal happiness—an effect 
clearly shown by the influences of marriage on well- 
being, to be considered next. 

There is one last bit of complexity in the rela- 
tionship between strengths and vulnerabilities. In 
addition to the co-existence of strengths and vul- 
nerabilities and the possibility of offsetting effects, 
strengths may have a downside, and weaknesses an 
upside. It may be, for example, that women’s 
strengths in developing and maintaining positive 
relationships also contribute to their more frequent 
experience of negative affect and intense emotions. 
Empathy and sensitivity to others are important in 
relationships. Women have been shown to have 
more of these abilities than men, which may cause 
women to be more influenced by the negative emo- 
tions of others (Nolen-Hoeksema & Rusting, 1999; 
Woods et al., 1989). Women’s higher susceptibility 
to the emotions of others may be responsible for 
some of the differences in emotional experience 
between men and women. On the other hand, men 
(who show lower scores on the “positive relations 
with others” dimension) (Ryff & Singer, 2000, 2002) 
may have diminished social well-being compared 
to women, but may also have more stable emo- 
tions. If men’s lower level of empathy and social 
sensitivity makes them less susceptible to the emo- 
tions of others, the result may be a less extreme 
emotional life for men than for women (with the 
exception of anger). 

So, who is happier, men or women? Answer: 
Neither. Each gender appears, on average, to share a 
unique combination of strengths and vulnerabilities. 
In overall comparisons, these gender-related strengths 
and vulnerabilities may offset each other, producing 
no overall differences in average level of happiness. 
These same differences in strengths and vulnerabilities 


also help explain why the emotional lives of men and 
women are, on average, quite different. 


MARRIAGE AND HAPPINESS 


Most demographic variables show only small rela- 
tionships to happiness. One major exception to this 
general pattern involves the effects of marriage on 
SWB. About 90% of us eventually marry and the vast 
majority of us will be happier as a result (Myers, 
2000a). An extensive literature documents the rela- 
tionship between marriage and higher levels of SWB 
(see Berscheid & Reis, 1998; Diener & Seligman; 
2004, Myers, 1999 & 2000a; Myers & Diener, 1995; 
Woods et al., 1989, for reviews). Higher than 
what? Higher than people who never married or 
who are divorced, separated, or widowed. The mar- 
riage-happiness relationship has consistently been 
demonstrated in large-scale surveys of Americans 
and Europeans (see Diener et al., 1999). A meta- 
analytic review of nearly 100 studies found marriage 
to be a strong predictor of life satisfaction, happi- 
ness, and overall well-being (Woods et al., 1989). 
The positive effects of marriage are large. One 
national survey of 35,000 people in the United States 
(reviewed by Myers, 2000a) found that the percent- 
age of married adults who said they were “very 
happy” (40%) was nearly double that of those who 
never married (26%). Even when researchers control 
for the possible confounding effects of other 
variables such as income and age, there is still a 
significant relationship between marriage and well- 
being (e.g., Gove, Hughes, & Style, 1983; Haring- 
Hidore, Stock, Okun, & Witter, 1985). Compared 
to other domains of life (such as job status 
and health), being married and having a family 
repeatedly show the strongest connection to life sat- 
isfaction and happiness (Campbell et al., 1976; 
Inglehart, 1990). 


Benefits of Marriage 


What is responsible for the marriage—happiness 
relationship? Is it the beneficial effects of marriage? 
Or are people who get married simply happier to 
begin with? Arguments for the benefits of marriage 
may begin with Baumeister and Leary’s (1995) argu- 
ment. They argue that human beings have a basic 
“need to belong.” Countless studies reviewed 
by these and other authors (e.g., Berscheid, 2003; 
Deci & Ryan, 1991) show the importance of close, 
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supportive, and stable relationships to people’s 
physical and emotional well-being. People consis- 
tently rank close relationships among their top life 
goals (Emmons, 1999b). Given that marriage is one 
major vehicle for fulfillment of this basic need, it 
would follow that married people would report 
higher levels of well-being and happiness. Marriage 
has the potential to provide companionship, inti- 
macy, love, affection, and social support in times of 
crisis. The roles of spouse and parent may also pro- 
vide opportunities for personal growth and the 
development of new competencies that increase 
self-esteem and satisfaction. 

A “general benefits” view is supported by the 
fact that the marriage-happiness relationship is 
found across widely diverse cultures, independent 
of whether researchers ask about marriage quality. 
The significant drop in well-being when marriages 
end due to death, divorce, or separation provides 
further evidence for the benefits of marriage. The 
end of marriage may mean the loss of intimacy, 
companionship, and emotional support, and 
decreased financial resources. The benefits of mar- 
riage are further revealed in terms of the higher lev- 
els of emotional distress and mental illness found 
among people who are unmarried and living alone 
with few friends or confidants (see Diener & 
Seligman, 2004; Myers, 2000a; Waite & Gallagher, 
2000, for reviews). In contrast, married people have 
a lower risk for experiencing depression, loneliness, 
or physical and mental health problems, and live 
longer than individuals who are widowed, sepa- 
rated, or divorced. Overall, married people gener- 
ally enjoy better physical and mental health than 
unmarried people. Marriage may also help people 
overcome problems in their lives. A 7-year study of 
over 800 men and women found decreases in rates 
of depression and alcoholism among those who got 
married compared to those who remained single 
(Horwitz, White, & Howell-White, 1996a). Myers 
(2000a) argues that most of the available research 
supports the beneficial effects of marriage as the 
major reason for the greater well-being of married 
people. A high percentage of married people appear 
to be content with their marriages. A majority of 
married couples say that their spouse is their best 
friend and that they would marry the same person 
again (Glenn, 1996; Greeley, 1991). 

Clearly, the quality of a marriage is critical to its 
well-being benefits. As Myers (1992) put it, “In terms 
of individual happiness, a bad marriage is worse 


than no marriage at all” (p. 158). An extensive litera- 
ture documents the negative effects of bad relation- 
ships on well-being (Argyle, 2001; Berscheid & Reis, 
1998; Diener & Seligman, 2004; Reis & Gable, 2003). 
The list of destructive marital elements is long, 
including physical/emotional abuse, alcoholism, 
conflict, hostility, jealousy, infidelity, and dominance. 
The adverse effects of a bad marriage on well-being 
are also numerous (Argyle, 2001; Berscheid & Reis, 
1998; Gottman, 1994, Reis & Gable, 2003), high- 
lighted by the fact that problem relationships are 
among the most common reasons that people seek 
professional help from counselors and psychothera- 
pists. There are many questions concerning the dis- 
tinguishing features of good and bad relationships 
and how people develop and maintain successful 
long-term marriages.” 


Selection Effects 


The effects of marriage quality and the benefits of 
marriage offer straightforward explanations for the 
higher levels of reported happiness among married 
people. Well-being researchers have examined 
two other factors that may attenuate the marriage— 
happiness relationship: selection and adaptation. 
The term selection effect refers to the possibility 
that people who marry are simply happier, before 
they get married, than those who don’t marry. If this 
is true, then the effects of marriage on well-being 
are inflated by who gets married in the first place. 
These so-called selection effects are based on the 
assumption that happy people are more desirable 
marriage partners than unhappy people and are 
therefore more likely to marry, and to do so sooner 
(Veenhoven, 1988). This certainly makes some sense, 
given that most of us prefer the company of people 
who are upbeat and cheerful rather than moody and 
irritable. However, studies of selection effects reveal 
mixed results. A large-scale study in Norway found 
selection effects in the marriage—-happiness relation- 
ship among 9,000 people (Mastekaasa, 1992). 
However, a 12-year longitudinal study found that 
selection effects made only a small contribution to 
the higher well-being of married individuals 
(Johnson & Wu, 2002). Myers (2000a) raises another 
problem with explanations based on selection 
effects: If happy people are more likely to marry, 
and to do so earlier in their lives, then as people age, 
the happiness of married people as a group 
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would go down, as older and less happy people 
begin to marry. In other words, the addition of less 
happy people to the married group would pull down 
the overall average. A similar change would occur 
among the never-married group. As less-happy peo- 
ple eventually get married, the most-unhappy people 
are increasingly left in the never-married group, 
reducing the average level of happiness. As Myers 
notes, data on well-being and marital status do not 
support these predictions based on selection effects. 
On the contrary, differences in happiness among 
married and never-married individuals are consistent 
across age groups. 


Focus on Research: Are We Still Happy 
After the Honeymoon? 


Adaptation refers to a return to set point and a 
longer-term level of happiness, as people adjust to 
an event’s emotional impact. The process of adapta- 
tion raises the question of whether the increase in 
happiness after marriage is a long-term increase, or 
whether people eventually return to their pre- 
marriage levels of happiness. A longitudinal study of 
over 24,000 people living in Germany not only 
found evidence for an overall pattern of adaptation 
to the emotional impact of marriage, but also found 
considerable individual variability in how marriage 
affected pre-marriage levels of happiness (Lucas 
et al., 2003). Participants were interviewed annually 
over a 15-year period. Among the measures taken 
in the study was a rating of overall life satisfaction, 
on which responses could range from 0 (totally 
unhappy) to 10 (totally happy). Two marital transi- 
tions were studied: getting married and becoming 
widowed. The effects of these events were evalu- 
ated by comparing pre-marriage and pre-widowhood 
happiness to the levels of happiness shortly after the 
event and in subsequent years of the study. To bet- 
ter isolate the effects of these marital transitions, 
only those persons who stayed married for the dura- 
tion of the study were used to examine the effects 
of marriage (1,012 participants), and only those 
who remained widowed (did not remarry) were 
used to evaluate the effects of losing one’s spouse 
(500 participants). 

In Lucas and colleagues’ study, marriage pro- 
duced a small short-term boost in happiness (about 
one-tenth of a point on an 11-point scale) and this 
increase faded during subsequent years of marriage. 
Averages across all of the participants showed people 


to be no happier after marriage than they were before. 
These findings provide strong evidence for the 
process of adaptation to the emotional consequences 
of getting married. Results also suggest that selection 
effects play a role in the marriage—happiness relation- 
ship. Participants who got married during the study 
had higher average levels of happiness (compared to 
other participants) before marriage. How much this 
selection effect contributed to the increase in satisfac- 
tion after marriage is unclear. The magnitude of the 
selection effect was not assessed. The results for wid- 
owed individuals showed much longer-term effects 
and much slower adaptation. Eight years after losing 
their spouse, participants’ average happiness ratings 
approached pre-widowhood levels, but did not 
recover completely. Many widowed individuals 
showed stable and long-term declines in life satisfac- 
tion and therefore did not show complete adaptation 
to the loss of their spouses. 

Lucas and his colleagues (2003) note that the 
overall pattern of adaptation to marriage must be 
tempered by the fact of wide variability in individ- 
ual responses. Based on their data, Lucas and his 
colleagues plotted the marital trajectory for three 
hypothetical individuals shown in Figure 4. The 
figure shows that the return to pre-marriage levels 
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—- —1 SD Reactivity -e- Mean Reactivity 
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FIGURE 4 Three Reactions to Marriage 


—1 SD represents someone who reacts negatively to 
marriage (one standard deviation below the average 
response), +1 SD represents a positive reaction to marriage 
(one standard deviation above the average response), and 
mean reactivity is the average response. Source: Lucas, R. E., 
Clark, A. E., Georgellis, Y., & Diener, E. (2003). Reexamining 
adaptation and the set point model of happiness: Reactions 
to changes in marital status. Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology, 84, 527-539. Copyright American Psychological 
Association. Reprinted by permission. 
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of happiness for participants as a group (Mean 
Reactivity) masked some quite significant individual 
variations. The longitudinal design of the study 
allowed researchers to track changes in happiness 
for individual participants. These data revealed that 
many people were much happier after marriage 
(+1 SD), and this increase in happiness continued 
across the time span of the study. Interestingly, 
about an equal number of people reported far less 
happiness after marriage, and this reduction in hap- 
piness was maintained across time (—1 SD). These 
two groups show that many people do not adapt to 
the effects of marriage, but show long-term 
increases or decreases in their baseline levels of 
happiness. Results for these groups also help 
explain the overall finding of adaptation to mar- 
riage. Those whose happiness increased were can- 
celled out by those whose happiness decreased, 
resulting in no apparent pre- and post-marriage dif- 
ferences in happiness. 

Whether happiness increased or declined was 
significantly related to people’s initial reaction to 
getting married. Those who reacted positively to 
marriage increased their long-term levels of happi- 
ness. Those who had negative, or less positive initial 
reactions either showed no long-term changes or 
became even less happy than they were prior to 
marriage. Lucas and his colleagues believe a process 
they call hedonic leveling explains some of these 
differences. Consider this finding from their study: 
The most satisfied people had the least positive 
reactions to getting married, but they had the 
strongest negative reactions to divorce and widow- 
hood. Why would this be? Hedonic leveling involves 
the effect of a person’s existing level of life satisfac- 
tion and happiness on the emotional impact of a life 
event. Happy individuals (who may have many sup- 
portive friends) may have less to gain from marriage 
because their needs for companionship and inti- 
macy are already relatively fulfilled in other relation- 
ships. An unhappy or lonely person (who may have 
fewer friends) may have much to gain from mar- 
riage in terms of securing intimacy and companion- 
ship. These gains would likely result in higher levels 
of happiness and life satisfaction. To put it bluntly, if 
you are quite happy, how much happier can you 
get? And if you’re miserable, it may not take much to 
cheer you up. 

Hedonic leveling may be responsible for the 
varied individual reactions to marriage that were 
averaged out in the overall finding. That is, if marriage 


has little effect on happy people, but a big effect on 
unhappy people, the differences between the 
two groups are reduced or leveled out. The same 
process may affect the impact of widowhood on 
particular individuals. People who are happy with 
life because they have satisfying marriages have 
much to lose if their spouse dies, while loss of a 
partner in a very unhappy marriage may have much 
less effect. 

Does the overall adaptation to marriage 
shown in Lucas and colleagues’ study contradict 
research that has consistently shown the benefits of 
marriage? No single study is ever definitive. 
Because the participants were all German citizens, 
additional research will need to address questions 
concerning the cross-cultural validity of results. 
However, the power of this study lies in its longitu- 
dinal design, which allowed a teasing-out, rather 
than an averaging-out, of individual reactions to 
marital transitions. At the very least, the research by 
Lucas and colleagues indicates the strength of lon- 
gitudinal methods and the weakness of cross- 
sectional studies in determining the individualized 
effects of life events on SWB. 


Gender Differences in the Benefits 
of Marriage 


Two final issues in the marriage—happiness rela- 
tionship involve the question of whether men or 
women benefit the most from marriage, and 
whether the benefits of marriage have declined 
over time. Findings for both issues are mixed. 
Some studies suggest that men experience more 
emotional benefits in terms of increases in positive 
emotions and protection against depression 
(Diener et al., 1999; Nolen-Hoeksema & Rusting, 
1999). However, other research finds no gender 
differences in life satisfaction, but does suggest that 
the effects of divorce or separation fall along gen- 
der lines, with women experiencing more depres- 
sion, and men more alcohol abuse (Horwitz, 
White, & Howell-White, 1996b). Myers (2000a) 
argues that these mixed results do not alter the 
basic fact shown in many studies that the gap in 
happiness between married and unmarried people 
is about the same for men and for women. 
Whether there has been a decline in the 
strength of the marriage—happiness relationship is 
also unclear. Several studies in America have shown 
an apparent decline since the 1970s (e.g., Glenn 
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& Weaver, 1988; Lee et al., 1991), as well as 
increased conflict in younger compared to older cou- 
ples. However, other researchers have found no 
such decline (Mastekaasa, 1993) and evidence for 
decline may have resulted from the historical 
increase in the number of divorced and cohabitating 
couples in the last 30 years (Kurdek, 1991). Divorced 
individuals have higher rates of divorce in subse- 
quent marriages, perhaps because they are less able 
to make a marriage work and may therefore be less 
happy as a result of marriage. Cohabitating couples 
undoubtedly benefit from their relationships even 
though they aren’t counted as married. Together, 
these two facts would decrease the difference 
between the married and never-married populations, 
but not the actual benefits of marriage. 

In summary, marriage appears to have many 
potential benefits for individual health and well- 
being. It is not clear how much of these benefits 
result from selection effects (the tendency for happy 
people to marry). Whether marriage enhances or 
reduces well-being for a given individual depends 
on many variables, but research has identified the 
quality of a couple’s relationship and hedonic level- 
ing as two important factors. In evaluating the 
effects of marriage it is important to return to the dif- 
ference between the hedonic and eudaimonic views 
of well-being. The emphasis on healthy functioning 
within the eudaimonic perspective reminds us that 
there is more to well-being than happiness. 

Whether marriage makes us happier may be 
less important than whether it makes us healthier. A 
good deal of research shows the health benefits of 
marriage. Differences between hedonic and eudai- 
monic definitions of well-being are evidenced by the 
fact that some factors that promote health may also 
mortgage happiness, at least in the short run. For 
example, Ryff and Singer (2000) point out that con- 
flict in marriage (which is bad for happiness) may 
promote future well-being. Conflict is often the basis 
for personal growth and increased competence in 
dealing with life. Resolving differences and reconcil- 
ing conflicting interests enhances a relationship. Ryff 
and Singer’s review shows that over time, couples 
typically improve in their ability to manage negative 
emotions and conflict, and therefore derive more 
satisfaction from their marriages. In other words, 
unhappiness at one point in a marriage may be the 
basis for greater happiness in the future. In short, 
health and happiness, though related, are not the 


same thing. A couple not brimming with happiness 
may still have a healthy relationship that promotes 
and maintains their individual well-being. If we focus 
on well-being only through the lens of happiness we 
may miss the many other factors that contribute to 
healthy functioning. 


OTHER FACTS OF LIFE 


A variety of other demographic variables have been 
examined for their potential contribution to individ- 
ual health and happiness. Our review of each of 
these demographics will be brief and for several 
demographics, extensive research is lacking. Our 
discussion will rely heavily on several recent 
reviews of demographics and happiness (Argyle, 
1999, 2001; Diener et al., 1999; Diener, Lucas, & 
Oishi, 2002; Diener & Seligman, 2004; Myers, 1992; 
Ryan & Deci, 2001). Readers interested in a more 
detailed discussion of any particular demographic 
factor may consult these reviews. 


Physical and Mental Health 


The connection between SWB and physical/emo- 
tional health is a two-way street: Happiness con- 
tributes to our health and health contributes to our 
happiness. The impact of SWB on physical health is 
shown in the associations between happiness and 
longer life, lower susceptibility to disease, and better 
recovery from illnesses such as cardiovascular dis- 
ease (Diener & Seligman, 2004). These relationships 
are essentially reversed for people with a history of 
depression or low SWB. The influence of positive 
and negative emotions on immune-system function- 
ing undoubtedly plays a role in these relationships. 
The state of our physical health also affects our level 
of happiness. Illness and injury involve pain and 
distress, and may limit our opportunities to engage 
in pleasurable activities. Negative emotions may 
increase and positive emotions may decrease as a 
result of illness. For these reasons, one might expect 
a straightforward relationship between physical 
health and SWB, but that does not seem to be the 
case. 

One meta-analytic review found a significant 
correlation (r = 0.32) between self-reported health 
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and well-being (Okun, Stock, Haring, & Witter, 
1984). However, when researchers obtained 
objective measures of physical health such as doctor 
reports, the correlations between health and well- 
being declined substantially. In Okun and col- 
leagues’ study, the correlation dropped from 0.32 to 
0.16. Other studies affirm these findings (e.g., Brief, 
Butcher, George, & Link, 1993). The lower correla- 
tion highlights the subjective nature of health assess- 
ments. People with poor health, as defined by 
medical professionals, may have high SWB, and 
people with few objective health problems may 
have low SWB. How people interpret the meaning 
and significance of their physical health status has 
much to do with the influence of health on happi- 
ness. Adaptation also contributes to the difference 
between objective and subjective health evaluations. 
People may adapt to illness and return to their long- 
term set point level of happiness. In other words, 
objective health conditions may remain the same, 
but subjective evaluations may become more posi- 
tive as people adjust to their illness and move back 
toward set point levels of SWB. However, people do 
not adapt to all aspects of illness. When illness is 
severe and prolonged, happiness and life satisfac- 
tion may show significant and long-term declines. 
Diener and Seligman (2004) note studies showing 
that people with congestive heart failure, AIDS, can- 
cer, and rheumatoid arthritis often experience 
higher levels of anxiety and depression, and lower 
life satisfaction than individuals in non-ill control 
groups. These differences were maintained a year 
after diagnosis. 

The lower well-being associated with poor 
physical health finds an even stronger counterpart in 
the realm of mental health. In reviewing the impact 
of mental health, Diener and Seligman (2004, p. 16) 
conclude that “Not only is mental disorder common, 
but it almost always causes poor well-being. ...” 
For example, these authors’ compilation of mental 
health statistics reveals a dramatic increase in the 
number of people—particularly young people— 
suffering from depression. In the past, depression 
was uncommon among adolescents. The average 
age of onset was not until 30 years of age. Today, 
studies find that a significant percentage of teens as 
young as 14 experience depression. The heightened 
levels of distress, negative emotions, and anxiety 
associated with most mental disorders cause low life 
satisfaction and a lack of personal happiness. An 
individual’s emotional problems may also cause 


distress among family caregivers and supportive 
friends. Mental illness within a family can have a 
negative impact on the entire family’s well-being. 

The mental health-happiness relationship 
goes both ways—from mental illness to unhappi- 
ness and from happiness to mental wellness. 
Studies show that happy people report low levels 
of mental illness symptoms (see Diener & Seligman, 
2004. Even more direct evidence for the inverse 
relationship between well-being and emotional ill- 
ness comes from research within the eudaimonic 
tradition. Many studies have found that measures of 
well-being, defined by aspects of healthy function- 
ing, show negative correlations with symptoms of 
mental illness (e.g., Keyes, 2003). 


Work and Unemployment 


The importance of work for personal health and 
happiness can be seen in the dramatic effects of job 
loss. Unemployment has relatively immediate and 
negative affects on well-being, including increased 
risk for depression, physical illness, lowered self- 
esteem, and unhappiness (see Argyle, 2001; Diener & 
Seligman, 2004; Layard, 2005, for reviews). Studies 
of the aftermath of factory closings have shown the 
immediacy of unemployment’s effects. Longitudinal 
studies comparing levels of well-being before and 
after unemployment reveal that unhappiness is 
caused by job loss and not by a greater likelihood of 
unhappy people becoming unemployed (e.g., 
Lucas, Clark, Georgellis, & Diener, 2004). Job loss 
also has the potential to produce long-term 
decreases in life satisfaction. 

Work, on the other hand, is associated with a 
number of benefits that promote well-being. A 
critical factor in the relationship between work 
and happiness is job satisfaction, and job satisfaction 
is strongly correlated with life satisfaction. 
Researchers believe the causal direction of the 
relationship goes both ways. Happy people find sat- 
isfaction in their work, and a satisfying job con- 
tributes to individual happiness (Argyle, 2001). In a 
similar vein, stress, boredom, and interpersonal con- 
flict at work are sources of dissatisfaction and unhap- 
piness in general. Spillover effects have been shown 
in many studies. For example, a good day at work 
can contribute to less conflict at home and the oppo- 
site can be true of a bad workday (Diener & 
Seligman, 2004). 
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Intelligence and Education 


Are smart people happier? Does going to college 
increase individual happiness? A case could easily be 
made that the answers to these questions should be 
yes. Highly intelligent people might be more skillful 
in dealing with life challenges and fulfilling their per- 
sonal life goals. A college degree opens up more 
opportunities for personally satisfying and financially 
rewarding work. Surprisingly, though, a research 
review by Diener and his colleagues (Diener et al., 
1999) concludes that there is no significant correla- 
tion between intelligence (as defined by standard- 
ized intelligence test scores) and happiness when 
other demographic variables are taken into account. 
The lack of connection between intelligence and 
happiness may reflect the fact that there are different 
types of intelligence. For example, the concept of 
emotional intelligence, defined as the ability to use 
emotional information effectively, has shown con- 
nections to behaviors relevant to health and happi- 
ness (Salovey, Mayer, & Caruso, 2002). This work is 
in a preliminary stage, but may offer a future under- 
standing of the type of intelligence that enhances 
well-being. 

College students will be pleased to know that 
educational level, defined by years of schooling, 
does show a small positive relationship to happiness 
(see Argyle’s 2001 review). The tendency for people 
with more education to be slightly happier than 
those with less, seems to stem from education’s 
influence on occupation and job satisfaction. 
Advanced education may open greater opportuni- 
ties and freedom to choose jobs that are more 
personally satisfying and financially rewarding. One 
study reviewed by Argyle (2001) found that more 
education was associated with higher SWB, better 
mental/physical health, increased personal control, 
and greater social support from others. Education 
appears to influence well-being primarily through 
increased job satisfaction rather than increased 
income. 


Religion 


The role of religion and spirituality in people’s lives 
is a complex and challenging issue. Here, we note 
two important findings. First, religious beliefs and 
involvements are widespread among Americans. 
Over the past 50 years, national surveys by Gallup 
and others have consistently found that 90 to 95% of 


Americans express a belief in God or a higher power 
(Miller & Thoresen, 2003; Myers, 2000a). Two-thirds 
of Americans belong to a church or synagogue, and 
40% attend regularly. Secondly, researchers have 
found small positive correlations between happiness 
and religious involvement, and moderate to strong 
connections between religion and physical health 
(Argyle, 2001; George, Ellison, & Larson, 2002; Hill & 
Pargament, 2003; Myers, 2000a; Seeman, Dubin, & 
Seeman, 2003). Among the health benefits of religion 
are a longer life and a lower likelihood of cardiovas- 
cular disease (Powell, Shahabi, & Thoresen, 2003). 
Explanations for the connections among health, reli- 
gion, and spirituality are a current focus of research. 
Various possibilities have been suggested, from the 
role of religion in promoting positive emotions, opti- 
mism, and transcendent views of purpose and mean- 
ing in life, to the social support provided by church 
members and the healthy lifestyle encouraged by 
many religious and spiritual traditions. 


Race, Ethnicity, and Stigma 


Discrimination and negative stereotypes are part of 
the past and present experience of many minority 
groups (e.g., African Americans, Hispanics, Asians, 
and women). Many other groups, including gay and 
disabled individuals, confront differential treatment 
and negative beliefs about their personal qualities 
that result from membership in a stigmatized group. 
Do these experiences, along with the anger and 
despair they may produce, have a negative impact on 
SWB, perhaps by lowering self-esteem and feelings 
of self-worth? Studies comparing African Americans 
to Western-European Americans have found some- 
what lower levels of self-reported happiness among 
African Americans (see Argyle, 2001; Crocker, Major, & 
Steele, 1998, for reviews), but these levels are still in 
the positive range (Diener, 1984). Some evidence 
suggests that differences among races have declined 
over the last several decades, and when income, 
occupation, and employment status are controlled, 
these differences become smaller yet. In other 
words, race per se has little effect on SWB; however, 
economic inequality (which is correlated with race) 
does have an effect. Evidence suggests that other stig- 
matized and disadvantaged individuals also show 
positive levels of well-being (Diener & Diener, 1996). 
People with disabilities such as blindness and quadri- 
plegia have levels of SWB in the positive range, only 
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slightly lower than averages within the non-disabled 
population (Diener & Diener, 1996; Frederick & 
Lowenstein, 1999). 

Surprisingly, self-esteem is not necessarily 
mortgaged by membership in a stigmatized group. 
For example, the assaults to self-worth that African 
Americans may experience do not appear to lower 
self-esteem. Several extensive reviews covering hun- 
dreds of studies and involving a half-million partici- 
pants reported that the self-esteem scores of African 
Americans are actually somewhat higher than those 
of whites (Gray-Little & Hafdahl, 2000; Twenge & 
Crocker, 2002). This finding was consistent across 
comparisons of children, adolescents, and adults. 
Twenge and Crocker did find that the self-esteem 
scores of Hispanic, Asian, and Native American indi- 
viduals were lower in comparison to whites. It is 


Chapter Summary Questions 


1. Explain the paradox of well-being and 
discuss why it is counterintuitive. Support 
your explanation with examples of specific 
studies. 

2. a. What is the impact bias? 

b. Discuss two reasons why the impact bias 
occurs. 

. In Schkade and Kahneman’s (1998) study, 
what did students believe, and what did the 
data actually show regarding the difference 
between living in the Midwest and living in 
California? 

b. How does the focusing illusion explain these 
findings? 

4. How does the isolation effect explain the impor- 
tance of dorm location in Dunn, Wilson, and 
Gilbert’s study? 

5. What does research suggest about the emo- 
tional impact of commonly assumed life turning 
points such as menopause, the empty nest syn- 
drome, and mid-life crisis? 

6. What does a genetically determined tempera- 
ment have to do with the stability of SWB across 
the life span? 

7.a. How do changes in the frequency and 
intensity of emotion help explain the stability 
of SWB over the life span? 

b. What do studies show regarding age- 
related changes in negative and positive 
affect? 


unclear how the differences in self-esteem among 
these groups might be interpreted. For stigmatized 
groups in general, researchers have suggested sev- 
eral ways that self-esteem may be maintained 
despite prejudicial experiences (Crocker et al., 
1998). Stigmatized individuals may attribute negative 
life outcomes to external discrimination rather than 
personal failings; they may build a sense of group 
pride in the face of adversity shared with other 
group members; and they may increase the likeli- 
hood of more favorable and self-esteem-enhancing 
self-evaluations by restricting comparisons to mem- 
bers of their own group. Whether the higher self- 
esteem of African Americans compared to other 
ethnic minorities results from more extensive or 
more effective use of these self-esteem protective 
processes remains an open question. 


8. Explain how the measurement and definitions 
of affect clarify the meaning of age-related 
changes in SWB. 

9. Describe four age-related changes that support 
socioemotional selectivity theory’s prediction that 
emotional well-being may increase with age. 

10. What is the paradox of gender, and how is this 
paradox revealed in the different emotional 
lives of men and women? 

11. a. How do differences in the intensity of emo- 
tional experiences and gender stereotypes 
explain the paradox of gender? 

b. From the eudaimonic perspective, why is the 
paradox of gender not really a paradox? 

12. What are the major benefits of marriage, accord- 
ing to research? 

13. What were the major findings of the Lucas, 
Clark, Georgellis, & Diener and his colleagues’ 
(2003) study, and how does hedonic leveling 
explain individual reactions to becoming mar- 
ried, divorced, or widowed? 

14. What is the difference between a hedonic and a 
eudaimonic view of the benefits of marriage? 

15. How does adaptation explain the differences 
between self-reported and objective measures 
of physical health? 

16. What roles do intelligence, education, and reli- 
gion play in individual happiness? 

17. Why doesn’t membership in a stigmatized 
group necessarily mortgage self-esteem? 
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piness. On one hand, few of us would say that money buys happiness; that would be 
a crass and shallow view of life. Survey research affirms a widespread belief that there 
is more to life than money. People rank money near the bottom of important sources of life 
satisfaction. In their classic work on quality of life, Campbell and his colleagues (1976) 
found that money ranked 11th out of 12 listed sources of a satisfying life. Money and wealth 
were shown to be largely irrelevant to people’s judgments of the “good” life in a study by 


P eople appear to be of two minds regarding the relationship between money and hap- 
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King and Nappa (1998). Both college students and 
adult community members judged happiness and 
meaningfulness—not wealth—to be the essential 
features of a life well-lived. A recent Time magazine 
poll asked 1,000 adults, “What one thing in your life 
has brought you the greatest happiness?” Neither 
money, wealth, or material possessions were 
included in the top eight answers (Special Mind & 
Body Issue: “The Science of Happiness,” January 17, 
2005, p. A5). Taking a broad view, most of us don’t 
believe that money has much to do with a happy 
and satisfying life. 

On the other hand, when we focus on our 
own lives, most of us seem to believe that more 
money would make us happier. National opinion 
polls have asked people about the role money 
plays in their personal happiness and life satisfac- 
tion (see Myers, 1992, 2000a, 2000b, for reviews). In 
answer to questions about what would improve 
quality of life, more money was the most common 
answer. In response to questions about what aspect 
of life interferes with achieving the “good life,” not 
having enough money was the most frequent 
answer. When they were asked what part of life 
(e.g., job, home, friends, education, etc.) was least 
satisfying, most people said it was the amount of 
money they had to live on. The idea expressed in 
these surveys (that more money will make people 
happier) makes sense when applied to the poor. 
The frustrations, stress, and unmet basic needs 
associated with poverty cause distress, unhappi- 
ness, and lower levels of subjective well-being 
(SWB) (Diener & Seligman, 2004; Diener, Suh, 
Lucas, & Smith, 1999). But for those with average 
and above-average incomes, the logic connecting 
money and happiness through the fulfillment of 
basic needs makes far less sense. This is clearly evi- 
dent in a Chicago Tribune survey reported by 
Csikszentmihalyi (1999). The survey showed that 
regardless of their current income, people believed 
that more money would make them happier. 
People making $30,000 per year said that a $50,000 
yearly income would allow them to fulfill their 
dreams. Those at $100,000 said it would take 
$250,000 to make them satisfied. All of this suggest 
that people share a general belief that money 
increases happiness. There seems to be little con- 
sideration of the possibility that at some point, 
more money might not have an appreciable effect. 

Surveys of college students taken over the last 
30 years indicate that the importance of money in 


people’s lives may be increasing. A 1998 survey of 
over 200,000 students found that being financially 
well-off was endorsed as a major life objective by a 
majority of students (74%), whereas in 1970 only 
39% had rated money as a very important objective 
(see Myers, 2000b, pp. 126-128). The apparent per- 
vasiveness of the belief in a money—happiness con- 
nection led Myers to suggest that “the American 
dream seems to have become life, liberty and the 
purchase of happiness” (Myers, 2000b, p. 58). 
Myers’ conclusion becomes even more persuasive if 
we consider people’s actual behavior regarding 
money and material possessions. An emerging body 
of research within psychology suggests that the 
accumulation of wealth and material possessions are 
central features of many people’s lives (see Kasser, 
2002; Kasser & Kanner, 2004). 

A big-picture view of life seems to lead to the 
conclusion that money and happiness are unrelated, 
while a smaller-picture view of one’s own life, in the 
here-and-now, seems to lead to an opposite conclu- 
sion. In short, people seem to “know” that money 
doesn’t buy happiness, but still act as if it does. This 
two-sided view raises a number of questions that 
will be addressed in this chapter. First and foremost 
are questions concerning whether money is related 
to happiness, and to what extent. Does increased 
income translate into increased happiness? Are rich 
people happier than the rest of us? Are people who 
live in wealthy countries happier than those in 
poorer countries? As our country has become more 
affluent, has the level of our happiness increased as 
well? In addition to these questions, we will also 
examine whether happiness has the same meaning 
in different cultures. For example, do Chinese and 
Japanese individuals place the same value on indi- 
vidual happiness as Americans do? Do the things 
that make Americans happy also make people 
happy in other cultures? We begin our discussion by 
putting the money—happiness issue in a cultural and 
historical context. 


“THE PARADOX OF AFFLUENCE” 


The term “paradox of affluence” is drawn from the 
title of David Myers’ book The Paradox of Affluence: 
Spiritual Hunger in an Age of Plenty (Myers, 2000b). 
This book offers a detailed description of the dispar- 
ity that has developed over the last 40 to 50 years in 
America between material well-being and psychoso- 
cial well-being. A recent review by Diener and 
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Seligman (2004) also provides extensive statistical 
evidence that indices of material affluence and of 
well-being have gone in opposite directions since 
the 1950s. The disparities are startling. Both reviews 
note that since the 1950s per capita real income has 
tripled. Consumer statistics reveal a complementary 
pattern. Americans have doubled and tripled their 
ownership of cars, big-screen TVs, dishwashers, 
clothes dryers, and computers, and go out to eat 
twice as often as in the past (Myers, 2000a, 2000b). 
Statistics complied by Easterbrook (2003) provide 
striking evidence of our increased affluence: 


e Nearly 23% of households (63 million people) 
in the United States make at least $75,000 
per year. 


e In 2001, Americans spent 25 billion dollars on 
recreational watercraft. This is more than the 
entire gross domestic product of North Korea. 


e At a pace of 750,000 per year, Americans have 
purchased more than 3 million all-terrain vehi- 
cles since 1995. 


e The typical new home averages 2,250 square 
feet, about double the size of the average 
home in the 1950s. 


e Counting fast-food restaurants, Americans eat 
out four times a week. Counting only “sit- 
down” restaurants, the figure is once per 
week. 


During this same period of increased income 
and consumption, large-scale national surveys 
reveal that the American level of life satisfaction has 
remained “virtually flat” (Diener & Seligman, 2004). 
Figure 1 shows the lack of relationship between life 
satisfaction and rising GNP in the United States. On 
a 10-point life satisfaction rating scale, with 1 indi- 
cating very dissatisfied and 10 indicating very satis- 
fied, the mean life satisfaction of Americans was 7.2, 
with little variation during the entire period from 
1947 to 1998. The percentage of Americans report- 
ing that they are very happy has remained relatively 
fixed at about 30% from the 1950s through the 1990s 
(Myers, 2000a). Most Americans are richer, but not 
happier than in the past. 

One might think economic gains would at 
least have a positive impact on mental health. It 
seems reasonable to assume that increased material 
resources might enhance personal happiness by cre- 
ating more mental health services and preventative 
programs that would help reduce the number of 


people suffering from emotional problems. With this 
assumption in mind, it is all the more surprising that 
mental health statistics reveal a discouraging picture 
of increased, rather than decreased, distress correlat- 
ing with increased material wealth. Mental health 
statistics are based on incidence rates reported to 
community, state, and federal agencies, on national 
surveys that ask about mental illness symptoms, and 
on diagnostic interviews and intensive study of 
selected populations. Reviews of the mental health 
literature conclude that there are more people suf- 
fering from mental disorders and emotional distress 
today than in the past (Diener & Seligman, 2004; 
Kessler et al., 1994; Keyes, 2003; Keyes & Lopez, 
2002). A comparison of national adult surveys taken 
in 1957, 1976, and 1996 found a steady increase in 
the percentage of people feeling an “impending 
nervous breakdown” (an everyday term for extreme 
subjective distress). In 1957, 18.9% of those sur- 
veyed had experienced an impending breakdown. 
In 1976, the figure was 20.9%, and by 1996 the per- 
centage had risen to 26.4% (Swindle, Heller, 
Pescosolido, & Kikuzawa, 2000). Diagnostic inter- 
views with samples of adult Americans show that 
nearly 50% have experienced at least one mental 
disorder in their lifetime; 30% have had a mental 
health episode within the last year and nearly 18% 
within the last month (Kessler & Frank, 1997, 
Kessler et al., 1994). 

Of all mental disorders, depression has 
shown the most dramatic increase in incidence. 
Diener and Seligman (2004) estimate a 10-fold 
increase in incidence rates over the last 50 years 
and note studies reporting that the average age of 
onset has fallen from 30 years into the teenage 
years. These authors review several lines of evi- 
dence revealing a substantial rise in the number of 
people suffering from depression and suggest a 
link between increased depression and increased 
affluence. Rates of depression seem to have 
increased across generations, with younger people 
suffering much higher rates than older people. 
Individuals born in the first decade of the twentieth 
century showed very low rates of depression, and 
each successive generation has experienced higher 
rates than the generation before. 

Diener and Seligman (2004) reviewed two stud- 
ies supporting a general connection between depres- 
sion and affluence. First, a large-scale international 
study (Cross National Collaborative Group, 1992) 
found that the depression—affluence relationship, 
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FIGURE 1 U.S. Gross National Product and Mean Life Satisfaction from 1947 to 1998 
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so strongly evident in the United States, also occurs in 
a number of other countries. Second, a study of the 
Amish culture in Pennsylvania (Egeland & Hostetter, 
1983) suggests that modern life may be implicated in 
the rising rates of depression. The Amish live in rela- 
tive isolation from the modern world. Their commu- 
nities are close-knit, bound together by a religious 
faith that rejects most aspects of the modern con- 
sumer-oriented society (e.g., electricity, cars, TVs, and 
computers). Few Americans would describe the 
Amish lifestyle as affluent, yet measures of SWB show 
the Amish to be quite satisfied with their lives. Based 
on rates of depression among the Amish described by 
Egeland and Hostetter (1983), Diener and Seligman 
estimate that Amish individuals have only 1/5 to 1/10 
the risk of developing depression of those who live 
in our modern, affluent society. 

At this point, it’s anybody’s guess whether 
there is a causal association between increasing 
depression and increasing affluence. The idea that 
materialism and consumption may produce social 
and individual malaise has a long history within 
philosophy. Here, we note three arguments about 
social and historical changes that may be responsi- 
ble for the “darker side” of our affluent culture. In 
an article titled, “Why the self is empty,” Phillip 
Cushman (1990) argues that our consumer culture 
has displaced the deeper meanings and purposes 


that were traditionally found within family life, 
social relationships, and religion. He believes that 
over time, advertising has convinced people that 
happiness is to be found in the marketplace. The 
family has become a site of consumption rather 
than a source of nurturance and close relation- 
ships. Holidays have become commercialized, the 
frantic rush for the perfect Christmas gift has 
replaced religious and traditional family celebra- 
tions. More and more people pursue a consump- 
tion-based “life-style solution” to the problem of 
finding meaning in life. But because material con- 
sumption cannot provide deep, sustaining life 
meanings, Cushman argues that people experi- 
ence an “inner emptiness.” He believes that rising 
rates of drug abuse, eating disorders, compulsive 
buying, and depression are manifestations of the 
empty self. 

Robert Putnam (2000) agrees that aspects of 
modern society have damaging effects on social and 
individual life. Putnam regards people’s involvement 
in community, neighborhood, school, church, and 
social organizations as “social capital.” This social 
capital contributes to the well-being of individuals 
and communities by promoting shared trust and 
mutual help. 

Membership in community organizations 
across the country has been declining. People 
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appear to be more focused on the pursuit of their 
individual life agendas and less on contributing to 
the good of their communities. Putnam believes this 
retreat from public involvement represents a loss of 
the social capital necessary for a healthy and pros- 
perous life for both communities and individuals. 
The decline in social capital may play some role in 
the emotional difficulties so many people seem to 
be facing today. 

In his book, The Paradox of Choice: Why 
More Is Less (2004), Schwartz provides a third 
view of the paradox of affluence. Schwartz argues 
that people in modern consumer cultures have 
unprecedented freedom to choose among a myriad 
of alternatives in consumer products and individual 
lifestyles. Compared to the past, a typical American 
has considerably more freedom in choosing how to 
dress, what and where to eat, what car to drive, 
who to marry, and what career to pursue. However, 
the abundance of choice in nearly all matters of our 
lives contains a paradox that may undermine its 
benefits. The more choice we have, the more we 
may be dissatisfied with the results. Schwartz 
argues that high levels of choice within a society 
encourage a “maximizing” philosophy that 
increases the pressure to choose the “best possible” 
option, rather than be content with a “good 
enough” choice by following what he calls a 
“satisficing” policy. 

The problem with maximizing is that finding 
the best possible choice among a myriad of alterna- 
tives can be stressful and even paralyzing; ask 
college students trying to choose a college major 
and future career. More importantly, maximizing 
increases the intensity of self-blame and regret if 
our choices do not work out as planned. Freedom of 
choice and individual responsibility for those choices 
are strongly linked. Because we make the choices, it 
is easy to blame ourselves for poor ones. Because 
there are so many choices, it is also easy to second- 
guess ourselves. In the aftermath of a decision, we 
may experience some agony of regret over what we 
did not choose. Second-guessing may cause us to 
feel that initially rejected options are really lost 
opportunities. 

In support of these arguments, studies 
have shown that people with a maximizing orien- 
tation are more likely to experience regret, self- 
blame, and second-guessing than those following 
a “satisficing” or “good enough” philosophy 
(Schwartz & Ward, 2004). Because self-blame, 


second-guessing, and regret all detract from the 
potential well-being benefits of choice, they help 
explain Schwartz’s notion of a paradox of 
choice, in which more choice may reduce rather 
than increase well-being. Affirming this conclu- 
sion, researchers have found that compared to 
satisficers, maximizers are less happy, less opti- 
mistic, have lower self-esteem and higher levels 
of neuroticism, and greater risk of mild depres- 
sion (see Schwartz & Ward, 2004, for a review). If 
Schwartz is right, then people might enjoy greater 
well-being if they relinquished their stressful pur- 
suit of perfectionistic and “best possible choice” 
ideals and adopted a less problematic and more 
satisfying principle of “good enough.” 


WELL-BEING ACROSS NATIONS 


Americans’ increased income over the last 50 years 
has not led to a corresponding rise in SWB. Is this 
because money is simply unrelated to a person’s 
level of happiness? Or might it result from the fact 
that most Americans are, and have been, fairly sat- 
isfied with life, so more money has had little effect 
on happiness? Comparisons of the wealth and 
well-being relationship across a broad array of 
countries help answer these questions. Much of 
the data for national comparisons comes from the 
World Values Survey—one of the largest ongoing 
international surveys. Over a 25-year period, sur- 
veys conducted by a consortium of social scientists 
from all over the world have been completed by 
hundreds of thousands of people in over 80 coun- 
tries. Robert Inglehart at the University of 
Michigan’s Institute for Social Research has coordi- 
nated the compilation of findings. Information 
about these surveys can be found at the World 
Values Survey web site: http://www.worldvalues- 
survey.org/ or http://wvs.isr.umich.edu/. Ruut 
Veenhoven and his colleagues at Erasmus 
University Rotterdam-Netherlands have created 
the World Database of Happiness. Its web site is 
http://worlddatabaseofhappiness.eur.nl/index.html. 
Together with studies by independent researchers, 
these international databases provide a wealth of 
information concerning the relationship of well- 
being to a variety of social, economic, and politi- 
cal variables within different countries. The major 
findings of international studies are summarized 
in a number of excellent review articles and 
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books (e.g., Diener & Biswas-Diener, 2002; Diener & 
Suh, 2000a, 2000b; Easterbrook, 2003; Inglehart, 
1990, 1997). 


Between-Nations Comparisons 


Between-nations comparisons have found substantial 
correlations (in the range of 0.50 to 0.70) between 
average per capita income and average level of SWB 
(see Diener & Biswas-Diener, 2002; Diener & Diener, 
1995; Diener & Oishi, 2000). For example, in a study 
of 65 different nations, Inglehart and Klingemann 
(2000) reported a correlation of 0.70 between a com- 
bined measure of life satisfaction and happiness and 
a measure of purchasing power. Table 1 (following 
page) shows a sample of life satisfaction ratings and 
income rankings for 29 different nations, reported by 
Diener (2000). Life satisfaction ratings were made on 
a 10-point scale and were based on the World Values 
Survey, which sampled about 1,000 people in each 
country (World Values Survey Study Group, 1994). 
Income figures were based on estimates of purchas- 
ing power parity (PPP). This measure provides a 
common metric for comparing income levels among 
countries. The purchasing power measure may range 
from 0 to 100 (see World Bank, 1992). 

Examining the table you can see the general 
pattern of relationship between national income and 
life satisfaction. On average, people living in 
wealthy nations are happier than those living in less 
wealthy nations. However, you can also see some 
surprises. For example, the Irish have relatively high 
SWB but only moderate income, while the Japanese 
enjoy high income but only moderate SWB. The 
United States is at the top of the income measure, 
but 6th in self-reported life satisfaction. India and 
China both rank near the bottom in income, but 
show satisfaction ratings higher than Japan. Even 
countries in fairly close geographic proximity show 
large differences in life satisfaction. For example, 
among Western European countries, Denmark has 
consistently ranked higher in satisfaction ratings 
than Germany, France, or Italy. Based on percent- 
age responses rather than the 10-point rating scale, 
some 50 to 65% of Danes have reported that they 
are very satisfied with their lives, over the last 
25 years (Inglehart & Klingemann, 2000). Over the 
same period, the percentage of French and Italians 
reporting that they were very satisfied was never 
over 15% and the percentage of very satisfied 
Germans has been roughly half that of Danes. The 


relative rankings of countries in terms of SWB and 
income, with a few exceptions, have been quite sta- 
ble over the 25-year history of international surveys 
(see Inglehart & Klingemann, 2000). That is, national 
measures of well-being do not seem to be the prod- 
uct of short-term events that might inflate or depress 
the average level of life satisfaction within a society. 


Within-Nation Comparisons 


Within-nation comparisons tell us about the differ- 
ence in happiness between rich and poor people 
who live in the same country. In contrast to the mod- 
erately strong correlations found in between-nation 
comparisons, within-nation correlations between 
income and happiness are quite small. Diener and 
Oishi (2000) report an average within-nation correla- 
tion of only 0.13 (with 40 different nations studied). 
Within the United States, the correlation was 0.15. 
However, these low overall correlations mask two 
general patterns in the income—happiness relation- 
ship. Specifically, income and well-being show mod- 
erate correlations within poor countries and very 
small or non-significant correlations within wealthy 
countries. In the Diener and Oishi study, the highest 
correlations were found in the poorest countries 
(e.g., in South Africa the correlation was 0.38 and in 
Slovenia, 0.29). This is consistent with a study of 
extremely poor people living in Calcutta slums that 
found a happiness—income correlation of 0.45 
(Biswas-Diener & Diener, 2001). Studies showing 
that financial satisfaction correlates more strongly 
with life satisfaction in poor than in rich countries 
also support the importance of money for those who 
have little (Oishi, Diener, Lucas, & Suh, 1999). 
However, within more affluent counties, the 
income—happiness connection essentially disap- 
pears. At a gross domestic product per capita of 
$10,000 per year, there is only a very small correla- 
tion (r = 0.08) between income and life satisfaction 
(Diener & Seligman, 2004). A Time magazine survey 
conducted in the United States found that happiness 
and income increased in tandem until people 
reached an annual income of about $50,000 (Special 
Mind & Body Issue: “The Science of Happiness,” 
January 17, 2005, p. A33). After that, increased 
income had no appreciable effect on happiness. 
One explanation for the apparent contribution 
of income to happiness among poor countries and 
its lack of significant contribution among wealthy 
countries has to do with fulfillment of basic needs 
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TABLE 1 Life satisfaction and income rankings across nations 


Nation Life Satisfaction Income Rank (PPP) 
Switzerland 8.36 96 
Denmark 8.16 81 
Canada 7.89 85 
Ireland 7.88 52 
Netherlands 7.77 76 
United States 7.73 100 
Finland 7.68 69 
Norway 7.68 78 
Chile 7.55 35 
Brazil 7.38 23 
Italy 7.30 77 
China (PRC) 7.29 9 
Argentina 7.25 25 
Germany 7.22 89 
Spain 7.15 57 
Portugal 7.07 44 
India 6.70 5 
South Korea 6.69 39 
Nigeria 6.59 6 
Japan 6.53 87 
Turkey 6.41 22 
Hungary 6.03 25 
Lithuania 6.01 16 
Estonia 6.00 27 
Romania 5.88 12 
Latvia 5.70 20 
Belarus 5.52 30 
Russia 5.37 27 
Bulgaria 5.03 22 


Source: Diener, E. (2000). Subjective well-being: The science of happiness and a proposal for a 
national index. American Psychologist, 55, 34—43. Copyright American Psychological Association. 
Reprinted by permission. 

Note: Rankings of countries are presented in reverse order (i.e., most satisfied to least satisfied) from 
that of the original article. 
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(see Veenhoven, 1995). It is not difficult to conclude 
that a level of income insufficient to provide for 
basic needs such as nutrition, health care, sanitation, 
and housing would be frustrating and distressing, 
and would contribute to low levels of SWB. On the 
other hand, once basic needs are fulfilled and one 
enjoys a level of income that is shared by many oth- 
ers in one’s society, the source of happiness might 
shift away from income to other aspects of life. This 
explanation is consistent with Maslow’s classic 
model of the hierarchy of human needs (Maslow, 
1954). Maslow argued that motivation to achieve 
higher-order needs for personal fulfillment, self- 
expression, and actualization of individual potentials 
was put on hold until lower-order needs relating to 
physiology (e.g., food, safety, and security) were 
met. Some research suggests that basic needs are 
not the whole story in the income—well-being rela- 
tionship. One study reported that income beyond 
what is necessary to fulfill basic needs still added a 
measure of additional happiness (Diener, Diener, & 
Diener, 1995). Once basic needs are satisfied, 
increased income offers diminishing returns in hap- 
piness, but some returns, nonetheless. 


INTERPRETING NATIONAL 
COMPARISONS 


You may be wondering why the between-country 
income-happiness relationship is so strong (r = 0.50 
to 0.70), while the within-country relationship is so 
weak (r = about 0.13). The difference is, in part, an 
artifact of the information that goes into each correla- 
tion (Argyle, 2001; Diener & Oishi, 2000). Between- 
nation comparisons reflect the pattern of relationship 
among different countries for two numbers: the aver- 
age level of well-being and average income. National 
averages aggregate across individuals in the country 
surveyed. This aggregation causes individual vari- 
ability in the income—-happiness relationship to 
be effectively factored out of the comparison. In 
contrast, within-country correlations are based on 
individual variability and are affected by many 
factors other than income. For example, we know 
that, independent of their income, extraverted peo- 
ple report higher levels of well-being than intro- 
verts. A very outgoing person at a low-income level 
may have a higher level of happiness than an intro- 
verted person making a lot of money. In other 
words, the connection of extraversion to well- 
being weakens the correlation between money and 


happiness. Because within-country correlations will 
be affected by the contribution of personality to 
well-being, they are lower than between-country 
correlations, which are not affected by personality 
differences. 

A further complication in interpreting national 
differences involves the many factors that co-vary 
with income. Money is certainly not the only differ- 
ence between a rich nation and a poor one. For 
example, compared to poorer countries, affluent 
nations tend to have more democratic forms of gov- 
ernment, offer more freedom and individual rights 
to citizens, and provide better health care, sanita- 
tion, and consumer goods. Studies show that free- 
dom, individual rights, and trust in government are 
related to higher levels of satisfaction and happi- 
ness, and well-being is generally higher in demo- 
cratic than in communist countries (see Diener & 
Seligman, 2004; Inglehart & Klingemann, 2000; 
Veenhoven, 2000, for reviews). Diener and Seligman 
note that when these variables are taken into con- 
sideration, the correlations between nations’ wealth 
and the happiness of their citizens become non- 
significant. Much more research is needed to disen- 
tangle all the variables related to the income- 
happiness relationship across nations. Researchers 
acknowledge that money is only a rough index of 
all the complex and interrelated variables associated 
with happiness. The contribution of cultural vari- 
ables to differences in happiness will be examined 
in a later section of this chapter. 


UNDERSTANDING MONEY 
AND HAPPINESS 


What can we conclude about the contribution of 
money to individual happiness? So far, our discus- 
sion suggests the following. People living in rich 
nations are, on average, happier than those living in 
poor nations; however, this conclusion must be 
tempered by all the factors that co-vary with wealth 
that may be responsible for the relationship. 
Among individuals within a particular country, the 
money-happiness correlation is quite small and pri- 
marily evident among the very poor. The role of 
income in fulfilling basic needs helps explain the 
importance of money for people living in poverty. 
Among economically and technologically advanced 
nations, increased economic growth over the last 
several decades has had little appreciable effect on 
SWB. In affluent nations the money—happiness 
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association appears to be curvilinear, with money 
making a greater difference at lower income levels, 
but much less so at moderate or higher levels, so 
that the curve levels out after a certain income is 
reached. Within wealthy nations, beyond a certain 
point, increasing income does not yield continued 
increases in happiness. Even the richest Americans 
are only slightly happier than those with more 
moderate incomes. A study of people listed by 
Forbes magazine as the wealthiest Americans found 
about a one-point difference in life satisfaction (on 
a 7-point scale) between the super-rich and the 
average American (Diener, Horwitz, & Emmons, 
1985). Overall, money makes a substantial contribu- 
tion to the well-being of those who are poor, but 
contributes little to the happiness of those who 
have achieved some “average” level of income rela- 
tive to others in their society. Two other lines of 
research reinforce this conclusion. 

At the individual level, the most relevant 
evidence for evaluating the importance of money 
comes from longitudinal studies that track 
the impact of increased or decreased income. 
Longitudinal studies follow the same individual over 
time. If money has a consistent relationship to 
happiness, then as a person’s income goes up or 
down, so should his or her level of happiness. 
Interestingly, Diener and Biswas-Diener’s review 
(2002) concluded that longitudinal studies do not 
show such a consistent relationship. Several studies 
report no effect of increased income on well-being 
and some have even found increased happiness 
associated with decreased income. Studies of pay 
raises also show mixed results (see Argyle, 2001). 
Pay increases produce only short-term gains in satis- 
faction and pay reductions seem to have little or no 
effect. Some of the most powerful evidence for the 
lack of direct connection between money and hap- 
piness comes from a study of lottery winners who 
reported no long-term increase in SWB despite their 
dramatic increases in income (Brickman, Coates, & 
Janoff-Bulman, 1978). 

Because the amount of money a person earns 
co-varies with many other factors such as education, 
employment status, and age, we may also ask 
whether income still affects SWB when these vari- 
ables are controlled. A number of studies suggest 
that income has a small correlation with happiness 
and life satisfaction that is independent of many 
individual and social variables (Argyle 2001; Diener & 
Biswas-Diener, 2002; Diener et al., 1995). Income 


appears to have a direct, but relatively small correla- 
tion with well-being. In comparison, being married, 
being employed, and having supportive relation- 
ships are variables that make much more substantial 
contributions to happiness. 


Focus on Research: Do Happy People 
Make More Money? 


Even the small effect of money on happiness may 
have to be tempered by the bidirectional nature of 
the relationship. More money may make us some- 
what happier, but happy people also seem to make 
more money. This is the finding of a longitudinal 
study by Diener, Nickerson, Lucas, and Sandvik 
(2002). These researchers took advantage of two 
large data sets made available by the Andrew 
W. Mellon Foundation. Both the Mellon Foundation 
(“College and Beyond” survey) and the University 
of California at Los Angeles (“The American 
Freshmen” survey) conduct annual surveys of thou- 
sands of college students at hundreds of universities 
across the United States. Surveys include both small 
private colleges and large public universities, as 
well as several historically black universities and 
colleges. These surveys ask about the attitudes, val- 
ues, aspirations, abilities, personalities, and career 
plans of each entering freshmen class. The Mellon 
Foundation also conducts periodic follow-up sur- 
veys of students after graduation, collecting infor- 
mation regarding income, job history, life 
satisfaction, civic involvement, and evaluations of 
college experience. 

Diener and his colleagues studied survey data 
for 13,676 freshmen, who began their college 
careers in 1976 and were surveyed again about 
19 years later between 1995 and 1997. Their index 
of happiness was a self-rated measure of cheerful- 
ness included in the freshmen surveys. Students 
were asked to rate their level of cheerfulness in 
comparison to the average student of the same age 
on a five-point scale (1 = the lowest 10% of cheer- 
fulness relative to the average student; 2 = below 
average; 3 = average, 4 = above average; and 5 = the 
upper 10%). Three variables were examined from 
the follow-up survey: income, job satisfaction, and 
unemployment history. Unemployment was defined 
as a period of 6 months or longer when the person 
was not working for pay. The overall pattern of 
results showed that those students who were the 
most cheerful at college entry went on to make 
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more money, enjoyed higher job satisfaction, and 
suffered substantially less unemployment compared 
to their less cheerful classmates. 

The relationship of cheerfulness to income 
increased steeply at first, then leveled off. That is, 
increased cheerfulness had a larger effect at lower 
levels of cheerfulness and less effect at higher 
levels. As shown in Figure 2, for example, stu- 
dents whose parents had substantial annual 
incomes showed the following relationship 
between self-rated cheerfulness and current 
income, reported 19 years after graduation. 
Students rating themselves in the lowest 10% of 
cheerfulness (1) when they entered college were 
making about $50,000 per year. Students rating 
themselves below average (2) were making a little 
over $58,000. Those average in cheerfulness 
(3) were at $63,500. Students above average in 
cheerfulness (4) reported incomes of nearly 
$66,000, and those who considered themselves in 
the highest 10% of cheerfulness (5) were making 
a little over $65,000. Moving from the lowest 
cheerfulness category (1) to the next (2) was asso- 
ciated with an income increase of $8,000; the dif- 
ference between (2) and (3) was associated with a 
$5,500 increase; the difference between cheerful- 
ness ratings of (3) and (4) was associated with an 
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FIGURE 2 Mean after College Income as a Function 

of Cheerfulness and Parental Income at College Entry 
Source: Diener, E., & Seligman, M. (2004). Beyond money: 
Toward an economy of well-being. Psychology in the Public 
Interest, 5, 1-31. Copyright American Psychological Society. 
Reprinted with permission. 


income gain of $2,500; and the difference in 
income between those rating cheerfulness as 
(4) and (5) was associated with a decrease of 
$1,000. In other words, if you are an unhappy col- 
lege student, cheer-up, even if only a little bit— 
you'll make a lot more money if you do! And if 
you're already above average in cheerfulness, 
don’t try to make it to the top 10%—it might cost 
you $1,000 per year! 

Findings also showed that parental income 
moderated the effects of cheerfulness. Cheerfulness 
had a stronger association with current income for 
individuals whose parents had high incomes. As 
parents’ income increased, the effect of cheerful- 
ness also increased. For example, at the lowest 
parental income level, students with the lowest 
cheerfulness ratings were making $39,232, while 
those with the highest cheerfulness made $44,691— 
a difference of $5,459. At the highest parental 
income level, students lowest in cheerfulness 
averaged $60,585 per year, while those with the 
highest cheerfulness were making $85,891—a dif- 
ference of $25,306. For students with poor parents, 
increased cheerfulness had a relatively small effect 
on current income. For students with affluent 
parents, being more cheerful had quite large effects 
on income. 

Why do cheerful college students make more 
money than their less cheerful classmates? Assuming 
that a cheerful disposition remains relatively stable 
across time, Diener and his colleagues offer three 
possible explanations. First, a cheerful outlook may 
create a “can do” attitude that motivates students to 
meet new challenges and to suffer less from set- 
backs. This may result in more persistence and hard 
work that is valued by employers and therefore 
translates into higher incomes. Second, cheerfulness 
is a positive quality that others admire and it may 
also be related to better social skills. A cheerful dis- 
position may make a person more approachable 
and easier to work with. Cheerful people may be 
better at persuading others concerning their ideas 
and may be skillful in increasing people’s willing- 
ness to provide assistance and support. Less cheer- 
ful people may not have these advantages. Finally, 
to the extent that cheerful people are simply more 
likeable because of their upbeat, positive attitude, 
employers may give them higher performance eval- 
uations. Cheerfulness may create a halo effect. That 
is, even if a cheerful and less cheerful employee 
performed at the same level, employers might give 
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the cheerful worker the edge because they are eas- 
ier to like and work with. 

Diener and his colleagues were disappointed 
to find that parental income was so strongly related 
to students’ later earnings. Why should a cheerful 
student from a rich family go on to make consider- 
ably more money than an equally cheerful student 
from an economically disadvantaged family? As 
these researchers note, children from affluent fami- 
lies enjoy many advantages, from the quality of their 
pre-college education to enhanced extracurricular 
activities that allow for the development of personal 
and social talents. Perhaps for these and other rea- 
sons, students from advantaged backgrounds are 
more likely to get high-status professional jobs 
than students from disadvantaged backgrounds. 
Whatever the reasons, Diener and his colleagues 
conclude that “It is surprising and disturbing that the 
superb educations and opportunities offered by the 
collegiate institutions in this study are apparently 
not sufficient in many cases to overcome the disad- 
vantages of having grown up in a less affluent 
family” (2002, p. 250). 


Why Doesn't Money Matter More? 


Why do income and wealth show such a small rela- 
tionship to happiness when money is so clearly 
related to many positive outcomes and advantages? 
In the United States, everything from the size of 
your house and the amount of crime in your neigh- 
borhood to the quality of health care and education 
for your kids is tied, in one way or another, to the 
amount of money you make. The small effect of 
income on happiness seems puzzling given the 
apparent advantages money can bring. Several 
explanations have been developed to address why 
money does not have a larger impact on SWB. 
Several of these explanations account for the small 
or short-term effects of life events and demographic 
variables on happiness. 


GENETICS, PERSONALITY, AND RELATIONSHIPS 
Genetically determined temperament and person- 
ality play an important role in producing long- 
term stability in people’s levels of happiness. 
Simply put, each of us seems to inherit or develop, 
early in life, a characteristic outlook that remains 
relatively consistent across the life span. 


This outlook plays a major role in how we 
react to life events, make decisions, and live our 
lives in general. Research shows that a variety of 
personality traits such as cheerfulness, optimism, 
extraversion, self-esteem, and a sense of personal 
control are strongly related to SWB (see Argyle, 
2001; Diener & Lucas, 1999; Diener, Oishi, & 
Lucas, 2003; Diener et al., 1999; Lykken, 1999; 
Lyubomirsky, 2001; Myers, 1992; Ryan & Deci, 2001, 
for reviews). People at the positive end of these trait 
dimensions are considerably happier than those at 
the negative end (e.g., those with neurotic, pes- 
simistic characteristics, and low self-esteem). Here, 
we note that if SWB is substantially rooted in inter- 
nal traits and dispositions, it makes sense that exter- 
nal circumstances and changes would have less 
impact on a person’s happiness. For example, heri- 
tability studies suggest that 40 to 55% of a person’s 
current level of happiness reflects a genetically 
determined temperament. Based on her studies 
comparing differences between happy and unhappy 
people, Lyubomirsky (2001, p. 244) concludes 
that happy and unhappy people “...appear to 
experience—indeed, to reside in—different subjec- 
tive worlds.” Faced with the same situation, event, 
or task, happy individuals think and act in ways that 
sustain their happiness, and unhappy individuals 
think and act in ways that sustain their unhappiness. 
That is, it is people’s subjective interpretation of the 
world, rather than the world itself, that makes the 
biggest difference. Because money can’t buy you a 
cheerful personality, money isn’t a major contributor 
to individual happiness. 

The same kind of argument can be made 
regarding the importance of relationships. We have 
noted in several previous discussions that there is 
overwhelming evidence for the contribution of sup- 
portive and caring relationships to personal happi- 
ness (e.g., Diener & Seligman, 2004; Ryff & Singer, 
2000). Just as money won’t buy you a happy tem- 
perament, it is also hard to imagine that money will 
buy you good relationships. Poverty and tight 
finances can certainly contribute to stress and conflict 
within marriages and families, but in most marriages 
conflict over money is symptomatic of problems in 
the relationship, rather than being the problem itself. 
The ability to buy expensive consumer goods for 
your family doesn’t make you a good parent or 
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spouse. One only has to look at the sordid family and 
marital lives of the “rich and famous” to see that 
money and stable relationships are largely unrelated. 
The bottom line on personality, relationships, and 
money is this: some of the most significant sources of 
happiness are not much affected by how much 
money you make. 


ADAPTATION AND THE HEDONIC TREADMILL 
Sensory adaptation is a familiar part of everyday 
experience. When you walk out of a building into 
the bright sunlight you have trouble seeing clearly 
until your eyes adapt to the bright light. If you go 
into a dark room the same thing happens until you 
adjust to the dim light. Similarly, if you enter some- 
one’s house that has a strong and unpleasant odor 
you may wonder how the occupants live with it, 
but after a few minutes you no longer notice the 
odor. If you go outside and then come back in, the 
smell is strong again. In general, our senses 
respond more to changing stimulation than to con- 
stant stimulation. We become largely oblivious to 
an unchanging or repeated stimulation. When peo- 
ple who wear glasses put them on in the morning 
they can feel the pressure against their nose and 
ears, but shortly, and for the rest of the day, they 
are unaware of these sensations and “forget” that 
they wear glasses. 

The idea of a hedonic adaptation, meaning 
adaptation to stimuli that arouse emotions, was 
drawn by analogy with sensory adaptation and the 
adaptation-level theory developed by Helson 
(1964). In a classic and much-cited article on adapta- 
tion, Brickman and Campbell (1971) argued that 
people are doomed to a hedonic treadmill that 
results in stable and relatively neutral levels of long- 
term happiness. Like a treadmill, where you walk 
and walk but don’t get anywhere, our emotional 
experiences fluctuate, but our overall level of long- 
term happiness does not change. The new car, the 
bigger house, and the pay raise all make us happier 
for awhile, but then the good feelings fade. This 
occurs because people quickly adapt to both nega- 
tive and positive life changes and return to pre- 
event levels of happiness. Just as bright sunlight 
produces fading sensations of brightness overtime, 
the effects of emotionally-charged events quickly 
fade. And just as we can only re-experience bright- 
ness by closing our eyes or going into a darkened 
building, we only re-experience emotions by gener- 
ating or encountering new emotional events (e.g., 


another new and more expensive car or an even 
bigger house). Emotions, like many sensory experi- 
ences, do not last. 

Hedonic adaptation most likely evolved in 
humans to serve various protective and survival- 
enhancing functions (Frederick & Lowenstein, 1999; 
Frijda, 1999; Zajonc, 1998). Our sensitivity to change 
makes us alert to things that might threaten or 
enhance our well-being. The fading of emotional 
responses over time reduces the potential negative 
effects of long-term emotional arousal. 

Chronic stress and fear have destructive 
effects on the immune system. You can imagine 
how disruptive it would be if the fear you experi- 
enced the last time you narrowly missed having a 
car accident, or if the intense anger you felt when 
treated unfairly, or if the pain of a failed romantic 
relationship lasted for years. And we all might have 
very small families if all our sexual desires were 
fulfilled the first time we had sex. Emotions, such 
as fear, appear to serve short-term purposes (e.g., 
the fight or flight response) and are not made to 
last. As Myers argues (1992, p. 53, italics in origi- 
nal), “Every desirable experience—passionate love, 
a spiritual high, the pleasure of a new possession, 
the exhilaration of success—is transitory.” 


Focus on Research: Adaptation to 
Extreme Events—Lottery Winners 
and Accident Victims 


Dramatic evidence for adaptation comes from a clas- 
sic study by Brickman and his colleagues (1978). 
Their research participants were two very different 
types of people: major lottery winners and individu- 
als who had become paralyzed as the result of acci- 
dental injury. Based on adaptation-level theory, 
Brickman and his colleagues predicted that in the 
long run, lottery winners would be no happier, and 
victims of catastrophic injury would be no worse off 
emotionally than the rest of us. Adaptation-level the- 
ory offers two reasons for this prediction: contrast 
and habituation. The contrast explanation suggests 
that a major positive event like winning the lottery 
may cause more mundane and everyday pleasures 
to pale by comparison. Spending time with friends 
or watching TV in the evening may bring less pleas- 
ure because they contrast so sharply with the excite- 
ment of having won a lot of money. As a result, 
lottery winners may not experience any overall 
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net gain in happiness because the thrill of winning 
is offset by a decline in everyday pleasures. 
Habituation means growing accustomed to new 
events so that their emotional impact is reduced. As 
lottery winners get used to the pleasures made pos- 
sible by their dramatic increase in wealth, these 
pleasures will contribute less and less to their happi- 
ness. Contrast and habituation were predicted to 
have essentially the opposite effects for the adapta- 
tion of accident victims who suffered paraplegia or 
quadriplegia. Everyday activities—the simple pleas- 
ures of life—may bring increased enjoyment because 
they are contrasted with an extreme negative and 
life-threatening event. Habituation may occur as 
accident victims adjust and become more accus- 
tomed to the effects of paralysis. 

To test their hypothesis, the researchers inter- 
viewed three groups of people. The first group con- 
sisted of 22 individuals, who had won at least $5,000 
(in 1978 dollars) in the Illinois State Lottery in the 
preceding 18 months. The second group was com- 
prised of 11 paraplegic and 18 quadriplegic individu- 
als who were patients at a rehabilitation institute as a 
result of injuries sustained within the past year. Using 
the phone book, the researchers identified 88 control 
participants who lived in close geographic proximity 
to the lottery winners, and were able to interview 22 
of these individuals. 

The participants were asked questions about 
changes in their lifestyle, whether they thought 
they deserved what had happened to them, and 
to rate their winning of the lottery or their paraly- 
sis on a six-point scale ranging from (0) “the 
worst thing that could happen . . .” to (5) “the best 
thing that could happen....” Happiness was 
rated regarding three time frames: (1) how happy 
they were at present; (2) how happy they were 


either before they won the lottery or before they 
became paralyzed, depending on their situation, 
and (3) how happy they expected to be in a cou- 
ple of years. Participants also rated the pleasure 
obtained from seven mundane everyday activities 
(e.g., hearing a joke, talking with a friend, watch- 
ing TV, etc.). The control group answered similar 
questions. Mean ratings for each group are shown 
in Table 2 

As you might expect, paralyzed individuals 
rated their accident as an extremely negative event, 
and lottery winners described their winning as a 
very positive event. Consistent with adaptation-level 
theory, however, lottery winners gave the seven 
ordinary life activities lower pleasure ratings than 
the control subjects. Also consistent with the theory, 
the lottery winners did not differ significantly from 
control subjects in their ratings of present, past, or 
anticipated happiness. In short, people who had 
won a major lottery were delighted to have won, 
but found less enjoyment in ordinary activities than 
control subjects, and did not report higher overall 
happiness levels than control subjects. In the short 
run, winning a large amount of money seems to 
make everyday activities less enjoyable by compari- 
son, and over time, people habituate to having lots 
of money. The net result is no increase in overall 
happiness. Results for lottery winners provide strong 
evidence for the power of adaptation. 

Less support for the effects of contrast and 
habituation was shown among accident victims. 
Accident victims rated their past happiness as much 
higher and their present happiness significantly 
lower than the control group. Surprisingly, though, 
the accident victims’ happiness ratings were above 
the midpoint of the rating scale, suggesting they 
were not as unhappy as we might expect. However, 


TABLE 2 Mean general happiness and mundane pleasure ratings 


General Happiness 


Condition Past Present Future Mundane Pleasures 
Winners 3.77 4.00 4.20 3.33 
Controls 3.32 3.82 4.14 3.82 
Victims 4.41 2.96 4.32 3.48 


Source: Brickman, P. D., Coates, D., & Janoff-Bulman, R. (1978). Lottery winners and accident 
victims: Is happiness relative? Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, 36, 917-927. 
Copyright American Psychological Association. Reprinted with permission. 
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contrary to predictions, enjoyment of everyday 
activities did not increase. This seemed to have 
occurred because the contrast for accident victims 
was between the pleasure obtained from ordinary 
activities in their past, and the present, in which 
those activities were no longer possible because of 
their paralysis. Paralyzed individuals experienced 
strong nostalgia for the way their lives were before 
the accident. The contrast between an unrecover- 
able past life and a forever-changed present life 
seemed to be the basis for the lower enjoyment of 
everyday events and overall happiness. Unlike the 
case for lottery winners, contrast and habituation 
effects did not return accident victims to their pre- 
accident levels of happiness. 

One limitation of this study is the small sam- 
ple size (22 lottery winners and 29 accident vic- 
tims). Other studies of lottery winners and people 
who inherited large sums of money have found evi- 
dence for an increase in happiness resulting from 
newfound wealth (see Diener & Biswas-Diener, 
2002; Diener & Seligman, 2004, for reviews). 
However, studies also suggest that for many people 
the effects of dramatic increases in wealth or 
income may bring personal costs in the form of 
stress and damaged relationships. Lottery winners 
may quit their jobs and move to new neighbor- 
hoods and thus lose long-time friends. Friends and 
relatives may expect to share in the winnings and 
be angered or disappointed by what they receive. 
Having lots of money can create a variety of inter- 
personal problems and conflicts, including an 
increased risk of divorce, that may eventually mort- 
gage short-term gains in happiness. 

Another limitation of Brickman and colleagues’ 
study is that it was not longitudinal. The amount of 
time that had passed since winning the lottery or 
suffering an accident varied considerably among 
study participants. Brickman and his colleagues did 
not find a significant relationship between time and 
present happiness. However, they acknowledge that 
studying the same individuals over longer periods of 
time would more accurately assess the extent and 
course of adaptation. Subsequent longitudinal stud- 
ies generally support the concept of adaptation to 
life events, but have modified the idea of a hedonic 
treadmill and suggested that adaptation has its lim- 
its. For example, Silver (1982) studied spinal cord 
injury victims over an 8-week period following the 
accident that caused the paralysis. She found that 
the strong negative emotions immediately following 


the accident decreased over time while positive 
emotions increased, and by the 8th week positive 
emotions were stronger than negative emotions. 
Headey and Wearing (1989) studied 649 people over 
an 8-year period and tracked their reactions to a 
variety of good and bad life events (e.g., making 
new friends, conflicts with children, increases or 
decreases in financial situation). These researchers 
found that people initially had strong reactions, but 
then returned to their baseline levels of happiness. 
Personality was also found to moderate both the 
effects and the occurrence of life changes. 

Based on their research, Headey and Wearing 
(1989, 1992) made several modifications to the hedo- 
nic treadmill conception, in which people were 
thought to adapt quickly to new events and return to 
relatively neutral levels of happiness. Their dynamic 
equilibrium model suggests that people have posi- 
tive rather than neutral happiness baselines, and that 
people return to differing baselines depending on 
their personalities. In addition, people’s level of hap- 
piness affects the likelihood of experiencing positive 
or negative events. In their study, happy people 
were found to experience more positive events and 
unhappy people more negative events. Adaptation 
processes are thus individualized—not uniform as 
suggested by the hedonic treadmill theory. Further 
evidence of the limitations of the hedonic treadmill 
hypothesis is revealed by studies finding that people 
do not adapt completely to all life events. Adaptation 
to increased income and material possessions is 
well-supported. However, people who have lost a 
child or a spouse, who have cared for a family mem- 
ber with Alzheimer’s disease, or who have a progres- 
sive disease such as multiple sclerosis, do not adapt 
to these conditions and return to baseline levels of 
happiness (see Diener et al., 1999; Frederick & 
Lowenstein, 1999, for reviews). Instead, well-being 
appears to be significantly and rather permanently 
lowered. 


RISING EXPECTATIONS AND THE “TYRANNY OF THE 
UNNECESSARY” Suppose your income increased by 
$10,000 per year—let’s say from $50,000 to $60,000. 
Ten-thousand dollars per year may seem like a lot, 
but a newer car, a house remodeling project, a few 
more vacations, more expensive Christmas gifts for 
your family, and a higher speed internet connection 
might leave your end-of-the-month checkbook bal- 
ance no larger than it was when you were making 
$50,000. And odds are that you would begin thinking 
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about what you could do when you hit $70,000. 
Both authors of this text experienced the “poverty” 
of graduate school and the “riches” of a full-time fac- 
ulty position, and were amazed by how quickly their 
increased income disappeared. Spending habits 
quickly catch up to income. 

Easterbrook (2003) argues that rising incomes 
in the United States have brought rising expecta- 
tions, made wants seem like needs, and produced a 
“tyranny of the unnecessary.” As he notes, most of 
us would probably agree that every home should 
have a television set. However, evidence shows that 
the average home has 3 televisions, that 5 sets in 
a single household is fairly common, and 65% 
of those under 18 years of age have a TV in their 
bedrooms (Easterbrook, 2003). A similar pattern of 
buying more of what you already have is true for 
CD and DVD players, cars, phones, and a variety of 
other consumer products. Easterbrook notes that the 
square footage of new homes has doubled over the 
last generation, while the average number of occu- 
pants has fallen. The storage shed business is boom- 
ing! Homebuilders report that a frequent complaint 
of buyers is the lack of adequate storage space for 
all their possessions. This is part of the tyranny of 
the unnecessary—what to do with all our stuff— 
much of which sits idle most of the time. The other 
part of the tyranny is the tendency for yesterday’s 
wants to become today’s needs in an unending 
cycle of greater income and greater consumption. 

Diener and Biswas-Diener (2002) argue that 
rising expectations create a perpetual gap between 
material aspirations (things we would like to have) 
and current material possessions (things we 
already have), and a “chronic salience of desires.” 
Put simply, most people want more than they 
have, regardless of how much they have at any 
point in time. Some of the evidence Diener and 
Biswas-Diener cite in support of this conclusion 
includes the following: (1) Studies show that the 
amount of income needed to fulfill people’s con- 
sumer aspirations has doubled in recent years. 
(2) Surveys show that 84% of people now think the 
“good life” includes a vacation home. (3) A major- 
ity of people say they always have something in 
mind that they want to buy and, on average, peo- 
ple have six things on their “wish list,” with nearly 
half wanting a bigger house. Because each level of 
increased income seems to establish a higher level 
of expectation, we are always looking forward to 
what we want, rather than backward to what we 


have. Rising expectations are one major reason 
more money doesn’t bring more happiness. Our 
material expectations, wants, and desires always 
stay ahead of our incomes. 


SOCIAL COMPARISONS “Keeping up with the 
Joneses” is a familiar phrase describing the impor- 
tant role that others may play in individual judg- 
ments of material well-being. While we can and do 
judge ourselves by our own standards, we often rely 
on social comparisons as well. Social comparison 
effects are clearly demonstrated by a study that 
asked college students to keep track of their mental 
comparisons with others (Wheeler & Miyake, 1992). 
For 2 weeks, students made diary entries about 
comparisons of grades, social skills, physical attrac- 
tiveness, opinions, personality, and money or pos- 
sessions. Upward comparisons to those who were 
better off consistently caused negative feelings, 
while downward comparisons to those who were 
worse off resulted in positive feelings. Social com- 
parisons not only affect our feelings, but also affect 
our “needs.” Many of our wants and needs are 
socially created, and social influence begins early. 
Probably every parent has had their child come 
home from school announcing that he or she “has to 
have” some new fashion or electronic device 
because “everyone has one except me.” An effective 
way to short-circuit this budding consumerism is to 
call the parents of your child’s friends. Not only will 
you gain support for resisting your child’s demands, 
but you will probably also find that the more accu- 
rate version of the statement, “everyone has one” is 
actually, “only one child has one.” Social compari- 
son seems to be a pervasive basis for consumer 
choices and “needs” (Easterbrook, 2003). For exam- 
ple, it is hard to imagine that millions of people 
independently concluded or discovered that they 
needed SUV’s and cell phones. In the case of SUV’s, 
the standard joke is that the vast majority of owners 
only go “off-road” when they miss their driveways at 
3:00 in the morning and end up on their lawns. 
Social comparison and the idea of relative dep- 
rivation offer a straightforward explanation for why 
objective life circumstances generally, and income 
in particular, do not have more consistent effects on 
happiness (Tyler & Smith, 1998). How satisfied peo- 
ple are with their incomes is relative to points of 
comparison. An affluent person may feel dissatisfied 
or “deprived” relative to the super-rich, and a low- 
income individual may feel relatively well-off 
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compared to the poor, so that both have similar lev- 
els of happiness. Social comparison may also help 
explain the small effect of increased income on hap- 
piness. If we consistently compare ourselves to sim- 
ilar others, and if each rise in income raises our 
point of comparison, then increased money would 
have little net effect on happiness. A bigger house 
may not seem so big because it is in a neighborhood 
of comparably sized homes. Csikszentmihalyi (1999) 
argues that we Americans may all feel some relative 
deprivation because of the phenomenally high stan- 
dards of affluence available as reference points. The 
increasingly large disparity in incomes within the 
United States may cause even the very affluent to 
feel deprived. In comparison to the Bill Gates and 
Donald Trumps of the world, most of us are “poor.” 
Feelings of relative deprivation might also con- 
tribute to the lower sense of well-being in less afflu- 
ent countries. Increasing access and exposure to 
Western media (e.g., television and movies) that 
focus so much on affluent lifestyles may create a 
strong contrast for people living in less developed 
nations. Whether social comparisons have these 
effects is dependent on one critical question: How 
are social comparisons selected? Are comparisons 
imposed by the external environment in which we 
live? Do we simply observe others around us and 
feel satisfied or not, depending on how we stack 
up? Do we look to the media? Does each individual 
decide for himself or herself which comparisons to 
make, and with whom? 

Research suggests that social comparison 
processes do affect people’s evaluation of specific 
aspects of life, but the effects are often temporary and 
may not play a major role in long-term and overall 
happiness. Social comparisons do not have consistent 
effects largely because each individual seems to 
select her or his own reference points. People are not 
necessarily influenced by standards imposed by the 
external environment in which they live. For exam- 
ple, studies have found that people with moderate 
incomes report about the same level of happiness, 
whether they live in a wealthier or poorer region of 
the country (Diener, Sandvik, Seidlitz, & Diener, 
1993). International studies have found a positive cor- 
relation between the average SWB within countries 
and the affluence of neighboring countries, rather 
than the negative correlation suggested by social 
comparison theory (Diener et al., 1995). 

The comparisons we make seem to involve 
people similar to ourselves, and are focused on 


specific domains of life. For example, the effect of 
income on job satisfaction seems to depend on 
one’s relative, rather than absolute level of pay (e.g., 
Clark & Oswald, 1996). The relevant question seems 
to be, do I earn more, less, or the same income as 
someone in the same occupation with a similar level 
of education and skill? If you make less than your 
co-workers, you may feel dissatisfied because your 
compensation may seem “unfair.” Making more than 
your co-workers may increase your job satisfaction, 
but the critical factor seems to be an evaluation of 
“fair” compensation, in which the pay of similar oth- 
ers is a relevant point of comparison. Our focus 
seems to be on local and personal comparisons, 
rather than on remote and impersonal points of ref- 
erence. We may believe that professional baseball 
players make outrageously high salaries or that the 
neighbors up the street make more than they 
deserve, but these kinds of judgments don’t have 
much effect on our happiness or satisfaction. 
However, to find out that a co-worker with a similar 
job and work history makes considerably more than 
you do may cause resentment and unhappiness. 

Self-relevance is one important factor influ- 
encing the effects of social comparisons. Suppose a 
good friend, spouse, or family member has more 
success than you. How would you react? Would you 
take pride in that person’s accomplishments, or 
would you be envious because you were overshad- 
owed? Tesser (1988) argues that the critical variable 
is the extent to which the success of others is rele- 
vant to our self-conception. If we take pride in a 
particular ability, personal trait, or accomplishment, 
the greater success of significant others in these self- 
relevant areas may diminish our own satisfaction. 
For example, your job satisfaction may be dimin- 
ished if your spouse makes more money than you 
do (see Argyle, 2001; Diener & Seligman, 2004). But 
a man who thinks of himself as primary breadwinner 
in the family will likely feel pride rather than envy if 
his wife wins an award for her work in a charitable 
organization. Her success does not threaten or com- 
pete with his self-image (i.e., it is not self-relevant). 

The small money—happiness relationship does 
not seem to be the result of social comparison 
processes. We are not passive “victims” of everyone 
we encounter in life or in the media who makes more 
money than we do. Instead, we actively select social 
comparisons to help us cope and prosper in life. 

So, for example, we might use an upward 
comparison to help motivate ourselves to develop 
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particular talents and personal qualities by modeling 
ourselves after someone we admire. On the other 
hand, making a downward comparison might help 
offset the effects of negative life events. This possi- 
bility is clearly shown in studies of people facing 
personal threats such as breast cancer. Bogart and 
Helgeson (2000) asked 300 women diagnosed with 
early stage breast cancer to record, over a period of 
7 weeks, their thoughts regarding the plight of other 
breast cancer patients they had encountered or 
heard about. A majority of the women made down- 
ward comparisons to patients who were worse off, 
which conceivably helped them feel better about 
their own condition. Stories of breast cancer patients 
provide specific examples of these comparisons 
(Taylor, 1989). Women who had a lump removed 
considered how awful it would be if they had 
needed a full mastectomy. Older mastectomy 
patients imagined how much worse it must be for 
young women to lose a breast. 


EXCESSIVE MATERIALISM Recent research has 
begun to detail the potential negative side of mate- 
rialism (Kasser & Kanner, 2004). Here, we note that 
an additional reason why more money may not 
increase happiness is that rising affluence may actu- 
ally compromise well-being. People who place a 
high value on money and material possessions have 
been found to have lower levels of well-being com- 
pared to less materialistic individuals. The relation- 
ship between materialism and happiness seems to 
be a two-way street. On one hand, excessive mate- 
rialism may interfere with fulfillment of those psy- 
chological and social needs that contribute the most 
to personal happiness (e.g., quality relationships). 
On the other hand, insecure and unhappy people 
may be attracted to materialism as a way to com- 
pensate for unmet needs. In either case, less rather 
than more happiness is the result. 


THE MEANING OF HAPPINESS: RELATIVE 
OR UNIVERSAL? 


One final issue in the money—happiness relationship 
concerns the varying interpretations and meanings 
of happiness in different cultures. The influence of 
culture is suggested by the different relationship 
between income and SWB across countries. While a 
positive relationship between well-being and 


income is most evident for very poor nations, not all 
poor nations have significantly lowered well-being 
(see Table 1). As Argyle (2001) has noted, a number 
of South American countries (like Brazil, Peru, and 
Chile) have levels of satisfaction “higher than they 
should be” given their average per capita income 
levels. These countries also have quite high positive 
affect scores. Do Latin American countries have dif- 
ferent social norms governing the expression of 
happiness? Do Latin American cultures cultivate or 
emphasize positive emotion more than other cul- 
tures? These questions point up the potential impor- 
tance of cultural differences in the meaning of 
well-being and happiness. At the most specific level, 
we may ask whether a survey question about happi- 
ness and life satisfaction has the same meaning in 
different cultures. Does happiness have the same 
meaning in Japan, India, and Latin America as it 
does in the United States, Canada, or Western 
Europe? If the meaning of happiness is relative to 
specific cultures, rather than universal across cul- 
tures, how can we compare or rank nations accord- 
ing to their levels of SWB? 

Given the fact that the definition and meas- 
urement of SWB were developed by researchers 
from Western cultures, do cross-cultural compar- 
isons contain a cultural bias against non-Western 
cultures? Does the lower level of life satisfaction in 
Japan mean that the Japanese are less satisfied 
than other affluent countries? Or do the Japanese 
have a different conception of satisfaction that is 
not captured by Western SWB measures? Ryan and 
Deci (2001) point out that SWB researchers have 
received their share of criticism for inadequate 
attention to cultural biases. The magnitude of cul- 
tural influences on SWB findings is still an open 
question. There is considerable evidence that 
aspects of SWB have culturally influenced mean- 
ings and causes. These influences will be dis- 
cussed in the next section on Culture and 
Well-Being. Here, we consider evidence and argu- 
ments supporting some degree of universality in 
the understanding and importance of SWB. 

Diener and his colleagues (Diener et al., 2003) 
argue that SWB is important because it gives voice 
to people’s own personal appraisals of their lives. 
These authors believe life evaluations are important 
to the quality of life in all societies because it is hard 
to imagine either a good life or a good society with- 
out a positive sense of SWB. They doubt that a 
country with high levels of dissatisfaction and 
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unhappiness (i.e., low SWB) would fit anybody’s 
idea of a good society. Happiness is not the only 
measure of a society, but it seems reasonable to 
argue that it is an important one. 

Diener and Suh (2000b) acknowledge that the 
basis of happiness may be quite different in differ- 
ent cultures. However, they argue that every cul- 
ture sets goals and values that are used to some 
extent by individuals in their own life evaluations. 
If we assume that people are likely to have higher 
SWB if they fulfill their goals than if they do not, 
then SWB may have some measure of cross- 
cultural validity and universality. Despite the varied 
goals that may be pursued in different cultures, if 
SWB reflects the satisfaction that comes from 
achieving goals, then it has some measure of valid- 
ity across different cultures. 

The importance of SWB across cultures is sup- 
ported by the findings of a survey of over 7,000 col- 
lege students in 42 countries (Diener, 2000). 
Although the individual country sample sizes were 
somewhat small for purposes of representing an 
entire country (100-300 in most cases), the gen- 
eral pattern of results was quite consistent. In all 
countries, students rated life satisfaction and happi- 
ness as important goals. A majority rated happiness 
(69%) and life satisfaction (62%) as very important. 
There was a slight tendency for SWB to be rated as 
more important in Western cultures, but overall, 
happiness and satisfaction were valued goals across 
cultures. 

The universality of SWB measures depends, in 
part, on a shared understanding of the meaning of 
satisfaction and happiness. When these terms are 
translated into different languages, do they have the 
same or similar meanings? Veenhoven (2000) argues 
that, for the most part, they do. For example, the 
Swiss report much higher well-being than the French, 
Germans, or Italians even though each of these three 
languages is spoken in Switzerland. According to the 
Embassy of Switzerland web site, recent census 
reports show 63.9% of Swiss people speaking 
German, 19.5% speaking French, and 6.6% speaking 
Italian (www.eda.admin.ch/washington_emb/c/ 
home/culedu/cultur//langua.html, retrieved October 
14, 2005). If ratings of life satisfaction depended on 
the particular meaning of the word “satisfaction” as 
translated into different languages, then the Swiss 
might have SWB levels similar to German, French, 
and Italian individuals living in their respective coun- 
tries. The fact that this does not occur suggests to 


Veenhoven that well-being primarily reflects a shared 
historical experience and not language differences in 
the meaning of satisfaction. Diener and Suh (2000b) 
note a study showing similar results for translation 
between Chinese and English. 

It is important to note that cross-cultural 
researchers typically employ bilingual individuals 
and experts to conduct back-translations of sur- 
vey questionnaires. For example, Oishi (2000) 
used Ed Diener’s Satisfaction with Life Scale in a 
study of college students from 39 countries in 
North America, South America, Asia, and Europe. 
The life satisfaction scale was translated into 
Spanish, Japanese, Korean, and Chinese by one 
group of bilingual individuals. Then the non- 
English versions of the questionnaire were trans- 
lated back into English by a different group of 
bilingual individuals. Finally, the back-translated 
questionnaires were rated for “goodness of fit” to 
Diener’s original scale. In Oishi’s study, the fit 
was rated as excellent. These procedures help 
ensure consistency of meaning from one lan- 
guage to another. They obviously don’t ensure 
identical meanings. 

Further support for the cross-cultural validity 
of well-being measures comes from studies showing 
that different ways of asking for an overall evalua- 
tion of life have little effect on SWB scores. Ratings 
of life satisfaction, ratings of happiness, or ratings of 
worst to best possible life show nearly the same 
identical rank (Veenhoven, 2000). Different meas- 
ures of SWB, such as experience sampling, ratings 
of positive and negative affect, and behavioral 
observations, produce similar results in terms of the 
well-being rankings of various cultures (see Diener 
et al., 2003, for review). Veenhoven also argues that, 
if happiness is a uniquely Western concept that is 
poorly understood in other parts of the world, then 
uncertainty in understanding might show up in sur- 
vey responses. In non-Western countries, one might 
expect people to pick the “don’t know,” or “no 
answer” rating-scale option as a way of dealing with 
their uncertainty. However, non-Western countries 
do not show a higher frequency of responses in 
these two rating categories. In summary, Veenhoven 
and other major SWB researchers (e.g., Argyle, 2001, 
Diener et al., 2003), would certainly agree that we 
need more evidence supporting the cross-cultural 
validity of SWB. However, they would also agree 
that it is highly unlikely that the national differences 
in SWB, and the pattern of correlations with income 
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and other variables are primarily the products of 
measurement artifacts and cultural differences in the 
understanding of happiness. 

Eudaimonic theories of well-being support a 
universal basis for SWB by positing basic needs 
believed to be shared by all human beings (e.g., 
Ryan & Deci, 2000; Ryff, 1989; Ryff & Keyes, 1995). 
According to self-determination theory, for example, 
needs for autonomy, competence, and relatedness 
are inherent in all humans (Ryan & Deci 2000). 
Fulfillment of these needs leads to higher levels of 
health and SWB. Support for the cross-cultural valid- 
ity of self-determination theory comes from studies 
in the Untied States, Bulgaria, Russia, and Japan (see 
Ryan & Deci, 2001). Scores reflecting the degree of 
fulfillment of the three needs were related to SWB in 
each of these diverse cultures. Greater need satisfac- 
tion was associated with higher SWB, and lesser sat- 
isfaction was associated with lower SWB. The 
measures of need satisfaction also passed tests 
assessing the equivalence of meaning in different 
cultures. At this point, it is too early to tell whether 
the needs described by eudaimonic theories are 
valid in all or most cultures. Because different theo- 
ries involve different needs, it is also unclear which 
needs might be most universal. Answers to these 
questions can only come from more extensive cross- 
cultural research. It is important to note that evi- 
dence for the universality of well-being does not 
contradict the importance of culture-specific mean- 
ings and causes. Diener and his colleagues (Diener 
et al., 2003) argue that it is reasonable to assume 
that there are both universal and culture-specific 
aspects of SWB. In addition, cultural differences 
help explain why societies differ in levels of well- 
being and happiness. 


CULTURE AND WELL-BEING 


Because societies are complex and multi-dimen- 
sional, it is difficult to give an unambiguous defini- 
tion of the term “culture.” However, culture 
generally refers to the social roles, norms, values, 
and practices that are shared by a social group or 
society and are transmitted across generations (see 
Betancourt & Lopez, 1993; Diener & Suh, 2000a; 
Segall, Lonner, & Berry, 1998; Triandis, 2000). 
Cultural differences can be found in groups, both 
large and small. Commonalities in national heritage, 
language, religion, ethnicity, race, age, gender, geo- 
graphic location, and historical events are among 


the many factors that contribute to cultural differ- 
ences among nations. Within a nation, these same 
factors may contribute to local and regional varia- 
tions in culture, producing cultures within cultures 
(e.g., African-American culture). The “standard 
view,” as Kitayama and Markus (2000) refer to it, is 
that growing up in a particular culture leads to the 
internalization of shared ways of understanding the 
world. Parents, schools, peers, and the media 
instruct children in the ways of their culture. Shared 
attitudes, norms, and values then come to influence 
the way people think, act, and feel. Culture influ- 
ences our goals and values, contributes to how we 
think about desirable and undesirable individual 
characteristics and behaviors, and sets normative 
expectations concerning the meaning and achieve- 
ment of a successful life. For positive psychology, 
these influences are most relevant to understanding 
how culture shapes people’s ideas about the mean- 
ing of happiness and how to achieve it. 

It is important to point out that culture does 
not form people’s lives like a cookie cutter, where 
everyone turns out the same. Increasing attention 
is being paid to the large differences among people 
living in the same culture (e.g., Hong, Morris, Chiu, 
& Benet-Martinez, 2000). Culture may have less 
pervasive and consistent effects on people than 
was previously supposed. This may occur because 
people internalize more than one cultural tradition 
(e.g., national and local) and therefore come to 
reflect a combination of cultural influences. People 
are increasingly exposed to many potential sources 
of cultural influence. Hermans and Kempen (1998) 
argue that there is more mixing of cultures today 
because of exposure to global media, increased 
world travel, immigration across different cultures, 
and the growth of international corporations. 
People may also adopt values and lifestyles differ- 
ent than the societal majority because they disagree 
with the dominant beliefs and practices in their cul- 
tures. The lack of uniformity in the individual- 
culture connection is supported by research 
finding that some traits and behaviors show more 
variation among individuals within the same cul- 
ture than between individuals living in different 
cultures (e.g., Oyserman, Coon, & Kemmelmeier, 
2002). Despite these complexities, most researchers 
believe that culture does have pervasive and pre- 
dictable influences that permit a meaningful 
description of general relationships between cul- 
ture and individual life (Diener et al., 2003; Fiske, 
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Kitayama, Markus, & Nisbett, 1998; Kitayama & 
Marcus, 2000; Markus & Kitayama, 1991). 
Supporting this conclusion, Diener et al. (2003) 
report that 15% of the variation in life satisfaction 
was associated with between-nation differences 
G.e., culture) in the World Values Survey of 
43 nations. 

Much of the cross-cultural research relevant to 
well-being has centered on the self. In essence, self- 
concept is our theory about who we are. Self refers to 
each individual’s own subjective answer to the ques- 
tion, “Who am I?” (see Baumeister, 1998, for a review). 
Self-concept includes beliefs about our abilities, weak- 
nesses, desires, goals, and values. The self is at the 
center of our lives because it filters and evaluates our 
experiences and has a determining effect on how we 
respond to people and events. Our self-conception is 
certainly shaped by our unique life experiences, but it 
is also heavily influenced by culture. 


The Self in Individualistic 
and Collectivist Cultures 


Many cultures can be characterized according to the 
relative value they place on individualism or collec- 
tivism (see Fiske et al., 1998; Kitayama & Markus, 
2000; Triandis, 1989, 2000, for reviews). These two 
orientations represent two contrasting cultural mod- 
els of the self. Individualistic cultures include the 
industrialized countries of North America (e.g., 
United States & Canada), Western Europe (e.g., 
England, France, Denmark, Netherlands), and coun- 
tries reflecting Western cultural traditions (e.g., 
Australia & New Zealand). These cultures share an 
emphasis on individual rights, responsibilities, and 
freedom. Individualistic cultures value self-reliance, 
independence, self-direction, individual choice, and 
assertiveness. Western culture reflects a view of the 
self as independent and distinct from others and 
defined by a unique combination of qualities and 
abilities (Markus & Kitayama, 1991; Triandis, 1989). 
Collectivist cultures include countries of East Asia 
(e.g., China, Japan, Korea), the Middle East (e.g., 
Pakistan), Africa, and Latin America (e.g., Venezuela, 
Columbia, Mexico). These societies emphasize an 
interdependent view of self, in which personal iden- 
tity is defined relationally, according to connections 
with others (e.g., family, country, peers, employer, 
religion), and to the immediate social context. 
Collectivist cultures place a premium on social 
responsibility, fulfillment of social roles, cooperation 


with others, and maintaining social harmony. The 
individual is defined as part of a larger social net- 
work rather than as a unique and separate entity. 

One way to think about the individualist—- 
collectivist difference is in terms of the relative 
emphasis each type of culture places on a personal 
or social identity (Tajfel, 1982). Personal identity 
refers to those self-descriptions that distinguish us 
from others and make us unique. Social identity 
refers to aspects of self that are defined by our mem- 
bership in, and connection to groups and social cat- 
egories. When we make statements about our 
individual characteristics (e.g., “I am athletic, 
friendly, and outgoing”), we describe our personal 
identity, while references to groups to which we 
belong and with which we identify (e.g., “I am a lib- 
eral, Catholic, political science major”) define our 
social identity. The relative importance of personal 
and social identity within different cultures is shown 
by studies using the “twenty statements test” (e.g., 
Bond & Cheung, 1983; Shweder & Bourne, 1984; 
Trafimow, Triandis, & Gotto, 1991). This measure 
allows people to describe the most salient aspects of 
their self-conceptions in their own words. People 
complete 20 sentences beginning with “Iam... .” 
Americans are more likely to complete the sen- 
tences with internal psychological trait descriptions 
(“Iam shy” or “I am intelligent”), whereas Asians are 
more likely to describe social roles, group affilia- 
tions, and social relationships (‘I am a daughter” or 
“I am respectful with my parents”). 

For Americans, the self is viewed in abstract 
terms and relatively independent of others and 
situations. We Americans take the same self wher- 
ever we go. If the people we are with and the situa- 
tion we are in had a consistent and major impact 
on the personal qualities we expressed, it would 
be hard to maintain a belief in an independent 
self. For Asians, on the other hand, the self is 
interdependent because it is much more inter- 
twined with relationships and social contexts. The 
meaning and expression of personal attributes is 
tied to people and situations. When asked to 
describe themselves in specific contexts such as 
school, work, and home, Japanese individuals gave 
more abstract internal traits answers than did 
Americans (Cousins, 1989). Americans, in contrast, 
tended to qualify their descriptions with “some- 
times” or “more-or-less.” These qualifications 
seemed to be motivated by a need to avoid confus- 
ing the description of self in a given context with the 
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“real” self that is independent of contexts. To say 
that “I am sometimes lazy at home” also seems to 
imply that “Pm not lazy everywhere.” Americans 
seem quite comfortable describing themselves in 
terms of internal traits when no context is specified 
because this fits their independent view of self 
(Rhee, Uleman, Lee, & Roman, 1995). Americans 
appear to have a greater need for self-consistency 
across situations. Asians appear quite comfortable 
with internal trait self-descriptions when the context 
is specified because this fits their interdependent 
view of self. Asians have a more flexible and context- 
dependent self and are less concerned about being 
consistent across situations (see Suh, 2000). 

The differences here are relative. The 
individualist-versus-collectivist views of self paint 
cultural differences in broad, sweeping strokes. 
Americans also mention group affiliations in their 
self-descriptions and Asians mention personal 
attributes. We noted that significant variations can 
exist within a single culture. For example, people 
living in the southern United States have some- 
what more collectivist views than those living in 
the western states (Vandello & Cohen, 1999), and 
American women have more relationally defined 
selves than American men (Gabriel & Gardner, 
1999; Gilligan, Lyons, & Hammer, 1999). However, 
researchers find that the patterns of relationship 
among numerous psychological variables clearly 
differ in the two types of cultures. The two models 
of self appear to capture important differences in 
the individual and social lives of people living in 
individualistic and collectivist cultures. 


Culture and the Meaning of Happiness 


The individualistic and collectivist A-C) conceptions 
of self provide differing bases for well-being and the 
meaning of happiness. Considerable research has 
compared European Americans to East Asians, so 
we will focus our discussion on these two cultural 
areas. Subjective well-being researchers note that 
Japan is particularly puzzling because the Japanese 
have relatively high incomes, but relatively low SWB 
when compared to Americans using established 
measures. Early clues that culture contributed to 
the American—Japanese difference in SWB were 
revealed when many “established” social psychol- 
ogy findings about the self could not be replicated 
in Asian cultures. Research comparing the two cul- 
tures then expanded to more fully describe the two 


cultural models of self (see Baumeister, 1998; Fiske 
et al., 1998; Gilbert, 1998; Kitayama & Markus, 2000; 
Suh, 2000, for reviews). 

The above reviews suggest that Americans are 
encouraged to identify and express the unique inter- 
nal attributes that distinguish them from others, to 
develop a positive view of self that enhances self- 
esteem, and to make personal and social judgments 
primarily on the basis of internal traits and motives. 
In contrast, Asians are encouraged to identify and 
express attributes that contribute to harmonious 
relations and fitting in with others, to develop a self- 
critical and self-disciplined attitude that enhances 
self-improvement, and to make personal and social 
judgments based on sensitivity to the social context 
and social norms. A number of these differences 
have specific relevance for understanding the cul- 
tural basis of happiness. 


The American-Individualistic 
Style of Happiness 


Being happy, having a positive attitude, and feeling 
good about the self are central values in American 
culture. The pursuit of happiness is described in the 
Declaration of Independence as an inalienable right. 
In a society that offers abundant opportunities and 
considerable individual freedom, people are encour- 
aged to make life choices based on what makes 
them happy and satisfied. What makes Americans 
happy is heavily influenced by their culture’s indi- 
vidualistic model of self. Consistent with the SWB 
conception, happiness in America is an individual’s 
subjective judgment about his or her own life. 
Happiness is both subjective and individualized, in 
that the basis of judgment reflects the person’s 
unique personal makeup and his or her own idio- 
syncratic criteria. As an American, I take it for 
granted that what makes me happy may not make 
you happy, because happiness is highly individual- 
ized. Extensive research reviews permit a general 
characterization of the American style of happiness 
(see Fiske et al., 1998; Kitayama & Markus, 2000; 
Markus & Katayama, 1991; Matsumoto, 1997; Suh, 
2000; Triandis, 2000). From an early age American 
children seem to be taught two culturally-defined 
lessons. First, happiness and feeling good about 
your self are important goals and valid criteria for 
making choices. That is, people “should” be happy, 
and when making a decision it is important to con- 
sider its effects on one’s happiness and satisfaction. 
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Second, happiness results from finding out who you 
are, in terms of your individual identity (your abili- 
ties and personality traits), and then pursuing those 
activities that express these self-defining characteris- 
tics. Children are encouraged to develop a distinc- 
tive sense of self they can feel good about, and then 
to follow this self largely independent of the influ- 
ence of others. Happiness results from being “true 
to yourself.” 

Considerable research affirms the effects of 
these cultural lessons among North Americans. The 
vast majority of North Americans report being happy 
(Diener & Diener, 1995; Diener et al., 1995; Myers, 
2000a). For example, national surveys by Diener 
and Diener (1995) showed 83% of American men, 
82% of American women, 78% of Canadian men, 
and 79% of Canadian women reporting levels of life 
satisfaction above neutral (i.e., somewhat to very 
satisfied). These results can be compared to Asian 
countries such as Japan, where less than 40% of 
men and women report above neutral levels of sat- 
isfaction, and Korea, where less than 50% expressed 
positive levels of satisfaction. Diener and his col- 
leagues (Diener & Diener 1995; Deiner et al., 1995) 
also found that self-esteem was more strongly 
related to SWB in individualistic than in collectivist 
cultures, and that North Americans experience posi- 
tive emotions much more frequently than do East 
Asians. These findings are consistent with the indi- 
vidualistic cultural views that happiness is important 
and that it stems from individual self-satisfaction. 

Social psychologists have documented a num- 
ber of self-enhancing tendencies among North 
Americans that are also consistent with the individual- 
istic model’s emphasis on developing and maintaining 
a positive self-image (see Baumeister, 1998, 1999; 
Fiske et al., 1998; Fiske & Taylor, 1991; Gilbert, 1998, 
for reviews). North Americans show a pervasive ten- 
dency to perceive themselves as “better than average” 
in comparisons to others, to exaggerate the amount of 
control they have over life events, to see only a rosy 
future ahead that mostly excludes the occurrence of 
negative events, and to engage in self-serving expla- 
nations for behavior. Self-serving explanations involve 
taking credit for success by attributing them to individ- 
ual internal characteristics (‘I got an “A” on the test 
because I’m smart and I studied hard”), while defend- 
ing self-esteem by attributing failure to external cir- 
cumstances (“I failed the test because the questions 
were so ambiguous that I couldn’t understand what 
the instructor was asking”). 


All of these tendencies are self-enhancing in 
the sense that they promote, maintain, and protect a 
positive self-image. Dramatic support for the positive 
self-image of Americans can be seen in a study 
reported by Kitayama and Markus (2000). The most 
frequently mentioned self-descriptions, given by a 
sample of 1,500 adults living in the United States, 
were “happy,” “outgoing,” “active,” and “independ- 
ent.” Less than 2% of the self-descriptions were neg- 
ative. These self-enhancing tendencies are much less 
pronounced in Asian collectivist cultures (Fiske et al., 
1998). Overall, North Americans score significantly 
higher on measures of self-esteem than do the 
Japanese. This is clearly shown in national surveys. 
Compare the average level of self-esteem in a sample 
of North Americans, shown in Figure 3 to that of a 
comparable Japanese sample, shown in Figure 4. 


» a 


The Asian-Collectivist 
Style of Happiness 


In America’s individualistic culture, individual hap- 
piness is an important cultural value and ideal. 
Children are encouraged to be emotionally expres- 
sive, to take pride in their achievements, stand 
out from others, and to take a positive and self- 
enhancing view of themselves. This can be con- 
trasted with Asian cultures, in which happiness has 
less importance as a cultural ideal and children are 
encouraged to moderate their emotions, fit in with 
others, take pride in the achievement of their 
groups, and to adopt a self-critical and self-effacing 
attitude toward themselves. 


CULTURAL IDEALS Within East Asian societies, hap- 
piness appears less important as a culturally pre- 
scribed goal, and life satisfaction is based more on 
external and normative expectations than on indi- 
vidualized criteria. A large-scale international sur- 
vey with over 62,000 respondents representing 
61 nations supported the greater importance of cul- 
tural norms in the judgments of life satisfaction 
among collectivists compared to individualistic cul- 
tures (Suh, Diener, Oishi, & Triandis, 1998). Suh 
(2000) points out that in contrast to North American 
cultures, East Asian cultural traditions do not 
emphasize happiness, life satisfaction, or the expe- 
rience of positive emotions as central life concerns. 
Several studies support the general conclusion con- 
cerning the differential importance of SWB in 
American and Asian cultures. For example, Diener 
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European Canadian Sample (N = 1402) 
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FIGURE 3 Self-Esteem Scores for North American Sample of Canadian 


Europeans 


Source: Heine, S. J., Lehman, D. R., Markus, H. R., & Kitayama, S. (1999). Is there 
a universal need for positive regard? Psychological Review, 106, 766-794. 
Copyright American Psychological Association. Reprinted by permission. 


(2000) reported that compared to Americans, East 
Asians rate happiness and life satisfaction as less 
important and think less frequently about whether 
their lives are happy or satisfying. Another study 
asked Americans and Koreans to make life satisfac- 
tion ratings for a culturally ideal person (Diener, 
Suh, Smith, & Shao, 1995). The level of satisfaction, 
based on a cultural ideal, was significantly lower for 
Koreans than for Americans. 


Rather than pursuing and cultivating the expe- 
rience of happiness, Asian cultures tend to regard 
happiness and other emotions as temporary states 
that come and go. Emotions are like the weather— 
sunny today and rainy tomorrow. “Unhappiness is 
believed to arrive on the heels of happiness, and 
vice versa” (Suh, 2000, p. 74). That is, an excessive 
attachment to happiness or great despair about 
unhappiness would fail to appreciate the fleeting 
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nature of emotional experiences. The Asian cultural 
lesson here is that keeping one’s composure by liv- 
ing with “what is,” knowing that it will change, 
makes more sense than constantly striving to be 
happy or to avoid unhappiness. 


EMOTIONAL EXPRESSIVENESS Within Asian culture, 
excessive exuberance may be regarded as indicating 
a lack of maturity or refinement. Asians certainly do 
experience and enjoy happiness, but these emotions 
do not function as central life goals or prominent 
criteria for life decisions, as they do for North 
Americans. The Asian cultural emphasis on modera- 
tion and balance in emotional expression led 
Kitayama and Markus (2000) to conclude that the 
well-being of East Asians, as measured by SWB cri- 
teria, “...may be moderate by its very nature” 
(p. 140). Subjective well-being scales that ask how 
happy or satisfied people are with their lives may 
elicit moderate responses within Asian cultures 
because moderation in emotional expression is a 
culturally prescribed, normative expectation. 


GROUP PRIDE AND SENSITIVITY In Asian cultures, 
emotional experience and assessments of well-being 
are intimately connected to relationships. How you 
are viewed by others is critical to how you view 
your self. North Americans care about how they are 
regarded by others, but they are also encouraged to 
stand on their own two feet and stick to their con- 
victions. An independent self may have to endure 
the negative regard of others in the service of 
remaining true to the self. In contrast, East Asian 
children are taught to develop what Kitayama and 
Markus (2000) describe as “sympathetic relation- 
ships” with others. Sympathy here refers to an inter- 
dependent relationship in which individuals are 
expected to attune themselves empathically to the 
feelings and thoughts of others. Attunement means 
taking the perspective of others and acting in man- 
ner that both anticipates and serves their needs and 
desires. Children are expected to learn how to 
adjust themselves to others so as to enhance and 
maintain harmonious social relationships. Studies 
have shown that the emphasis on being independ- 
ent in American culture, and being connected to 
others in Asian cultures, influences the types of 
experiences and goals that lead to positive feelings 
and high levels of SWB (Kitayama & Markus, 2000; 
Kitayama, Markus, & Kurokawa, 2000; Oishi & 
Diener, 2001). 


For Americans, positive feelings are more 
strongly related to individual achievements that pro- 
duce feelings of pride in individual accomplishment 
(like getting the highest score on an exam in a col- 
lege class). Achievement of goals that enhance inde- 
pendence is an important basis of happiness in 
individualistic cultures. Good feelings for Asians 
more often result from social relationships, in which 
pleasing others and fulfilling social expectations 
lead to feelings of friendliness, closeness, and 
mutual respect. Achievement of goals that enhance 
interdependence is important to happiness in collec- 
tivist cultures. Interestingly, Oishi and Diener (2001) 
found that the motive behind pursuit of goals was 
quite similar for Asian and American college stu- 
dents. When asked whether they pursued their goals 
for their own satisfaction or to make family and 
friends happy, both cultural groups identified per- 
sonal satisfaction much more frequently than a 
desire to please others. 

However, among Asians, only the pursuit of 
goals related to others was associated with increases in 
SWB. This finding may result from the fact that 
Western ideas of independence and self-determination 
are becoming more popular among Japanese youths, 
and are expressed as reasons for the pursuit of goals. 
But satisfaction with goal achievement may be more 
dependent on the intimate connection between self 
and others in Japanese culture. That is, only goals that 
would also please one’s family and friends lead to 
increased satisfaction. 


SELF-CRITICAL ATTITUDES Another significant fea- 
ture of East Asian relationships is the important 
role of a self-critical attitude in promoting mutual 
trust and support. In individualistic cultures, a 
shared belief in the importance of feeling good 
about oneself promotes self-enhancement and 
social exchanges characterized by mutual approval 
and praise. Receiving social approval requires pre- 
senting desirable features of the self to others to 
invite positive affirmation. This contributes to a 
positive view of oneself. In contrast, within Asian 
collectivist cultures, social approval requires the 
expression of a self-critical attitude that invites 
sympathetic and supporting responses. This con- 
tributes to a positive view from others. An old 
American adage advises that “if you can’t say 
something positive, don’t say anything at all.” In 
Japan, the adage might be, “if you can’t admit your 
shortcomings, don’t expect sympathy from others.” 
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Several studies suggest that modesty, humility, and 
a self-critical attitude may be central features of 
Asian self-concept. 

In one study, following a period of social 
interaction in small groups, Chinese and Canadian 
college students rated their own personal qualities 
and those of fellow group members (Yik, Bond, & 
Paulhus, 1998). Chinese students showed a self- 
critical tendency by rating their own personal 
qualities less positively than the qualities of others, 
while Canadian students showed a self-enhancing 
tendency by rating themselves higher than they 
rated other group members. A similar pattern was 
found when Japanese and Canadian college stu- 
dents were asked to judge their performance rela- 
tive to other students on a test of “Integrative 
Cognitive Capacity” (Heine, Takata, & Lehman, 
2000). The test was purposely made challenging 
and ambiguous so students would find it very dif- 
ficult to determine their actual performance. 
Researchers manipulated performance feedback, 
leading some students to believe they had done 
better than the “average student” and others to 
believe they had done worse. Even with feedback 
indicating they had performed worse than average, 
Canadian students still expressed a belief that they 
had done better than average. Perceiving oneself 
as better than average is one of several self- 
enhancing tendencies that are consistent with an 
individualistic conception of self. When Japanese 
students received feedback that they scored 
higher than the average of fellow students, they 
were still reluctant to believe they were better 
than average. A self-critical attitude that merges 
the self with others (rather than distinguishing the 


Chapter Summary Questions 


1. What research findings suggest that people 
are of “two minds” concerning the money- 
happiness relationship? 

2. a. What is the paradox of affluence? Define and 
describe four facts that support the idea of 
this paradox. 

b. How do Phillip Cushman, Robert Putnam, 
and Barry Schwartz each explain the 
paradox? 

3. Compare and contrast the between-country and 
the within-country relationship of money and 


self from others) is consistent with the collectivist 
self-conception. 


FALSE HUMILITY OR SOCIAL SENSITIVITY? Americans 
may regard self-critical and self-effacing attitudes 
as manifestations of excessive politeness or self- 
deprecation. But the Asian view (according to 
Kityama & Markus, 2000) is that these characteristics 
reflect sensitivity to personal shortcomings that might 
jeopardize favorable regard from others. That is, 
modesty and humility both invite sympathetic treat- 
ment and guard against giving offense to others. 
When self-definition is intimately connected to rela- 
tionships, the positive regard of others is critical to 
personal satisfaction and happiness. Self-promotion 
or considering oneself special and unique (so com- 
mon in America) is frowned upon in many Asian 
societies because self-enhancing behaviors separate, 
rather than blend the individual with the group. In 
America it is said that “the squeaky wheel gets the 
grease.” Standing out and calling attention to oneself 
are virtues. In Japan it is said that “the nail that stands 
out is pounded down.” Fitting in and sensitivity to 
others are viewed as virtues. 

Certainly, Americans appreciate modesty and 
provide support to those who are self-critical and 
express personal deficiencies. However, self-criticism 
is not the typical basis for relationships in individual- 
istic cultures. In America someone who is continually 
self-effacing might be regarded as shy, suffering from 
low self-esteem, lacking in confidence, or “too 
dependent on others. Among East Asians, however, 
a self-critical attitude is the basis for a social sensitiv- 
ity that helps ensure close, supportive, and mutually 
affirming relationships. 


” 


happiness. What do these relationships mean 
and why are they so different? 

4. Within wealthy nations, what research supports 
a “diminishing returns” effect of money on indi- 
vidual happiness? 

5. a. In the Diener et al. (2002) study, what rela- 
tionship was found among the cheerfulness 
of college freshmen, parental income, and 
students’ later earnings? 

b. Give three possible explanations for the 
effects of cheerfulness on earnings. 
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. How do the concepts of hedonic adaptation 
and a hedonic treadmill explain why increas- 
ing income does not increase happiness? 

b. How does the study of lottery winners 
and paralysis victims support the effects of 
contrast and habituation in the process of 
adaptation? 

. How do rising expectations, social compar- 
isons, and relative deprivation explain why 
increased income does not bring increased 
happiness? 

b. People can choose among many different 
social comparison standards. What do studies 
suggest about the least and the most impor- 
tant standards that people use in their social 
comparisons? 

8. What arguments and research findings support 
the cross-cultural validity and universality of 
SWB measures? Describe four. 

9. What are the differences between the individu- 
alistic/independent and the collectivist/interde- 
pendent cultural conceptions of self-concept? 


Key Terms 

paradox of affluence hedonic treadmill 
empty self contrast 
maximizing versus satisficing habituation 


paradox of choice 
sensory adaptation 


Web Resources 


Diener—Happiness 

www.psych.uiuc.edu/~ediener Web page for happi- 
ness researcher Ed Diener, who has conducted 
extensive research on national and cultural differ- 
ences in happiness. 

World Data Base of Happiness 


worlddatabaseofhappiness.eur.nl This site is 
directed by Ruut Veenhoven of the Netherlands. It 
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How are these differences shown in the “I am” 
self-reports of Americans and Asians? 

10. a. What is the role of happiness in the self- 

concept, life goals, and judgments of Americans? 

b. What research findings support the impor- 

tance of happiness and a positive self-image 
in North American culture? 

What role does happiness play in the self- 

concept, life goals, and judgments of Asians? 
b. Why is there more moderation in emotional 

expression within Asian cultures? How does 
this moderation help explain the lower SWB 
scores of Asians compared to Americans? 

12. What different roles do social norms and inde- 
pendence play in the SWB judgments of Asians 
and Americans? 

13. Compare and contrast the role of sympathetic 
relationships and independence in the emo- 
tional lives of Asians and Americans. 

14. Compare and contrast the effects of self-criticism 
and self-enhancement on self-evaluations of 
Asians and Americans. 


11. a. 


self-relevance 

individualistic versus collectivist 
cultures 

independent versus 
interdependent self 


reviews thousands of studies related to national 
differences in happiness based on large-scale 
world surveys. 


American Paradox 


www.davidmyers.org/Brix/pagelD=21 Informative 
web site for David Myers, author of American para- 
dox: Spiritual hunger in an age of plenty. 
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oals are central to an understanding of 
(Gire behavior because they energize 

action and provide meaning, direction, and 
purpose to life activities. Goals help explain the 
“whys” of action—that is, what people are trying to 
accomplish. Nearly all behavior has a purpose, 
whether it’s washing dishes, having fun with 
friends, looking for a job, or planning a vacation. 
Goals explain and make sense of our actions by 
providing reasons for their occurrence. Whatever 
our behavior, if someone asks, “What are you 
doing?” we typically respond by describing the pur- 
pose of our actions in terms of a desired outcome 
(i.e., achieving a goal). Goals also make our lives 
coherent by establishing connections between spe- 
cific short-term and more general long-term pur- 
poses and desires. For example, if you are a college 
student reading this text for a class on positive psy- 
chology, your specific purpose is to understand the 
material in this chapter. This specific goal is proba- 
bly part of a larger goal of doing well in the class; 
which is a sub-goal of meeting the requirements to 
graduate from college; which relates to the more 
general goal of getting a good job; which may 
relate to an even more encompassing goal of hav- 
ing a satisfying life. In short, our behavior during a 
day, a week, a year, or a lifetime would not make 
much sense without an understanding of the goals 
we are striving to achieve. 

Robert Emmons (2003) describes personal goals 
as “the well-springs of a positive life” (p. 105). In 
other words, the goals we pursue are intimately con- 
nected to our happiness and well-being. The impor- 
tance of goals is clearly evident in cases where 
people do not have reasonably clear, personally 
meaningful, and attainable goals. Both goal conflict 
and unrealistic goals have consistently been linked 
to lower well-being and higher distress (Austin 
& Vancouver, 1996; Cantor & Sanderson, 1999; 
Emmons, 1999b; Karolyi, 1999; Lent, 2004). For 
example, Emmons and King (1988) found that con- 
flict and ambivalence about personal goals were 
related to higher levels of negative affect, depressed 
mood, neuroticism, and physical illness. Even though 
people spent a good deal of time ruminating about 
their conflicting goals, this did not lead to action 
aimed at resolution. Instead, conflict tended to immo- 
bilize action and was associated with decreased sub- 
jective well-being (SWB). 

A further example of the relation between 
goals and personal distress is shown in the link 


between unrealistic standards for self-evaluation and 
clinical depression. Perfectionists, for example, are at 
higher risk for both depression and suicide because 
of the self-blame, low self-worth, and chronic sense 
of failure that result from their inability to meet unre- 
alistic expectations (Baumeister, 1990; Blatt, 1995; 
Karolyi, 1999). These expectations may be self- 
imposed through a belief that one must be flawless, 
or socially imposed through a belief that significant 
others have expectations and demands that are diffi- 
cult or impossible to achieve. The chronic inability to 
satisfy individual standards for self-approval and to 
meet the perceived expectations of others to gain 
social approval can cause severe distress. Prolonged 
distress may lead to what Baumeister (1990) called 
the “escape from self’—namely, suicide. 

On the positive side, attaining personally sig- 
nificant goals, pursuing meaningful aspirations, and 
involving oneself in valued activities all contribute 
to enhanced happiness and well-being (Cantor & 
Sanderson, 1999; Diener, Suh, Lucas, & Smith, 1999; 
Emmons, 1999b; Emmons & King, 1988; Lent, 2004). 
Personal goals play a pivotal role in individual well- 
being because they are the basis for activities that 
bring happiness and meaning to life. Engagement in 
meaningful life tasks makes a significant and inde- 
pendent contribution to well-being. For example, in 
a study of over 600 older adults, involvement in 
social and community activities was related to 
higher levels of life satisfaction, even after control- 
ling for personal resources such as health, social 
support, congeniality, and prior levels of satisfaction 
(Harlow & Cantor, 1996). In other words, participa- 
tion in social activities increased well-being above 
and beyond the effects of personal resources. 


GOALS CONNECT “HAVING” 
AND “DOING” 


In addition to their independent contribution, goals 
may also determine the extent to which personal 
resources influence well-being. Cantor and 
Sanderson (1999) note that goals help connect the 
“having” side to the “doing” side of life (see also 
Cantor, 1990). This traditional distinction (first made 
by personality theorist Gordon Allport in 1937) cap- 
tures the importance of “having” personal resources 
such as social skills, an optimistic attitude, and sup- 
portive friends, as well as the importance of “doing,” 
in the form of developing meaningful goals and 
pursuing personally significant life activities. That is, 
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both resources (material and personal) and commit- 
ment to goals have an important connection to well- 
being. This connection is exemplified in a study of 
resources and personal strivings among college stu- 
dents (Diener & Fujita, 1995). 

These researchers found that the effect of 
resources on well-being depended on their congru- 
ence with personal goals. Resources measured in the 
study included skills and abilities (like intelligence 
and social skills), personal traits (being energetic and 
outgoing), social support (close ties with family mem- 
bers and friends), and material resources (money and 
possessions). Goals were assessed through students’ 
descriptions of 15 personal strivings (defined as “the 
things they were typically trying to do in their every- 
day behavior”) (Diener & Fujita, p. 929). Students 
rated the relevance of each resource to each personal 
striving, and also provided ratings on measures of 
global SWB and experience-sampling measures of 
daily mood. The critical factor determining the effects 
of resources on SWB was the degree of congruence 
between resources and personal strivings. Having 
resources that facilitated achieving personal goals 
was related to higher SWB, while a lack of goal- 
related resources was associated with relatively lower 
levels of well-being. That is, it did not matter how 
many resources a student had. What mattered was 
whether those resources supported the goals they 
were trying to accomplish. 

Diener and Fujita describe two case studies 
to make this goal-resource relationship concrete. 
One young woman in the study had strong per- 
sonal resources in the area of intelligence and 
self-discipline for work. However, she rated these 
resources as largely unrelated to her goals. She per- 
ceived self-confidence and support from family 
members and friends as much more relevant. 
Unfortunately, she was not strong in these areas. In 
short, her personal resources did not match and 
support her personal goals. Her level of well-being 
was extremely low—three standard deviations 
below the mean for students in the study. A second 
woman in the study had strong resources in the area 
of support from friends and family members, and 
rated these resources as highly relevant to her goals. 
She was low in athleticism and money, but per- 
ceived these resources as unrelated to her goals. 
The good alignment of resources and goals for this 
young woman was associated with a very high level 
of well-being. Her level of SWB was one standard 
deviation above the sample mean. 


The recent surge of interest in goal-related 
concepts within psychology is, in large measure, a 
result of their potential to explain how “having” and 
“doing” co-determine life outcomes and therefore 
well-being. As soon as we ask why “having” a par- 
ticular personal resource or life advantage leads to 
certain behaviors or outcomes, we move from the 
“having” to the “doing.” Because goals are intimately 
involved in the “doing,” they help clarify the effects 
of “having.” For example, an optimistic attitude 
toward life has consistently been documented to be 
related to higher levels of well-being. If we ask why 
optimists are happier than pessimists, the answer 
might seem obvious. An optimist sees the proverbial 
glass as being half full, while the pessimist sees the 
glass as being half empty. What else do we need to 
know? Yet, if you consider that optimists have hap- 
pier marriages, are better workers, and enjoy better 
health, then you begin to think about what optimists 
do that pessimists do not do (Chang, 2002a). Much 
of the answer concerns differences in goals, plan- 
ning, and perseverance in the face of difficulties. 

In this chapter, we address a number of ques- 
tions concerning why personal goals are important 
to well-being, happiness, and a meaningful life. 
What are goals and how are they measured? What 
needs and purposes do goals fulfill? How are peo- 
ple’s multiple goals organized and structured? In 
terms of their impact on well-being and happiness, 
does it matter what goals people strive to achieve or 
why they strive to achieve them? For positive psy- 
chologists, finding answers to these questions pro- 
vides a revealing look at what people are trying to 
accomplish in their lives, and that, in turn, can be 
evaluated in terms its impact on well-being. For a 
student of positive psychology, goal research and 
theory offer a way to think about your own personal 
goals in terms of their potential contribution to your 
individual happiness. 


WHAT ARE PERSONAL GOALS? 
Defining Personal Goals 


In their review of goal constructs in psychology, 
Austin and Vancouver (1996, p. 338) define goals as 
“... internal representations of desired states, 
where states are broadly construed as outcomes, 
events or processes.” Graduating from college, 
meeting new friends, or losing weight would exem- 
plify goals as outcomes, while planning a wedding 
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or having the family over for Thanksgiving would 
be examples of goals as events. Goals as processes 
might include activities that are enjoyable in their 
own right, like reading, nature walks, spending 
time with friends, or working over time to develop 
particular skills or interests, such as woodworking, 
musical talents, or athletic abilities. Desired states 
may range from fulfillment of biological needs such 
as hunger, to more complex and long-term desires 
involved in developing a successful career, to “ulti- 
mate concerns” (Emmons, 1999b) with transcen- 
dent life meanings expressed through religious and 
spiritual pursuits. 

Karolyi’s (1999) review of the goal literature 
notes that goals may be internally represented in a 
variety of ways. People may have a specific image 
of a desired state. For example, many people who 
live in the upper Midwest, like your text authors, 
start imagining a warm Florida beach in mid- 
February, after the cold and snow begin to get old. 
These and other images energize travel plans for 
many Midwestern university students, who head 
for Florida during spring break. Personal memo- 
ries, stories, and if/then scenarios that people use 
to think about the past, present, and future may 
also represent goals. A pleasurable or painful 
memory of a past event may create plans to repeat 
(or avoid repeating) certain actions and outcomes. 
Goals in the form of achievements, aspirations, and 
fulfilled and unfulfilled dreams are a significant 
part of an individual’s life story and personal iden- 
tity (McAdams, 1996). Many of our feelings about 
the past are related to our success or lack of suc- 
cess in accomplishing personally important goals, 
and our future can be actively imagined through 
the use of if/then and action/outcome possibilities. 
For example: “If I get good grades, then I can get 
into graduate school.” “If I just accept who I am 
instead of always trying to please others, then I will 
be happier.” 

In summary, goals may be defined as desired 
outcomes that people expend energy trying to 
achieve. Goals contain both a cognitive and an 
emotion-motivational component. Goals are cognitive 
in the sense that they are mental representations of 
desired future states. These representations include 
beliefs, expectations, memories, and images. The 
emotion-motivational components of goals include 
the positive and negative feelings associated with 
thinking about achieving or failing to achieve impor- 
tant goals, evaluations of goal progress, and the 


emotions following successful or unsuccessful goal 
attainment. It is this emotion-motivational compo- 
nent that energizes action in goal pursuits. 


Goals and Related Motivational 
Concepts 


Goals are part of a larger motivational framework in 
which human behavior is energized and directed 
toward the achievement of personally relevant out- 
comes. The diverse array of motivational concepts 
within psychology includes needs, motives, values, 
traits, incentives, tasks, projects, concerns, desires, 
wishes, fantasies, and dreams. These sources of 
motivation run the gamut from “trivial pursuits” to 
“magnificent obsessions” (Little, 1989), and from 
consciously developed plans of action, to behaviors 
expressing motives that lie outside conscious aware- 
ness. In recent years, goals have emerged as a kind 
of middle ground that helps to organize a variety of 
motivational concepts. Echoing this sentiment, 
Karolyi (1999) argued that goals make an independ- 
ent contribution to human behavior that cannot be 
subsumed or explained away by other motivational 
constructs. There is considerable controversy con- 
cerning this point, especially regarding whether 
goals are subsumed by, or distinct from personality 
(see for example McAdams, 1995; Miller & Read, 
1987; Read & Miller, 1998, 2002; Winter, John, 
Stewart, Klohnen, & Duncan, 1998). Most goal 
researchers, however, would agree that goals are 
connected to other sources of motivation, but they 
are also distinct and separate psychological entities. 

A case for the unique and distinct status of 
goals, among other motivational concepts, does not 
mean that needs, values, traits, and other motives 
are less important than goals, or that goals are more 
fundamental explanations for people’s actions. In 
fact, an important topic for this chapter is to exam- 
ine how goals may express needs, values, and self- 
concept. As Karolyi (1999) argues, the increased 
interest in goal-based perspectives within psychol- 
ogy reflects the value of goals as an intermediate 
level of analysis that connects, mediates, and trans- 
lates these more general sources of motivation into 
conscious awareness and intentional action. Goals 
help make sense of the diverse sources of human 
motivation by focusing their effects on the more 
particular reasons and purposes for action over 
time. Personal goals offer more specific, “here-and- 
now” insights into people’s ongoing journey 
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through life, than do many of the more general and 
encompassing motivational perspectives. As Karolyi 
puts it, “goals... provide a glimpse into each per- 
son’s on-line ‘command center’ ” (1999, p. 269). 

This online command center involves the indi- 
vidualized translations of general needs and motives 
into specific expressive forms that characterize 
unique individuals. For example, the need for 
belongingness, while clearly an important and fun- 
damental human motive, is expressed in a limitless 
variety of behaviors and goals that vary widely 
among individuals. People might fulfill this need by 
having many casual friends, having a few close 
friends, maintaining close ties to their parents and 
siblings, or by committing themselves to their 
marriages and their own children. These multiple 
forms of potential expression are part of the reason 
that belongingness is considered fundamental and 
universal (Baumeister & Leary, 1995). Self-defined 
personal goals capture how a need shared by all 
humans is translated or expressed in a particular 
individual’s life. Personal goals help connect the 
general to the particular. 

The online command center also involves the 
critical role of goals in self-regulating action over 
time. Goals function as standards and reference 
points for the evaluation of personal growth and 
achievement. People’s ongoing evaluation of how 
they are doing, what new actions need to be taken, 
and how satisfied they are with life are, in large 
measure, determined by comparisons of their cur- 
rent status in relation to progress toward and 
achievement of personally meaningful goals. Goals 
help tie together feelings about our past, evaluations 
of our present, and hopes for the future. 


Measuring Personal Goals 


Researchers differ in how they define and measure 
personal goals; however, all conceptions attempt to 
capture what people are trying to accomplish in their 
lives in terms of personally desirable outcomes. 
Goals have been described as personal concerns 
(Klinger, 1977, 1998), personal projects (Little, 1989, 
1993; Little, Salmela-Aro, & Phillips, 2007; McGregor 
& Little, 1998; Palys & Little, 1983), personal strivings 
(Emmons, 1986, 1999b, 2003), and life tasks (Cantor, 
1990; Cantor & Sanderson, 1999; Cantor & Zirkel, 
1990). Researchers typically give a brief description 
and orienting example of the goal concept and then 


ask people to describe their most important current 
goals. For example, in personal project research, par- 
ticipants are told, “We are interested in studying the 
kinds of activities and concerns that people have in 
their lives. We call these personal projects. All of 
us have a number of personal projects at any 
given time that we think about, plan for, carry out, 
and sometimes (though not always) complete” 
(McGregor & Little, 1998, p. 497). Examples of proj- 
ects might include “completing my English essay” 
and “getting more outdoor exercise” (Little, 1989). 

In his study of goals conceived as personal 
strivings, Emmons (1999b) instructed research par- 
ticipants to consider personal strivings as “the 
things you are typically or characteristically trying to 
do in your everyday behavior.” Participants were 
told that these might be either positive objectives 
they sought, or negative events or things they 
wanted to avoid. They were also instructed to 
describe recurring goals rather than one-time goals. 
Examples of personal strivings include: “trying to 
persuade others one is right” and “trying to help 
others in need of help.” 

In Cantor’s research (Cantor, 1990; Cantor & 
Sanderson, 1999), life tasks were introduced to par- 
ticipants with the following instructions. “One way 
to think about goals is to think about ‘current life 
tasks.’ For example, imagine a retired person. The 
following three life tasks may emerge for the indi- 
vidual as he or she faces this difficult time: (1) being 
productive without a job; (2) shaping a satisfying 
role with grown children and their families; and 
(3) enjoying leisure time and activities. These spe- 
cific tasks constitute important goals since the indi- 
vidual’s energies will be directed toward solving 
them” (Zirkel & Cantor, 1990, p. 175). Participants in 
the study were then asked to describe all their cur- 
rent life tasks. 

Once a list of self-generated goals is obtained, 
researchers can ask participants to make a number of 
additional ratings that get at goal importance, goal 
conflict, commitment, and perceived attainability. 
Goals can also be grouped into categories to allow 
for comparisons among individuals. Depending on 
the researchers’ interests and definition of the term 
“goal,” goal categories might be focused on a particu- 
lar life stage, circumstance, or time-span, or on more 
general goals that endure over time. For example, 
Zirkel and Cantor (1990) asked college students to 
sort their self-described tasks into six categories: aca- 
demic success, establishing future goals and plans, 
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making new friends, learning to be on their own 
without their families, developing their own unique 
personal identities, and balancing their time between 
academics and socializing. In contrast, Emmons’ 
(1999b) research on personal strivings asked people 
to describe goals at a higher and more general level. 
His research showed that personal goals can be 
coded into general categories such as achievement, 
power, affiliation or relationships, personal growth 
and health, independence, intimacy, and spirituality. 
To sum up, personal goals open up a rich assortment 
of interrelated factors for well-being researchers. 
Goals capture the guiding purposes in people’s lives 
that are central to happiness and satisfaction. As we 
noted earlier, goals may be considered windows for 
viewing major determinants of well-being. 


Goal Organization 


Most goal researchers agree that goals can be 
arranged in a hierarchy with general, more abstract, 
and “higher-order” goals at the top and more con- 
crete, specific, and “lower-order” goals at the bot- 
tom (Austin & Vancouver, 1996). Goals higher in the 
hierarchy are considered more important because 
they control and give meaning to many lower-order 
goals. Higher-order goals can easily be broken 
down into the lower-order subgoals they control. 
For example, the goal of earning a college degree 
requires successful achievement of numerous sub- 
goals (e.g., meeting college entrance requirements, 
signing up for classes, studying, fulfilling graduation 
requirements, and paying tuition). In this example, 
getting a degree is a higher-order and more impor- 
tant goal because it organizes and gives purpose to 
many specific subgoals. Higher-order goals may also 
be more important because of the personal conse- 
quences that may occur if they are not achieved. 
The consequences of failing to obtain a college 
degree are more significant than failing one class. 
Clearly, if all or most subgoals are not achieved, 
higher-order goals will be lost as well. 

A variety of models have provided different 
foundations for ranking goal-related motivations in 
terms of their personal or universal importance (see 
Austin & Vancouver, 1996; Carver & Scheier, 1998; and 
Peterson & Seligman, 2004, for reviews). Nomothetic 
models have sought to describe relatively universal 
needs, values, and goals shared by most people, 
while idiographic models have focused on the unique 
ordering of goals by particular individuals. While 


certain need-related and value-related goals appear to 
have widespread support as being fundamental or 
universal, there is much less agreement concerning 
how many goals are necessary to describe the range 
of human motivations and how they should be 
arranged in a hierarchic order. Research relating to the 
universal and individualized views of goal motivations 
will be the next topics of discussion. 


THE SEARCH FOR UNIVERSAL 
HUMAN MOTIVES 


The issue of whether happiness has a universal 
meaning or varies widely across cultures is a much 
debated topic. This section examines the same issue 
focused on sources of goal-related motivations. If 
we examined the goals and motives of people from 
many different cultures, what might we find? Would 
there be some consensus in the needs and goals 
considered important around the world? Or, would 
we end up with an extensive list of motivations too 
long to be useful? Following in the footsteps of 
Maslow’s famous early work, recent studies have 
revisited these questions and found some intriguing 
answers. 


Goals and the Fulfillment 
of Basic Human Needs 


Abraham Maslow’s classic conception of a hierarchy 
of human needs (1943, 1954) was one of the earliest 
examples of a motivational hierarchy that attempted 
to specify universal sources of human motivation. 
Originally describing five needs, the model later 
expanded to eight needs regarded as universal 
among humans. The expansion occurred as the 
result of subdividing aspects of self-actualization 
into separate needs. Each need can be thought of as 
motivating a particular class of behaviors, the goal 
of which is need fulfillment. 

At the bottom of Maslow’s hierarchy are basic 
physiological needs necessary for survival (e.g., 
needs for food and water). At the second level are 
needs for safety and security—specifically needs for 
a safe, stable, and comforting environment in which 
to live, and a coherent understanding of the world. 
Belongingness needs, occupying the third rung of 
the hierarchy, include people’s desires for love, inti- 
macy, and attachment to others through family, 
friendship, and community relationships. Esteem 
needs are fourth in the hierarchy. These include the 
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need for positive self-regard and for approval, 
respect, and positive regard from others. Next in line 
are cognitive needs, including needs for knowledge, 
self-understanding, and novelty. Aesthetic needs 
seek fulfillment in an appreciation of beauty, nature, 
form, and order. Second-to-the-top-of the hierarchy 
are self-actualization needs for personal growth and 
fulfillment. Self-actualizing individuals fully express 
and realize their emotional and intellectual poten- 
tials to become healthy and fully functioning. At the 
very top of the hierarchy is the need for transcen- 
dence, including religious and spiritual needs to find 
an overarching purpose for life (Maslow, 1968). 

Maslow argued that lower-order needs take 
precedence over higher-order needs. Higher-order 
needs are not important, of interest or motivating 
unless lower-order needs are first satisfied. Maslow 
viewed human development as the process of pro- 
gressing up the hierarchy. However, shifting life 
circumstances can dictate which need commands 
our attention at any given point in time. Depending 
on circumstances, a person who was previously 
motivated by higher-order needs may regress to a 
lower-order need. For example, many college stu- 
dents have experienced difficulty in finding the 
motivation to study (cognitive need) after a failed 
romantic relationship or the death of a loved one 
(belongingness need). 

Maslow’s legacy is still visible in positive psy- 
chology. For example, common assumptions among 
positive psychologists are that the more needs a 
person has fulfilled, the healthier and happier that 
person will be, and that unmet needs decrease well- 
being (Veenhoven, 1995). The eudaimonic concep- 
tion of a healthy and fully functioning person shares 
much common ground with Maslow’s description of 
a self-actualized individual (Ryan & Deci, 2000; 
Ryff & Keyes, 1995). However, Maslow’s hierarchy 
has not received extensive research attention, and 
both its universality and particular ordering of needs 
have been challenged (Austin & Vancouver, 1996; 
Peterson & Seligman, 2004). It is also easy to think 
of examples to counter the idea that higher-order 
needs are not motivating when lower-order needs 
are unfulfilled. People die for causes they believe in, 
and find solace in the love of others and in religion 
when facing terminal illness. People also sacrifice 
their own needs for the benefit of others, as any par- 
ent can tell you. Yet the basic idea that some needs 
are more compelling than others finds support in 
the well-being literature. Recall that in very poor 


nations, financial concerns are important to well- 
being, in all likelihood because money is essential 
to the fulfillment of basic survival needs (e.g., 
Biswas-Diener & Diener, 2001). In wealthy countries 
where basic needs are fulfilled, financial factors are 
not strongly predictive of happiness. This finding is 
in line with the idea that higher-order needs (e.g., 
esteem and cognitive needs) become important only 
after lower-order needs are met. 


Focus on Research: An Empirical 
Method for Assessing Universal Needs 


Despite difficulties with Maslow’s theory, the possi- 
bility of establishing a list of universal needs remains 
appealing. Such a list would help sort and organize 
the diverse theories postulating widely different 
needs, values, and goals. A recent study addressed 
this issue by testing 10 psychological needs as 
candidates for “universal need” status (Sheldon, 
Elliot, Kim, & Kasser, 2001). Sheldon and his col- 
leagues identified 10 needs that, based on their simi- 
larity, frequency of use, and empirical support within 
the motivational literature, might be considered 
universal (Sheldon et al., 2001, adapted from Table 1, 
p. 328 and Appendix p. 339): 


1. Self-esteem: The need to have a positive self- 
image, a sense of worth, and self-respect, rather 
than a low self-opinion or feeling that one is 
not as good as others. 

2. Relatedness: The need to feel intimate and 
mutually caring connections with others, and 
to have frequent interactions with others as 
opposed to feeling lonely and estranged. 

3. Autonomy: The need to feel that choices are 
freely made and reflect true interests and val- 
ues. Expressing a “true self” rather than being 
forced to act because of external environmen- 
tal or social pressures. 

4. Competence: The need to feel successful, capa- 
ble, and masterful in meeting difficult chal- 
lenges rather than feeling like a failure, or 
feeling ineffective or incompetent. 

5. Pleasure/stimulation: The need for novelty, 
change, and stimulating, enjoyable experiences 
rather than feeling bored or feeling that life is 
routine. 

6. Physical thriving: The need to be in good health 
and to have a sense of physical well-being 
rather than feeling unhealthy and out-of-shape. 
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7. Self-actualization/meaning: The need for per- 
sonal growth and development of potentials 
that define who one really is. Finding deeper 
purpose and meaning in life as opposed to 
feeling stagnant or feeling that life has little 
meaning. 

8. Security: The need to feel safe rather than 
threatened or uncertain in your present life cir- 
cumstances; a sense of coherence, control, and 
predictability in life. 

9. Popularity/influence: The need to feel admired 
and respected by other people and to feel that 
your advice is useful and important, resulting 
in an ability to influence others’ beliefs and 
behaviors (as opposed to feeling that you have 
little influence over others and that no one is 
interested in your advice or opinions). 

10. Money/luxury: The need for enough money to 
buy what you want and to have nice posses- 
sions (as opposed to feeling poor and unable 
to own desirable material possessions). 


Sheldon and colleagues (2001) set out to eval- 
uate each of these needs to determine its “universal- 
ity” based on two criteria. The first criterion stems 
from the assumption that people’s most satisfying 
life experiences are related to fulfillment of impor- 
tant needs. This criterion was tested by first having 
participants (American and South Korean college 
students) describe their single most satisfying life 
event. Participants were then asked to rate the 
degree of relationship between each of the 10 can- 
didate needs and the “most satisfying” event they 
had described. The second criterion assumes that 
the experience of positive and negative emotions is 
related to need fulfillment. This criterion was tested 
by asking participants to rate the extent to which 
they felt 20 different positive and negative moods 
associated with satisfying and dissatisfying events. 
Among the most satisfying events mentioned by stu- 
dents were going on a church retreat with friends to 
clean up a summer camp for a service project, and 
getting a dream summer job. Their most negative 
events included breaking up with a romantic partner 
and being a victim of a violent assault. 

Overall findings provided support for the use- 
fulness of these two criteria. Needs were significantly 
related to satisfying and dissatisfying events, and pos- 
itive and negative emotions were largely consistent 
between the U.S. and South Korean samples. Sheldon 
and colleagues make no claim that their method 


permits an exact ranking of human needs. However, 
based on their study, a general and speculative order- 
ing is indicated for the list of needs described above. 
The numbers 1-10 reflect each need’s rank order in 
the U.S. sample, based on the first criterion (each 
need’s importance and relevance to the participants’ 
most satisfying events). The same rank-ordering of 
the top four needs emerged using the second crite- 
rion (that needs should predict event-related affect): 
(1) self-esteem, (2) relatedness, (3) autonomy, and 
(4) competence. The same four needs ranked at the 
top for the South Korean sample, but their relative 
positions were slightly different. Specifically, relations 
with others emerged as more important than self- 
esteem for South Koreans. This may reflect the differ- 
ence between the collectivist Asian culture and the 
individualistic American culture. In both samples, 
security, physical thriving, and self-actualization occu- 
pied middle positions, while popularity-influence and 
money-luxury appeared to be relatively less impor- 
tant. A slightly different pattern also emerged when 
students related the candidate needs to their most dis- 
satisfying life event (e.g., failure of a romantic relation- 
ship). For unsatisfying events, the strongest predictors 
were lack of self-esteem, lack of competence, and 
lack of security, with the absence of security being 
the most powerful of all. Taken in total, this study 
suggests that self-esteem, relatedness, autonomy, and 
competence are strong candidates for consideration as 
universal human needs. 


Goals Expressing Fundamental Values 


Fundamental values offer another way to think 
about universality and hierarchies of human motiva- 
tion. Most value theories view values as desirable 
states that function as general guides or principles of 
living (see Rohan, 2000, for a review). Values 
describe broad and general goals that may motivate 
a wide range of behaviors. In a hierarchy of human 
goals, ranging from concrete (e.g., cleaning your 
house) to abstract (having a satisfying life), values 
would occupy a position near the top. A recent the- 
ory of values addresses both the hierarchy issue and 
universality issue. Building on the work of Rokeach 
(1973), Schwartz and his colleagues developed a 
comprehensive description of 10 human values 
whose validity and shared meaning have been 
demonstrated in 65 nations around the world (Sagiv & 
Schwartz, 1995; Schwartz, 1992, 1994; Schwartz & 
Bilsky, 1987, 1990; Schwartz & Sagiv, 1995). 
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In Schwartz’s theory, values are conceived as 
cognitive representations of three universal require- 
ments for human existence: biological needs of the 
individual, needs for coordinated social interactions, 
and needs related to the welfare of groups and 
social institutions. Because of their assumed connec- 
tion to important requirements of life, the 10 values 
are regarded as universal across cultures. People 
and cultures may differ in how they prioritize their 
values. That is, how people rank order values in 
terms of their importance will vary from person to 
person and from culture to culture. A value may be 
important to one person and less important or even 
unimportant to another. In Schwartz’s theory, the 
specific hierarchic arrangement of values depends 
on the individual, group, and culture. 


TABLE 1 Values and related goals 


However, despite differences in priorities, 
Schwartz has provided evidence showing that the 
content of 10 human values is widely shared. 

Schwartz describes values as “motivational 
types” because what distinguishes one value from 
another is the type of motivating goal that each 
value expresses. Values are regarded as relatively 
enduring sources of motivation that are stable across 
adulthood (Rokeach, 1973; Schwartz, 1992). The 10 
motivational types of values and relevant goals are 
summarized in Table 1 (adapted from information in 
Rohan, 2000; Schwartz, 1992). 

When you read through Schwartz’s descriptions 
of human values, your own value priorities may 
become clearer. If you rank each value in terms of its 
personal importance, you will undoubtedly embrace 


Motivational 


Type Description 


Goals 


Power 
over people and resources 


Achievement 
according to social standards 


Hedonism 


Stimulation Excitement, novelty, challenge in life 


Self-direction 
creating and exploring 


Universalism Understanding, appreciation, tolerance 


and protection of the welfare of all people 


and of nature 


Benevolence 


Tradition Respect, commitment and acceptance 


of customs and ideas that traditional culture 


and religion provide about the self 


Conformity Restraint of actions and impulses likely 
to harm others and violate social norms 


and expectations 


Safety Safety, harmony and stability of society, 


relationships and self 


Social status and prestige, control, dominance 


Personal success demonstrating competence 


Pleasures and sensual gratification of oneself 


Independent thought, action and choice; 


Preservation and enhancement of the welfare 
of people with whom you are in frequent 
contact (e.g., family, friends, co-workers) 


Social power, authority, wealth 


Being successful, capable, influential, hard- 
working, efficient, achieving goals 


Pleasure, enjoyment of food, sex, leisure, etc. 


Adventure, risk-taking, need for change, new 
experiences, exciting experiences 


Creativity, freedom, independence, curiosity, 
choosing one’s own goals 


Being broadminded, seeking wisdom, social justice, 
fairness, a world of peace, beauty, unity with 
nature and safe-guarding the environment 


Helpfulness, honesty, sincerity, genuineness, 
forgiveness, loyalty to others, responsibility, 
dependability, reliability 


Humility, modesty, moderation, acceptance of life 
circumstances, devout adherence to religious faith 
and beliefs, respect for time-honored traditions 


Politeness, courtesy, obedience in meeting 
obligations, self-discipline, honoring parents 
and elders 


Security of loved ones, national security, social 
order, cleanliness, neatness, reciprocation of favors, 
avoidance of indebtedness 
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some values more than others. You can probably also 
think of differences among people you know in terms 
of value priorities. Some people value stimulation and 
are always looking for excitement, like to take risks, 
and get bored easily. Conservative and religious- 
minded people may place high importance on 
tradition in Schwartz’s value scheme. 

The connection between goals and values is 
explicit in Schwartz’s theory because values are 
defined as broad goals that apply to many situations 
and remain stable across time. Some of your most 
personally important goals are probably related to 
one of the 10 values. A helping professional’s career 
goals, for example, may express the importance of a 
benevolence value. Because values help define our 
personal identities and serve as general principles of 
living, they represent some of our most important, 
and therefore, higher-order goals. The fact that the 
values described by Schwartz are shared across cul- 
tures argues for their universal importance. 


Personal Goals Across Cultures 


Attempts to delineate universal needs and values 
find a counterpart in a recent study of the content 
of human goals across 15 cultures (Grouzet et al., 
2005). This study provides evidence that the con- 
tent and organization of personal goals and their 


TABLE 2 Personal goals across cultures 


connection to fundamental needs and values are 
shared across cultures. 

Nearly 2,000 college students participated in the 
study representing Western and Eastern Europe, 
Australia, East Asia, South America, the United States, 
and Canada. Based on previous studies, Grouzet and 
colleagues developed a questionnaire to assess the 
individual importance of 11 different goals. A descrip- 
tion of each goal is given in Table 2 (adapted from 
Grouzet et al., 2005, Table 1, p. 802). 

Multiple questionnaire items were used to assess 
each of the 11 goals. Participants rated each item 
according to its importance as a future life goal, on a 
scale of 1 (not at all important) to 9 (extremely impor- 
tant). Overall, the content of the 11 goals appears to 
be widely shared across cultures. Goal measures 
showed acceptable levels of internal reliability and 
cross-culture equivalence. More importantly, analysis 
of participant ratings showed a consistent, coherent, 
and similar pattern for each of the 15 cultures. Based 
on the statistical pattern of responses, the content of 
personal goals showed a clear two-dimensional struc- 
ture across different cultures, as shown in Figure 1. 

People in each culture organized the 11 per- 
sonal goals in similar ways. The two goal dimensions 
were intrinsic-oriented versus extrinsic-oriented 
goals, and physical versus self-transcendence goals. 
Each component of the two dimensions was shown 


Goal Description 


Affiliation 
Community feeling 
Conformity 
Financial success 
Hedonism 

Image 

Physical health 
Popularity 

Safety 
Self-acceptance 


Spirituality 


Having satisfying relationships with family and friends 
Making the world a better place through giving and activism 
Fitting in and being accepted by others 

Being financially successful 

Having many sensually pleasurable experiences 

Having an appealing appearance that others find attractive 
Being physically healthy and free of sickness 

Being admired by others, well-known or famous 

Able to live without threats to personal safety and security 
Feeling competent, self-aware, self-directed and autonomous 


Developing a spiritual/religious understanding of the world 
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Self-transcendence 


Conformity 5 


Popularity 
+ 


+ Image 


Extrinsic 


Financial 
Success 


+ Spirituality 


Community 
+ 


Affiliation 


pe BE 
+è Self-acceptance /"trinsic 


Physical 


roar Health 


Safety 


Hedonism 


Physical self 


FIGURE 1 Two-Dimensional Representation of 11 Goals Across Cultures 


Source: Grouzet, F. M. E., Kasser, T., Ahuvia, A., Dols, J. M. F., Kim, Y., Lau, S., et al. (2005). The 
structure of goal contents across 15 cultures. Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, 89, 
800-816. Copyright American Psychological Association. Reprinted by permission. 


to be internally consistent and in opposition to its 
counterpart. That is, people who rated intrinsic goals 
as important in their lives also rated extrinsic 
goals as less important. Those giving high ratings to 
goals related to physical pleasure and survival gave 
lower ratings to self-transcendent goals. 


INTRINSIC VERSUS EXTRINSIC GOALS Intrinsic goals 
are defined by their connection to important psycho- 
logical needs that are assumed to make their pursuit 
and fulfillment inherently satisfying. Of the 11 goals 
measured in this study, intrinsic goals included self- 
acceptance, affiliation, community feeling, physical 
health, and safety. Extrinsic goals express desires for 
external rewards or praise and admiration from others 
and are assumed to be less inherently or deeply 
satisfying when pursued or attained. Extrinsic goals 
included financial success, image, popularity, and 
conformity. Goals on this dimension showed high 
internal consistency. 


PHYSICAL VERSUS SELF-TRANSCENDENT GOALS 
Goals associated with the physical versus self- 
transcendence dimension showed less internal 


consistency and some overlap with intrinsic and 
extrinsic goals. Some pleasure/survival and self- 
transcendence goals may also have intrinsic and 
extrinsic components. Physical goals were defined by 
hedonism (seeking pleasure and avoiding pain) and 
needs for safety, security, and good health. Financial 
success, interpreted as the means to achieve physical 
goals, was also associated with this dimension. 
Self-transcendence goals encompassed needs for a 
spiritual/religious understanding of life, community 
feeling promoted by benefiting others and improving 
the world, and conformity needs reflecting desires to 
fulfill social obligations and be accepted by others. 
Taken as a template for the content of human 
goals, this study suggests that personal goals can be 
classified according to how much importance people 
assign to intrinsic psychological needs as opposed to 
extrinsic rewards on one hand, and how much value 
is given to physical pleasures and survival rather 
than self-transcendent spiritual understandings 
on the other. The authors conclude, “...as they 
approach their goals in life, people apparently take 
into consideration their psychological needs Cintrin- 
sic), their physical survival and pleasure (physical), 
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their desires for rewards and praise (extrinsic), and 
their quest to have a meaningful place in the broader 
world (self-transcendence)” (Grouzet et al., 2005, p. 
813). 

Needs, values, and goals that are endorsed by 
many cultures necessarily have general rather than 
specific content. Their universality stems from 
shared human experience and their basis in the bio- 
logical, psychological, and social requirements of 
life. The particular expression of goal-related motiva- 
tions obviously does vary among cultures and 
between individuals. For example, opportunities to 
develop individualized career goals and fulfill finan- 
cial aspirations are clearly more limited in poor 
countries than in rich ones. Just as clearly, people 
within the same culture, given the opportunity and 
sufficient resources, pursue a wide array of careers 
based on their unique talents, desires, and self- 
conceptions. In other words, the general content and 
prioritization of personal goals is clearly influenced 
by culture, but the specifics of a person’s goals and 
his or her manner of expression are highly individu- 
alized. Recent theories give personal goals a promi- 
nent role in people’s self-understanding and 
self-initiated goal strivings, and they help explain 
how general goals and motivations become person- 
alized within each person’s unique self-conception. 


THE PERSONALIZATION OF GOALS 
IN SELF-CONCEPT 


Suppose you were given the task of writing a rela- 
tively complete personal history that covered signif- 
icant life experiences from your past, who you are 
in the present, and where you’re headed in the 
future. What would such a description include? 
Certainly you would write about important life 
experiences, significant relationships, and the per- 
sonal qualities and traits that define who you are as 
a unique individual. Odds are that you would also 
describe personally relevant goals that you have 
achieved in the past, goals that you are working to 
accomplish in the present, and goals that you hope 
to achieve in the future. In short, our self-concept is 
partly defined by goals that extend across time from 
past, through present, to future—who I’ve been, 
who I am now, and who I might become. 

The aspect of self-concept defined by future 
goals is captured in the idea of “possible selves” as 
described by Markus and Nurius (1986). Possible 
selves encompass all the potential futures we can 


imagine for ourselves. Future selves may be posi- 
tive, in the form of ideal selves that we want to 
become, or negative, in the form of selves that we 
are afraid of becoming. Possible selves we hope to 
become might include a physically fit self, a wealthy 
self, a popular self, a loved self, a respected self, or 
a successful, “A-student” self. Selves we fear becom- 
ing might be an overweight self, an unemployed 
self, a depressed or anxious self, a lonely self, a lazy 
self, or an academically failing self. 

A person’s self-concept plays an important role 
in processing information, regulating emotion, and 
motivating behavior (see Baumeister, 1998; Markus & 
Wurf, 1987; Pittman, 1998, for reviews). Possible 
selves are most relevant to the third function of 
self—the motivational view (see Markus & Nurius, 
1986; Markus & Wurf, 1987). This is because possi- 
ble selves provide a connection between the past, 
present, and desired future self and therefore pro- 
vide motivation for self-change. As Markus and 
Nurius note, past, present, and future possible 
selves are distinct and separable, but are also inti- 
mately connected. Consider a young college woman 
working toward her degree who, as a child, experi- 
enced the divorce of her parents and the resulting 
financial hardship suffered by her mother and sib- 
lings. This hardship was partly due to her mother’s 
lack of education and inability to get a good job. It 
is not hard to imagine how this life event might 
influence this student’s thinking about her present 
and future self. Her present, college-student self 
may be derived and motivated, in part, by a desire 
to avoid the past self represented by her mother’s 
experience, and her possible selves would likely 
include images of a successful career and financial 
independence. 

The idea of possible selves makes an explicit 
connection between the self and motivation. “An 
individual’s repertoire of possible selves can be 
viewed as the cognitive manifestations of enduring 
goals, aspirations, motives, fears and threats. Possible 
selves provide the specific self-relevant form, mean- 
ing, organization, and direction to these dynamics. 
As such, they provide the essential link between the 
self-concept and motivation” (Markus & Nurius, 
1986, p. 954). In other words, possible selves person- 
alize the form and content of more general needs, 
values, and goals. In the example above, the young 
woman's motivation for college could be thought of 
as expressing a general need for achievement, or the 
value of security achieved through a successful 
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career. However, such explanations, while perhaps 
revealing at a general level, would miss the unique 
basis and specific content of the young woman’s 
motivation for college. That is, goals are not typically 
thought of or pursued in the abstract. We may all 
have achievement needs, and we may all value 
security, but for a particular individual, it is “my” 
achievement of “my” goals that is most important, 
meaningful, and motivating. As Markus and Nurius 
describe it, “there is a piece of self” in each of our 
personal goals (1986, p. 961). 

The self is increasingly recognized as an 
important basis for understanding the what, why, 
and how of goal-directed behavior, and the relation 
of goals to happiness and well-being (e.g., 
Brunstein, Schultheiss, & Grassman, 1998; Deci & 
Ryan, 2000; Lyubomirsky, Sheldon, & Schkade, 
2005; Sheldon & Elliot, 1999). Our self-conception 
helps answer questions concerning what goals we 
choose to pursue and why they are important. The 
self can be viewed as translating broader sources of 
motivation into their unique individual expression, 
assigning importance to particular goal-directed 
actions (Markus & Nurius, 1986; Markus & Wurf, 
1987; Vallacher & Wegner, 1987), and serving an 
executive function in the control and regulation of 
behavior toward goal achievement (e.g., Austin & 
Vancouver, 1996; Baumeister, 1998; Carver & 
Scheier, 1998, Higgins, 1996; Karolyi, 1999). Many 
researchers would give self-defining goals a top 
position in a hierarchy of goal-related motivations. 
Among our many goals, aspirations, needs, and val- 
ues, those most central to our sense of self are 
likely to be most important in organizing and 
directing our lives. 


WHAT GOALS CONTRIBUTE MOST 
TO WELL-BEING? 


Goal Progress, Achievement, 
and Importance 


Research supports the general notion that progress- 
ing toward and achieving personally important goals 
increases people’s satisfaction with their lives 
and themselves (e.g., Brunstein, 1993; Cantor & 
Sanderson, 1999; Emmons, 1996; Emmons & Kaiser, 
1996; McGregor & Little, 1998). For example, a 
semester-long study found that students’ perceived 
progress toward achieving their personal goals was 
significantly correlated with increases in positive 


emotion and life satisfaction (Brunstein, 1993). 
Student goals included such things as improving a 
relationship with a romantic partner, learning 
enough Spanish to study in Spain, becoming more 
independent from parents, and learning to be more 
assertive and confident with others. 

Research also supports a general relationship 
between goal importance and personal satisfaction. 
Goals that express fundamental and self-defining 
aspects of personal identity are likely to be the most 
deeply satisfying when pursued and achieved. 
Although mundane activities such as fixing a meal, 
cleaning your house, and paying bills can bring some 
satisfaction, these goals are relatively less important 
to our self-conception and therefore tend to produce 
smaller and more temporary effects on well-being. 

Do these conclusions mean that, as long as 
they are important to us, it doesn’t matter much 
which goals we pursue or why we choose to pur- 
sue them? At first thought, the answer may seem to 
be yes. After all, why would a person expend 
energy trying to achieve a goal if it didn’t have 
some importance, and if it is important, shouldn't 
progress or attainment increase feelings of well- 
being? But several important qualifications temper 
this general conclusion. Not all personally impor- 
tant goals and not all progress toward goal 
achievement lead to increased satisfaction. Both 
the content of a goal and the reasons for pursuing 
it have been found to affect well-being. Our 
review of goal research for this chapter focuses on 
both the “what” of goal content and the “why” of 
goal motivations, and how each affects well-being. 
That is, what types of goals and underlying goal 
motives are related to enhanced happiness and 
well-being? 

Goals whose effects on well-being depend pri- 
marily on self-regulation issues. The well-being out- 
comes for some goals are largely determined by the 
ease or difficulty people experience in regulating 
their actions and staying on course toward goal 
achievement. For example, the pursuit of avoidance 
or abstract goals creates a host of self-regulation 
problems. 


The Matching Hypothesis 


A number of studies support a matching hypothesis 
as a way of sorting out which goals lead to increased 
well-being and which do not (see Harackiewicz & 
Sansone, 1991; Lyubomirsky et al., 2005). The 
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matching hypothesis suggests that the degree of 
person-goal fit determines the effect of goal progress 
and goal achievement on well-being. Pursuit of goals 
that express or fulfill G.e., “match”) an individual’s 
needs, values, motives, or self-conception is more 
likely to increase well-being than pursuit of goals that 
do not fit or match with the person. In other words, if 
you want to increase your happiness and well-being, 
the “right” goals to pursue are those that fit and 
express your most important needs, desires, and 
sense of self. The “wrong” goals are those that are 
unrelated to these deeper, enduring personal charac- 
teristics. The personal characteristics that underlie 
goals may be unique to the individual or shared by all 
people. For example, goals related to belongingness 
needs may make successful relationships and social 
interactions universally important to well-being. 

To test the matching hypothesis, researchers 
obtain measures of underlying motivations (such 
as needs, values, or aspects of self) and ask par- 
ticipants to generate a list of important personal 
goals. Participants’ goal-related activities and 
efforts, and their perceived progress toward 
achieving goals are also assessed. These measures 
are then related to assessments of well-being 
across some time period. The matching hypothe- 
sis is supported if goal-directed activities and 
progress that are related to the underlying motive 
show higher positive correlations with well-being 
than goals that are unrelated to such a motive. 

A number of studies have found support for 
this underlying motive-goal-well-being relation- 
ship. For example, one study investigated the 
relationship between goals and two fundamental 
motives, defined as agency and communion 
(Brunstein et al., 1998). Agency refers to needs for 
achievement, power, mastery, independence, and 
self-assertion. Communion refers to needs for 
affiliation and intimacy, as expressed in a desire 
to form close relationships with others. People 
vary in the relative importance of these two 
general motivations. Some of us are primarily ori- 
ented toward agency and others toward commun- 
ion. Brunstein and his colleagues examined 
whether goal-motive congruence (or incongru- 
ence) predicted well-being. 

In two studies, one spanning 2 weeks and the 
other a semester, college students were classified as 
either agency-motivated or communion-motivated 
based on established measures assessing the relative 
dominance of each motive. 


The relationship between personal goals and 
agency—communion motives was assessed by asking 
students to describe specific, current and future 
goals related to each motive. Goals related to 
agency were defined as “striving for achievement 
and mastery experiences,” and “striving for inde- 
pendence, social influence, and self reliance.” 
Personal goals relating to communion were defined 
as “striving for intimacy and interpersonal close- 
ness,” and “striving for affiliation and friendly social 
contacts.” Examples of goals reflecting an agency 
motive included improving understanding of a par- 
ticular subject, becoming a more independent 
person, winning an athletic competition, and 
convincing parents that “my college major is the 
right thing for me.” Communion-related goals 
included such things as improving a romantic rela- 
tionship, being more helpful to a sick mother, 
spending more time with friends, and developing 
new friendships with fellow dorm mates. Students 
also made various ratings of progress, commitment, 
attainability, effort, and success in relation to their 
personal goals and recorded daily well-being at 
selected intervals. 

Results provide strong support for the match- 
ing hypothesis. Students who were achieving per- 
sonal goals congruent with their underlying 
motive-orientation showed increased well-being 
over the course of the study. This was true for stu- 
dents who focused either on achievement (agency) 
or on relationships (communion). Conversely, stu- 
dents progressing toward motive-incongruent goals, 
or who were not achieving motive-congruent goals, 
showed lower levels (or even declines) in well- 
being. The important point of the matching hypoth- 
esis is that the happiness we obtain from fulfilling 
our goals depends on their fit with our primary 
motives in life. You can easily imagine a college stu- 
dent who excels academically, but is unhappy 
because he wants, but does not have, many close 
friends. Similarly, an outgoing student enjoying an 
active social life may be unhappy because she has a 
strong need to succeed in college, but is struggling 
academically. In short, not all our goal achievements 
make us happier. 

In a similar vein, our fundamental values also 
help determine what goals and activities bring us 
the most satisfaction. A recent study examined col- 
lege students’ value-orientation in moderating the 
degree of satisfaction gained from different types of 
activities (Oishi, Diener, Suh, & Lucas, 1999). The 
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10 values in Schwartz’s value theory (discussed ear- 
lier in this chapter) were used to ascertain partici- 
pants’ value priorities. The 10 values were paired in 
all possible combinations, and participants were 
asked to identify which value in each pair held the 
higher priority for them. This process yielded a pri- 
oritized list of each person’s values. Participants 
also rated their daily well-being across 23 days, 
gave satisfaction ratings for value-related activities, 
rated global life satisfaction, and rated satisfaction 
in the specific life domains of romantic relation- 
ships, finances, grades, family, and social life. 
Consistent with the matching hypothesis, success in 
value-congruent life domains and activities corre- 
lated significantly with both global and daily well- 
being. For example, the global life satisfaction 
ratings of students who placed high importance on 
the value of Achievement were heavily influenced 
by their degree of satisfaction with their most 
important achievement domain of life—namely, 
college grades. The global satisfaction ratings of 
those who prioritized Benevolence were most 
affected by their success in the domain of social 
life; for those prioritizing Conformity (honoring par- 
ents and elders), the greatest impact came from 
their degree of satisfaction with family life. Daily 
well-being was also significantly related to activities 
that engaged students’ most important values. 
Whether students had a “good” day had much to do 
with whether they had engaged in activities that 
expressed their most important values. Students pri- 
oritizing Universalism (justice, peace, preserving 
the environment) reported that recycling efforts and 
involvement in civic affairs were very satisfying, 
while activities like shopping and buying expensive 
clothes were more satisfying to students who 
placed a premium on Power (prestige and wealth). 
Overall, a student’s value priorities had a determin- 
ing effect on what areas of life and what activities 
were the most satisfying. 


What Explains the Matching 
Hypothesis? 


The matching hypothesis suggests a simple answer 
to the question of which goals do or do not enhance 
well-being. Goals that fit a person’s needs, values, 
and sense of self are likely to increase well-being, 
while goals that are mismatched with the person will 
likely lead to no change, or perhaps even to dimin- 
ished well-being. What explains the importance of 


person-goal fit for the satisfaction we obtain from the 
pursuit and achievement of our goals? 


PERSONAL GOALS AND SELF-REALIZATION Waterman 
(1990, 1993) suggests that goals fitting with core 
aspects of the self (such as deeply held values) pro- 
duce intense feelings of involvement, meaningfulness, 
and satisfaction because they express our “true selves” 
and our inner potentials. Personally expressive goal 
activities provide a strong sense of life purpose: “This 
is who I am and this is what I was meant to do.” In 
short, to the extent that our goals match and express 
our core sense of self, they become avenues for self- 
realization and self-fulfillment. Such goals acquire 
particular value and a deeper meaning because 
their achievement affirms and completes our sense 
of self (Vallacher & Wegner, 1987; Wicklund & 
Gollwitzer, 1982). 

Personally expressive goals are particularly 
important to eudaimonic well-being G.e., to well- 
being related to meaning, vitality, and healthy func- 
tioning), as opposed to hedonic well-being (which is 
defined by positive emotions and life satisfaction). 
From a eudaimonic perspective, it is possible for 
some goals to increase our happiness, but not con- 
tribute to increased meaning or vitality. For example, 
a college student may be happy with his part-time 
job because it is easy and provides enjoyable rela- 
tions with co-workers (in other words, the job has 
high hedonic value). However, the work required by 
the job may not be personally meaningful if it does 
not engage significant aspects of his identity and tal- 
ents (ow eudaimonic value). The reverse can also 
be true. A goal may be unpleasant to carry out dow 
hedonic value), but personally meaningful (high 
eudaimonic value). Being a good parent, for exam- 
ple, requires many unpleasant tasks, such as chang- 
ing dirty diapers, saying “no” to some of your 
children’s requests, and taking care of sick children. 
Yet, people regard raising kids as one of life’s most 
deeply satisfying experiences (Kahneman, Krueger, 
Schkade, Schwarz, & Stone, 2004). 

Research supports these distinctions. A variety 
of goal achievements may increase our hedonic 
enjoyment. However, achieving goals that express 
our authentic or true selves seems to contribute 
most to an enhanced sense of meaning and purpose 
in life, and to greater psychological health and vital- 
ity (e.g., McGregor & Little, 1998; Ryan & Deci, 2000; 
Sanderson & Cantor, 1995; Sheldon & Elliot, 1999; 
Sheldon & Kasser, 1995; Sheldon, Ryan, Rawsthorne, 
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& Ilardi, 1997). McGregor and Little (1998) found 
that success in accomplishing non-expressive goals 
was more strongly related to increased happiness 
than to increased meaning. Just the opposite was 
found for goals expressing core aspects of self. Self- 
defining goals were associated with an increased 
sense of purpose and meaningfulness in life, but 
less with increased happiness. One explanation for 
the well-being effects of person-goal matching may 
involve the satisfaction derived from personally 
expressive goals. Such goals seem particularly 
related to enhanced eudaimonic well-being. 


INTRINSIC VERSUS EXTRINSIC GOALS Earlier in this 
chapter, in the section on “Personal Goals Across 
Cultures,” the general differences between intrinsic 
and extrinsic goals were described. The basis for the 
distinction has to do with whether the purpose of an 
activity is defined primarily by internal or external 
rewards (Pittman, 1998; Waterman et al., 2003). 
Intrinsic goals have much in common with person- 
ally expressive goals, as discussed above. Intrinsic 
motivation refers to reasons for engaging in an activ- 
ity that are focused on the activity itself. The reward, 
value, and goal of the activity are intrinsic to the 
“doing.” That is, the activity acts as its own reward 
because it is enjoyable, highly interesting, or person- 
ally expressive, or creates feelings of intense 
involvement and mastery. In contrast, the reasons 
that define extrinsic motivation are focused on out- 
comes. The activity is a means to an end, where the 
end is a desirable outcome. The value or purpose of 
the activity is defined, not by the “doing,” but by the 
end result. 

Intrinsic and extrinsic motivation and goals 
are not inherently incompatible. Most would agree 
that an ideal job is one that is personally satisfying 
in terms of permitting the expression of our inter- 
ests and talents (intrinsic), and also provides an 
income that supports a comfortable material life 
(extrinsic). However, research has shown that prob- 
lems and dissatisfaction may result if the pursuit of 
extrinsic goals interferes with fulfillment of the 
intrinsically satisfying goals that determine happi- 
ness and well-being. Kasser and Ryan (1993) sug- 
gest that extrinsic goals can lead to negative 
consequences when they become a person’s domi- 
nant motivation. The intrinsic—extrinsic distinction 
offers a second explanation for the matching 
hypothesis. Goals that match with the person are 
more likely to be intrinsically satisfying. Goals that 


do not match may have extrinsic value, but do not 
necessarily increase well-being. 


AUTONOMOUS VERSUS CONTROLLED MOTIVATION 
A third explanation for the positive relation between 
person-goal matching and well-being concerns 
one’s reasons for pursuing a goal. Self-concordance 
theory is a recent line of thinking that describes how 
the reasons behind goal pursuit are critical to well- 
being outcomes (Sheldon & Elliot, 1999). Research 
supporting the theory suggests that pursuing goals 
for the “right” reasons leads to better goal achieve- 
ment and personal adjustment. According to self- 
concordance theory, the “right reasons” have to do 
with “...the feelings of ownership that people 
have (or do not have) regarding their self-initiated 
goals” (Sheldon & Houser-Marko, 2001, p. 152). 
Sheldon and his colleagues have found that “not all 
personal goals are personal” in terms of how people 
experience them (Sheldon & Elliot, 1998, p. 546). 
Self-concordant goals reflect autonomous motives 
and freely chosen reasons for goal pursuit that gen- 
erate feelings of ownership and personal expres- 
siveness and lead to increased well-being. In 
contrast, controlled motivation refers to cases in 
which people pursue goals that they have not freely 
chosen, or that are not personally expressive. For 
example, let’s say one student is given the opportu- 
nity to write a research paper on a topic of great 
personal interest and relevance to him, while 
another student is assigned by her professor to write 
a paper on a topic that has nothing to do with her 
inherent interests. Concordance theory would pre- 
dict greater enjoyment, fulfillment, and well-being 
for the student who experiences personal owner- 
ship of his task because he freely chose it, and 
whose task provides him with an opportunity for 
personal expressiveness. In the case of the assigned 
writing project, the writer may not internalize or feel 
a strong sense of ownership of the goal. This may 
reduce both the effort expended to achieve the goal 
and the emotional benefits of goal attainment. 

The autonomous motives that define self- 
concordance may contribute to the well-being 
effects of person-goal matching. It seems likely that 
goals which match an individual’s needs, values, 
and personal identity would also be freely chosen 
and experienced with the sense of ownership 
described by self-concordant theory. In other words, 
matched goals may also be self-concordant goals. 
Some amount of the increased well-being associated 
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with matching may be due to this connection with 
self-concordance. 

The distinction between autonomous and con- 
trolled motivations also suggests an important quali- 
fication to the matching hypothesis. Even a goal that 
fits the person may not increase well-being if that 
goal is not also freely chosen. Many careers might fit 
our interests, talents, and values, but it is the career 
we, ourselves select that will likely produce the 
strongest commitment and lead to the greatest satis- 
faction. Matching, by itself, may not be sufficient to 
ensure increased well-being from working toward 
and achieving our goals. Both the “right goals” and 
the “right reasons” seem to be necessary. 


Focus on Research: Happiness 
and Success in College 


Do students’ reasons for attending college make a 
difference in terms of academic success and satisfac- 
tion with college life? This was the general question 
Sheldon and Houser-Marko (2001) addressed when 
they conducted a study to test self-concordance 
theory. They examined the relationships between 
self-concordant goals and measures of success, well- 
being, and adjustment during freshmen students’ 
first year of college. They were interested in two 
specific questions. First, do students coming to col- 
lege with self-concordant goals fare better than stu- 
dents with non-concordant goals? Second, can the 
increased happiness derived from goal progress and 
achievement be maintained and provide the basis 
for further enhanced well-being, or do people slip 
back to their original levels of happiness? 

Following earlier work on self-determination 
theory (Deci & Ryan, 1991), the extent of self-concor- 
dance was defined according to four degrees of inter- 
nalization and ownership: external, introjected, 
identified, and intrinsic. Each term refers to different 
reasons for pursuing a particular goal, with these 
reasons varying along a continuum from 
controlled/imposed to autonomous/freely-chosen 
(Sheldon & Houser-Marko, 2001). The following 
descriptions and example items (arranged from least- 
to most-autonomous) summarize concepts presented 
by Sheldon and Houser-Marko (2001, p. 155). 

External motives refer to the rewards, 
approval, praise, or situational demands that explain 
why we strive for a goal. These motives are the 
most controlled and least self-concordant. Example 
item: “You strive for this goal because somebody 


else wants you to, or because the situation seems to 
compel it.” 

Introjected motives involve negative emo- 
tions we may experience if we don’t try to attain 
certain goals. These motives are also considered 
to reflect controlled motives and therefore are not 
self-concordant. Example item: “You strive for this 
goal because you would feel ashamed, guilty, or 
anxious if you didn’t.” 

Identified motives involve valuing a goal 
because of its personal importance, though people 
may sometimes come to value a goal because of the 
influence of others. For example, a teacher might 
foster respect for the environment among her stu- 
dents. In this case, the original source of the goal is 
external. However, “identified” means that others (in 
this case, the students) have internalized the goal 
and made it their own. Example item: “You strive for 
this goal because you really believe it’s an important 
goal to have.” 

Intrinsic motives involve emotional pleasure 
and enjoyment derived from pursuing a goal. 
Intrinsic motives are the most autonomous and self- 
concordant goal motives. Example item: “You strive 
for this goal because of the enjoyment or stimulation 
which that goal provides you.” 

Nearly 200 freshmen at the University of 
Missouri—Columbia were asked to list their eight 
most important personal goals as they entered their 
first semester of college. Getting good grades, get- 
ting involved in campus organizations, making 
friends, not gaining weight, and maintaining weekly 
contact with parents were among the goals students 
described. Students categorized their reasons for 
pursuing each goal according to the four motives 
described above. Twice each semester students also 
rated how well they were progressing toward each 
of their eight goals. At the beginning of the spring 
semester, students could revise their list of eight 
goals or retain the ones they had listed in the fall. 

Students’ reasons for college attendance were 
measured and classified according to the four levels 
along the autonomous-to-controlled continuum of 
motivation. For example, did students feel they “had 
to” attend college because of parental pressure, 
because all their friends were going, or because they 
believed that college was the only way to get a 
rewarding career (external motives)? Would they 
feel guilty or anxious if they didn’t go, perhaps 
because they worried they would disappoint their 
parents, or be unable to get a good job (introjected 
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motives)? Was college attendance motivated by the 
personal importance and value of a college educa- 
tion that they may have been taught by parents or 
high school teachers (identified motives)? Or was 
the primary motivation for college based on the 
anticipated enjoyment and stimulation that result 
from encountering intellectual challenge, meeting 
new friends, learning about new ideas and people 
with different lifestyles, and being on their own, 
away from family (intrinsic motives)? 

Well-being measures were taken several times 
during each semester. Students completed measures 
of social/emotional/academic adjustment to college 
and measures of their progress toward establishing 
healthy personal, social, and occupational identities. 
Academic performance was assessed by students’ 
fall and spring semester grades. Parents and peers 
also rated each student in the study on several of the 
well-being and motivation measures to provide a 
validity check of student responses. 

Results support the importance of pursuing 
self-concordant goals. Students with self-concordant 
goals did better than those with less concordant 
goals. In the first-semester phase of the study, stu- 
dents who had expressed identified and intrinsic 
reasons for college attendance and specific semes- 
ter goals were more likely to earn grades higher 
than predicted by their scores on a college place- 
ment test called the ACT, and were more likely to 
attain their personal goals. In turn, goal attainment 
was predictive of better social, emotional, and aca- 
demic adjustment to college, clearer personal iden- 
tity development, and an increased likelihood of 
adopting even more self-concordant goals in the 
second-semester phase of the study. The second- 
semester phase examined whether the benefits of 
self-concordant goal attainment would be main- 
tained and provide a basis for further increases in 
well-being. Many students lost some of the well- 
being they had gained during the first semester, and 
such losses were related to poor progress toward 
personal goals in the second semester. However, 
those students who continued to make progress 
toward their personal goals in the second semester 
were able to maintain and, in some cases, even 
increase beyond previous gains in well-being. This 
latter finding suggests the possibility of an upward 
increase in well-being similar to the one described 
by Fredrickson’s broaden-and-build theory of posi- 
tive emotions. 


According to Fredrickson’s theory, positive 
emotions help build personal resources that con- 
tribute to greater effectiveness and health, thereby 
producing an upward spiral of well-being. In a simi- 
lar fashion, self-concordant goals expressing intrinsic 
and identified motivations appear to contribute to 
greater goal success which, in turn, increases well- 
being. Enhanced well-being may then increase the 
likelihood of pursuing additional self-concordant 
goals in the future, thus contributing to greater well- 
being and continuing the upward spiral of increased 
happiness and well-being. Sheldon and Houser- 
Marko (2001) note that keeping this cycle going is 
hard work because, as their data show, the upward 
spiral of well-being seems to require continued suc- 
cess in attaining personal goals. Given the uncer- 
tainties of life and setbacks in achieving our goals, 
the risk of backsliding to baseline levels of well- 
being is difficult to avoid. However, Sheldon and 
Houser-Marko speculate that if increased well-being 
can be sustained long enough, perhaps an individual 
may permanently alter her level of expected happi- 
ness and adopt a new sense of self as a happy per- 
son. This, in turn, might create a self-fulfilling 
prophecy in which the person thinks, feels, and acts 
in ways that sustain the new self-definition. 

We began this section with the question, 
“Which goals contribute most to well-being?” Research 
provides the following answers: Goals that (1) fit or 
match a person’s needs, values, and motives; (2) are 
deeply expressive of personal identity; (3) are ori- 
ented toward intrinsically satisfying activities; and 
(4) have been autonomously chosen. By implication, 
goals that are less likely to increase well-being have 
the opposite characteristics (i.e., goals that are mis- 
matched, disconnected from identity, extrinsic, and 
arise from controlled origins). Our discussion of 
goals that are related and unrelated to increased life 
satisfaction provides a basis for understanding a well- 
documented finding in positive psychology concern- 
ing materialistic goals. People who give high goal 
priority to the pursuit of money, possessions, social 
recognition, and physical appearance are likely to be 
unhappy. Studies concluded that, beyond the point 
necessary to satisfy basic needs, more money does 
not have any appreciable positive effect on personal 
happiness. Research on materialistic life goals not only 
affirms this conclusion, but also suggests that the sin- 
gle-minded pursuit of money can cause unhappiness. 
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MATERIALISM AND ITS DISCONTENTS 


Psychologists will hopefully excuse our play on 
Freud’s classic work, Civilization and Its Discontents 
(Freud, 1961, initially published in 1930), for the title 
of this section. The thematic parallels between the 
discontents of civilization and the discontents of 
materialism are strong. Freud described the frustra- 
tions, sufferings, and dilemmas that result from the 
inevitable conflict between the self-centered needs 
of individuals and the co-operative and self-sacrific- 
ing requirements of civilized society. Studies of 
materialism seem to describe a similar dilemma 
between what Ryan (2002, p. ix) referred to as the 
“religions of consumerism and materialism” in afflu- 
ent societies and the unhappiness that befalls their 
faithful followers. 

Materialism and consumption can be blamed 
for any number of macro-level social and environ- 
mental ills, from the great divide between the 
“haves” and the “have-nots” to global warming and 
environmental degradation. Psychological studies 
offer a more micro-level view of the individual con- 
sequences of materialistic life aspirations. The 
research literature documents many personal prob- 
lems that are both causes and consequences of 
materialism. Recent theories help explain how mate- 
rialistic aspirations undermine well-being and why 
people may come to embrace materialistic life val- 
ues. We begin with a review of one of the first stud- 
ies to show the discontents of materialism. 

In an article titled, “A dark side of the 
American dream: Correlates of financial success as a 
central life aspiration,” Kasser and Ryan (1993) 
examined the relationship between college students’ 
life priorities and measures of well-being. The rela- 
tive importance of four goals was used to assess stu- 
dents’ central life aspirations. Life aspirations were 
assessed in two ways: a measure of guiding princi- 
ples and an aspiration index. The guiding principles 
measure asked students to rank-order the impor- 
tance of five values: money, family security, global 
welfare, spirituality, and hedonic enjoyment. The 
life aspirations index involved rating the importance 
and likelihood of attaining four goals. Several 
specific statements represented each goal. Self- 
acceptance refers to people’s desire for personal 
autonomy, psychological growth, and self-esteem. 
Examples of statements that students rated for this 
goal were: “At the end of your life you will look 
back on your life as meaningful and complete.” 
“You will be in charge of your life.” “You will know 


and accept who you really are.” Affiliation goals 
were defined by the importance of family and good 
friends. Specific statements included: “You will have 
good friends that you can count on.” “You will share 
your life with someone you love.” “You will have 
people who care about you and who are support- 
ive.” Community feeling reflects a desire to make 
the world a better place by contributing to the com- 
mon good. Statements in this category included: 
“You will help others improve their lives.” “You will 
donate time or money to charity.” “You will work 
for the betterment of society.” Financial success is 
related to the importance placed on attaining wealth 
and material success. Statements in this goal cate- 
gory included: “You will be financially successful.” 
“You will have a high-status job.” “You will buy 
things just because you want them.” 

Assessment of health and well-being included 
measures of self-actualization, vitality, control orien- 
tation, and several measures of physical and emo- 
tional health. The self-actualization measure 
assessed accurate perceptions of reality, sense of 
social interest, personal autonomy, and engagement 
in relationships. The vitality measure assessed the 
degree to which people feel energetic, vigorous, 
and “alive” in their physical and mental activities. 
Control orientation refers to the relative importance 
of external factors and rewards in shaping a per- 
son’s motives and goals. 

In three separate studies involving nearly 500 
young adults, Kasser and Ryan (1996) found a consis- 
tent inverse relationship between financial aspirations 
and well-being. In other words, placing high priority 
on financial success was related to lower well-being. 
Specifically, those people who rated the extrinsic 
goals of wealth and material success as more impor- 
tant than the intrinsic goals (such as self-acceptance, 
affiliation, and contributions to the community) 
showed lower levels of self-actualization, life vitality, 
and social adjustment, and greater depression and 
anxiety. It is important to note that the key variable 
here is the dominance of financial aspirations over 
other life goals. It was not financial aspirations per se 
that were related to lower well-being. Diminished 
health and well-being were found only for those peo- 
ple who consistently rated finances as more impor- 
tant than the other three goals. Other studies found 
that, in addition to financial success, emphases on 
social recognition, social status, and physical appear- 
ance were also related to lower well-being (Kasser, 
2002; Kasser & Ryan, 1996). 
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Since the publication of Ryan and Kasser’s 
study, research has documented a number of nega- 
tive life outcomes associated with materialistic aspi- 
rations (see Kasser, 2002, 2004; Kasser & Kanner, 
2004, for detailed reviews). 

People who are highly committed to extrinsic 
materialistic goals score lower on a variety of self- 
reported and independent assessments of quality of 
life, compared to those who either do not assign 
high value to materialistic goals, or who show a bal- 
ance between their financial and intrinsic motiva- 
tions. Materialistic individuals suffer more physical 
illness and anxiety symptoms, experience fewer 
positive emotions, watch more television, use more 
drugs and alcohol, are at higher risk for personality 
disorders and depression, and report less satisfying 
relationships with others. In addition, the general 
relationship between goal progress and increased 
well-being that is true for most goals does not hold 
true in the case of materialistic goals. For example, 
Sheldon and Elliot (1998) found that making 
progress toward materialistic aspirations was not 
related to increases in short- or longer-term well- 
being. These conclusions have been documented 
among people within many different age groups, 
social and economic backgrounds, and cultures. 
That is, the connections between materialistic values 
and lower well-being are not confined to American 
culture. Kasser and Kanner (2004) note studies in 
Australia, England, Germany, South Korea, 
Romania, and Russia replicate findings within the 
U.S. samples. 

In short, no matter who or where you are, 
materialism appears to undercut happiness. 

Figure 2 shows results from a study by Diener 
and Oishi (2000) of 7,000 college students in 41 dif- 
ferent countries. The importance students assigned 
to money and love are plotted against their self- 
reported ratings of life satisfaction. As you can see, 
the more importance students gave to money, the 
less they were satisfied with their lives. Love 
showed an opposite relationship to life satisfaction. 


Why Are Materialists Unhappy? 


THE CONTENT OF MATERIALISTIC GOALS Why would 
placing more importance on financial success than 
on self-acceptance, affiliation, and community con- 
tribute to personal unhappiness? A “goal contents” 
explanation suggests that extrinsic goals (such as 
financial success or social status) are less satisfying 
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FIGURE 2 The Importance Assigned to Love and Money in 
Relationship to Self-Reported Life Satisfaction 


Source: Diener, E., & Biswas-Diener, R. (2002). Will money 
increase subjective well-being? A literature review and 
guide to needed research. Social Indicators Research, 57, 
119-169. Copyright Kluwer Academic Publishing. Reprinted 
by permission. 


than intrinsic goals (such as personal growth or emo- 
tional intimacy with others), because intrinsic goals 
reflect basic psychological needs, satisfaction of 
which is required for health and happiness (Sheldon, 
Ryan, Deci, & Kasser, 2004). Intrinsic goals are inher- 
ently rewarding because of their connection to 
fundamental human needs. Extrinsic goals, on 
the other hand, may not fulfill our most important 
needs and therefore pursuing them, perhaps at the 
expense of intrinsically satisfying goals, may lead to 
lower well-being. 

The dominance of extrinsic financial goals 
may also interfere with the pursuit of intrinsic goals 
and divert people from the more important and 
deeper satisfactions in life. For example, people 
who value self-acceptance are interested in devel- 
oping the self-understanding necessary to direct 
their own lives in a manner that is consistent with 
their talents, inner potentials, and sense of self. As 
we have seen, goals that are consistent with the self 
tend to enhance well-being. In contrast, people 
with strong financial aspirations may deflect their 
attention away from self-examination and self- 
expression and make choices that diminish per- 
sonal satisfaction. Choosing a particular career only 
because you can make a lot of money, without 
regard for the kind of work you find meaningful or 
satisfying, is probably one example of a recipe for 
later unhappiness. 
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A high level of concern with finances may also 
cause people to ignore or fail to invest in developing 
the close, supportive relationships that are such an 
important source of well-being. In line with this 
possibility, a recent series of studies by Vohs and her 
colleagues (Vohs, Mead, & Goode, 2006) showed 
that simply thinking about money seems to shift 
people’s thoughts toward self-sufficiency and inde- 
pendence from others. Money seems to make us feel 
self-sufficient and able to make it on our own, but at 
some cost to our interpersonal relationships. 
Compared to control groups, people primed to think 
about money were consistently found to be less 
helpful and sensitive to others and more desirous 
of being on their own and completing tasks 
independently. These findings reinforce the general 
conclusion that those human needs most important 
for well-being and personal happiness may be 
frustrated, ignored, or inadequately fulfilled among 
people who devote most of their time and energy to 
pursuing materialistic goals. 


THE WHAT AND WHY OF MATERIALISTIC GOALS A 
second explanation emerged from a controversy 
concerning the relative importance of goal content 
and goal motive. Does the materialism—unhappiness 
association result from the content of materialistic 
goals (in other words, what is pursued) or from the 
motive that underlies them (in other words, why 
they are pursued)? As we have seen, the goal con- 
tents explanation is focused on how commitment to 
materialistic aspirations may divert attention away 
from fulfilling needs that would contribute more to 
happiness and well-being. On the other hand, the 
motive explanation focuses on the reason behind 
goal pursuit—specifically whether the reason is 
autonomous or controlled (Carver & Baird, 1998; 
Srivastava, Locke, & Bartol, 2001). As described in 
our earlier discussion of the self-concordance 
model, external rewards and introjected motives are 
controlled motives, while identified and intrinsic 
motives are autonomous or freely-chosen motives 
for goal striving. 

Critics of the goal contents explanation argue 
that financial goals are likely to involve controlled 
sources of motivation, which have been linked to 
poor well-being outcomes. Desires for money, fame, 
social recognition, and popularity seem to fit espe- 
cially well with the concept of controlled motives 
based on external rewards. Introjected motives 
stemming from unpleasant feelings of anxiety, guilt, 


and insecurity might also lie behind materialistic 
strivings. In either case, it is the motive—not just 
goal content—that makes financial aspirations dam- 
aging to well-being. Financial goals may not neces- 
sarily reduce happiness if people have the “right” 
motives (i.e., autonomous ones). Carver and Baird 
(1998) argue that it is quite possible for a person to 
value a high-income career because of the excite- 
ment and enjoyment it brings (intrinsic motives), 
and/or because she truly believes it is valuable or 
important (identified motives). In these cases, well- 
being would likely increase rather than decrease. 
In Carver and Baird’s view, two people with 
strong desires for wealth, fame, and fortune will 
have different well-being outcomes depending on 
whether their motives reflect external/introjected or 
identified/intrinsic motivations. In short, it’s the 
motive—not goal content—that is important. 

A recent study helps sort out explanations for 
the effects of “what” and “why” in people’s goal striv- 
ings. Sheldon and his colleagues conducted three 
studies to evaluate the relative importance of goal 
content and goal motive (2004). The content of 
personal goals was evaluated by having participants 
rate the extent to which each of their specific self- 
identified goals contributed to achievement of six 
“possible futures.” Three of these possible futures 
represented intrinsic values (achieving meaningful, 
close, and caring relationships; personal growth 
resulting in a fulfilled and a meaningful life; and con- 
tributing to society by making the world a better 
place). The other three possible futures were oriented 
toward extrinsic values (achieving financial success 
by getting a high-income job and having many mate- 
rial possessions; attaining popularity/fame, as meas- 
ured by being known and admired by lots of people; 
and presenting an attractive physical image in terms 
of looking good and being attractive to others). Goal 
motives were assessed according to participants’ rat- 
ings of the external, introjected, identified, and intrin- 
sic motives for pursuing a goal. Well-being was 
assessed using standard measures of the balance of 
positive and negative emotions and life satisfaction. 

Overall, the results of the three studies 
showed that both goal content and goal motive 
made independent contributions to well-being. The 
participants who expressed the highest levels of 
well-being were those who were pursuing intrinsic 
goals for autonomous reasons (i.e., identified or 
intrinsic motives). Lower well-being was reported 
by those who were pursuing extrinsic goals for 
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which motivation was controlled (i.e., external or 
introjected motives). Some of the strongest evidence 
for the detrimental effects of extrinsic goals and con- 
trolled motivation on well-being was shown in one 
of Sheldon and colleagues’ studies that assessed 
personal goals and well-being among college stu- 
dents over a 1-year period following graduation. 
Graduates with a controlled motivational orientation 
who were pursuing extrinsic goals (e.g., money and 
fame) reported lower levels of well-being than grad- 
uates who were striving toward intrinsic goals with 
autonomous motivations. 


COMPENSATION FOR INSECURITY A third explana- 
tion for the link between an over-emphasis on 
financial goals and lower well-being focuses on psy- 
chological insecurities and unmet needs (Kasser, 
2002, 2004; Kasser & Kanner, 2004; Solberg, Diener, & 
Robinson, 2004). Some theorists suggest that materi- 
alists may be unhappy people to begin with. People 
who are emotionally and socially insecure may view 
financial success as a means of enhancing their self- 
image and social image, thereby reducing their 
feelings of insecurity. Having lots of money may be 
seen as a way to “prove” oneself, gain the admira- 
tion of others, and compensate for unmet needs. 
This may seem like a vain and shallow illusion, but 
what parent wouldn’t point with pride to their rich, 
successful son or daughter? And who hasn’t had 
wishful fantasies of being rich and famous? Many 
social observers argue that American culture encour- 
ages the idea that “being somebody” means making 
lots of money and having expensive possessions 
(e.g., Cushman, 1999; Easterbrook, 2003; Paterson, 
2006; Storey, 1999). 


Why Do People Adopt 
Materialistic Values? 


Three factors appear to exert important influence on 
the development of materialistic values: (1) growing 
up in a consumer culture; (2) psychological insecu- 
rity; and (3) the connection between materialism 
and death. Each of these will be explored below. 


CONSUMER CULTURE Self, culture, and personal 
goals are interlinked. All cultures shape children’s 
developing sense of who they are and who they 
should strive to become. The love of parents, accept- 
ance by peers, and success in life tasks are, at least in 


part, contingent on embracing your culture’s values 
and practices. In contributing to the general shape of 
self, culture also influences personal goals. Beliefs 
about the meaning of the good life and how to 
achieve it differ between Western and Eastern cul- 
tures. While the specific meaning and expression 
vary by individual, culture sets many of the founda- 
tional assumptions and dominant values that define 
success and happiness. 

Within consumer societies, the influence of 
culture on goals provides one avenue for the adop- 
tion of materialistic aspirations and values. Even a 
casual observer can note children’s exposure to 
countless socializing messages and models promot- 
ing the individual and social benefits of money and 
material possessions. Some 12 billion dollars are 
spent annually on the marketing of products to kids 
in what Levin and Linn call the “commercialization 
of childhood” (Levin & Linn, 2004). Toy sales related 
to blockbuster children’s movies like Star Wars and 
Harry Potter, now rival ticket revenues. Concern 
over the possible damaging effects of this commer- 
cialization led the governments of Norway and 
Sweden to prohibit ads from targeting children 
under age 12. 

In the adult realm, we are all familiar with 
advertisements suggesting (either explicitly or 
implicitly) that our personal problems can be solved 
and our happiness ensured if we buy the “right” 
product or service. Some ads are pitched to people’s 
vulnerabilities, such as feelings of inadequacy, social 
anxiety, boredom, loneliness, and concerns over 
poor appearance. Others offer the purchase of 
increased happiness, fun, fame, fortune, adventure, 
sex, romance, and the envy of friends. 

The bottom line of these messages, as Kasser 
(2004) so aptly put it, is that the good life is the 
“goods” life. Such ads promote a materialistic value 
orientation described by Kasser and his colleagues 
as “... the belief that it’s important to pursue the 
culturally sanctioned goals of attaining financial suc- 
cess, having nice possessions, having the right 
image (produced, in large part, through consumer 
goods), and having a high status (defined mostly by 
the size of one’s pocketbook and the scope of one’s 
possessions)” (Kasser, Ryan, Couchman, & Sheldon, 
2004, p. 13). The key question is, as we buy the 
products and celebrate models of fame and fortune, 
do we also buy the assumption that a life centered 
around materialistic goals is the route to personal 
happiness? 
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For some social observers, the answer is 
clearly yes. Classic sociologists from Marx to Veblen 
have described the false needs and shallow, materi- 
alistic lives promoted by capitalistic societies (see 
Paterson, 2006; Storey, 1999, for reviews). From this 
view, consumption as a dominant cultural practice 
diverts attention from deeper life satisfactions and 
masks the power and control held by the few over 
the many. Taking a psychological perspective, 
Cushman (1990) argues that consumer economies 
have created an “empty self” by stripping away 
deeper and more enduring meanings and social 
connections associated with close family ties, com- 
munity connections, and satisfying work. An empty 
self makes people particularly vulnerable to the 
“make-you-happy” messages of advertisements. 
However, Cushman believes that the marketplace 
only offers a “lifestyle solution” to problems of find- 
ing purpose and meaning in life. Having the “right” 
look and the right “stuff” is a poor and unsatisfying 
substitute for the deeper purposes and caring con- 
nections to others that promote healthy well-being. 

On the other side of the debate are arguments 
that consumer societies offer unprecedented oppor- 
tunities for freedom of choice in how people 
express their talents, interests, values, and personal- 
ities. From this perspective, consumer goods 
enhance, rather than constrain lifestyle alternatives. 
The diversity and easy availability of products and 
services supports highly individualized meanings of 
a good life. Positive psychology does not settle 
long-standing debates concerning the virtues and 
vices of consumerism. However, research does offer 
some clarification about who is most likely to 
embrace the materialistic messages of consumer cul- 
tures and, consequently, suffer their ill effects. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL INSECURITY A growing body of 
evidence suggests that materialism may find its 
strongest support among insecure people. Doubts 
about self-worth and acceptance by others, frustrated 
needs, and economic hardship all appear to increase 
the odds of adopting materialistic life goals (see 
Kasser, 2002; Kasser & Kanner, 2004; Solberg et al., 
2004, for reviews). The compensation explanation, 
discussed earlier, suggests that people may adopt 
materialistic goals to compensate for negative feelings 
related to insecurity and unmet needs. Expensive 
possessions and a big salary may serve as vehicles for 
obtaining social approval and a sense of self-worth 
among people whose social and self-competence 


needs have been frustrated or unfulfilled. This con- 
clusion is supported by research, which has found a 
consistent relationship between unfulfilled basic 
needs and materialistic values. Unmet needs are 
assumed to create a sense of insecurity that may then 
lead to material goals as compensation. Parenting 
practices that do a poor job of meeting children’s 
needs have been linked to a materialistic value orien- 
tation among children. Parents who are overly 
controlling, punitive, lacking in warmth, and unsup- 
portive of their children’s needs for independence 
and autonomy increase the odds of materialistic aspi- 
rations in their children. Increased materialism in 
children is also associated with parental divorce. 
Specifically, research findings suggest that this associ- 
ation results more from the fact that divorce disrupts 
the fulfillment of children’s basic needs for emotional 
support, love and affection, than from reduced finan- 
cial resources. Research reviewed by Kasser and 
Kanner (2004) also shows that people growing up in 
poor families, in poor countries, and during hard eco- 
nomic times tend to be more materialistic. It is not 
hard to imagine that poverty and economic stress 
would make people feel insecure and vulnerable, 
and that materialistic life goals might become a com- 
pensating solution. 


MATERIALISM AND DEATH In his Pulitzer Prize win- 
ning book, The Denial of Death, cultural anthropol- 
ogist Ernest Becker (1973) argued that fear of death 
is the ultimate and universal source of human inse- 
curity. Freud focused on the conflicts and repressed 
feelings surrounding sexuality and death as the 
underpinnings of human behavior. In contrast, 
Becker argued that many of humans’ individual and 
collective actions are motivated by a need to deny 
and blunt the fear caused by awareness of death as 
an inevitable fact of life. The after-life of religions, 
monuments from the Egyptian pyramids to modern 
skyscrapers, and the celebration of cultural heroes 
who triumph over threats to their destruction, all 
serve to deny the reality of death by creating sym- 
bols and icons suggesting that death can be tran- 
scended. The symbolic message of such icons is that 
we don’t really die. Because death is intimately con- 
nected to nature, Becker viewed human efforts to 
control and subdue the natural environment as also 
expressing a death-defying motivation. Control over 
nature gives the illusion of control over death. 
Within contemporary psychology, terror man- 
agement theory has drawn on Becker’s insights in 
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describing how fear of death motivates attempts to 
restore a sense of safety and security (Greenberg, 
Solomon, & Pyszczynski, 1999; Solomon, Greenberg, 
& Pyszczynski, 1991). Terror management theory 
places fear of death in the context of evolution and 
the unique ways that each species strives to ensure 
its own self-preservation. Human survival depends 
primarily on intelligence and sociability, because our 
physical defenses are relatively weak compared to 
other animals. The evolutionary perspective goes on 
to suggest that, as intelligent social animals, our 
ancestors developed tools, weapons, and housing, 
and formed cooperative groups that promoted prolif- 
eration and prosperous survival of the species. 

Human intelligence, however, comes with a 
price tag. Intelligence brings with it self-awareness of 
being alive and the ability to contemplate our past, 
present, and future. Awareness of our future includes 
the certainty of our own death and the fact, as Becker 
so bluntly put it, that we will all end up underground 
as “food for worms” (1973, p. 26). Thinking of our- 
selves as worm-food is certainly unpleasant, if not 
repulsive. We are not likely to focus on this thought 
for long before we shift our attention to something a 
bit less gruesome. This mini-version of avoiding 
thoughts of death exemplifies the assumptions and 
logic of terror management theory. Humans share 
with all living things a fundamental biological drive 
for self-preservation, but humans are unique in their 
awareness of eventual death. This awareness has the 
potential to cause overwhelming and incapacitating 
terror that must be “managed” to reduce and avoid its 
potentially debilitating effects. Following Becker, ter- 
ror management theory states that all cultures 
develop belief systems that serve as defenses against 
the terror of death. These beliefs give meaning and 
purpose to life and provide a basis for individual feel- 
ings of self-esteem and enduring value. Terror man- 
agement theory predicts that confronting thoughts or 
images of death creates feelings of insecurity that 
motivate a defensive strengthening of worldviews 
and self-esteem, in order to restore a sense of secu- 
rity. Numerous studies provide support for these pre- 
dictions (see Greenberg et al., 1999; Solomon, 
Greenberg, & Pyszczynski, 2004). 

What does anxiety about death have to do 
with materialism? Since research has established 
a general link between insecurity and materialism, 
insecurities rooted in thoughts of death may also 
increase materialistic aspirations. Money, status, and 
possessions may provide a sense of safety and secu- 


rity. To test this idea, Kasser and Sheldon (2000) 
assessed the preexisting materialistic value-orientation 
of college students by examining the relative impor- 
tance they placed on intrinsic goals (self-acceptance, 
affiliation, community feeling) versus extrinsic goals 
(financial success, attractive appearance, social recog- 
nition). Students were then assigned to one of two 
conditions. In the mortality salience condition, stu- 
dents wrote about the prospect of their own death in 
terms of the feelings it aroused and what they 
believed would happen to their physical bodies after 
death. In the control condition, students wrote about 
listening to music. Next, students in both groups 
were asked to estimate their financial situation 
15 years in the future. Financial expectations included 
their overall financial worth (salary, investments), 
pleasure spending (travel, clothes, entertainment), 
and the value of possessions (car, household posses- 
sions, etc.). 

Consistent with predictions, students in the 
mortality salience condition gave estimates of future 
income and wealth that were considerably higher 
than the estimates given by students in the control 
group. In fact, in some cases, the estimates of stu- 
dents who had written about death were nearly 
twice as high as those who had written about listen- 
ing to music. This result seems to stem from the 
effect of mortality salience, rather than from 
students’ preexisting values. In other words, the 
financial expectations expressed at the end of the 
study were unrelated to students’ preexisting values, 
as measured at the beginning of the study. 

Further evidence for the effect of mortality 
salience was shown in a second study by the same 
authors. In this study, students were instructed to play 
the role of company owners who were making bids 
on timber harvest in a national forest. Students were 
told that if their bids were too small their company 
might not survive, but if all companies consistently 
made large bids, the forest resource might be lost. 
The researchers set up the same mortality salience 
and control conditions, and used the same writing 
assignments as they used in the study described 
above. Again, the process of thinking about their own 
death affected students’ responses. Students in the 
mortality salience condition gave significantly higher 
timber bids, suggesting increased feelings of greed 
and a need to acquire more than others. 

Solomon and his colleagues (2004), (the devel- 
opers of terror management theory) provide a spec- 
ulative, yet intriguing historical analysis of how 
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death and materialism have become connected. 
They argue that the appeal of conspicuous con- 
sumption (buying well beyond one’s needs) may lie 
in an unacknowledged, and perhaps unconscious, 
connection of money and material possessions with 
religion, spirituality, and the transcendence of death. 
Drawing on the work of Ernest Becker and others, 
their analysis suggests that the accumulation of 
money and possessions has a consistent historical 
link to prestige, symbolic meanings, and spirituality. 
The concept of money as simply a vehicle for the 
exchange of goods and services is actually quite 
recent. In ancient Egypt, for example, gold was 
largely ignored until it was used to replicate a shell 
that symbolized life-sustaining powers that would 
ward off death and prolong the existence of the 
souls of the already dead. The word money, itself, 
may have originated from the temple of Juno 
Moneta in Rome, where priests set up the first mints 
to produce coins. Coins were imprinted with images 
of gods, kings, and other religious symbols. 

If all this seems a bit far-fetched, Solomon 
and his colleagues might ask you to examine the 
back of a dollar bill. What are the phrase, “In God 
We Trust’ and a picture of pyramid with an eye at 
the top doing on a dollar bill? One interpretation is 
that these words and symbols connect money to 
spirituality and immortality. The pyramid may rep- 
resent the path to immortality with the eye repre- 
senting the world of God that is open to those who 
reach the top. Ernest Becker was convinced that 
money and the ability to pass on accumulated 
wealth to posterity were intimately bound up with 
the denial of death and with attempts to achieve a 
measure of immortality. You die, but your wealth 
and possessions live on. Money undoubtedly does 
contribute to a sense of security and control over 
life. A fat bank account probably does bring some 
comfort and a sense of security. The bottom line 
for both Becker and terror management theory is 
that, at some unconscious and symbolic level, 
money increases our sense of personal significance 
in the face of inevitable death. 


Affluence and Materialism 


The relationship between psychological insecurity 
and materialism appears to be a two-way street. As 
described above, insecurity is both a cause and a 
consequence of materialistic aspirations. Insecurity 
contributes to the adoption of materialistic goals 


when people try to compensate for unmet needs 
through financial strivings. Insecurity and unhappi- 
ness are also consequences, because material aspi- 
rations reduce the likelihood that important needs 
will be fulfilled. The painful irony here is that mate- 
rialism seems to frustrate the satisfaction of the very 
needs from which it originated. Recent studies by 
developmental psychologists suggest an additional 
irony to the materialism story. Not only is striving for 
financial success associated with unhappiness, but 
achieving it is also a potential source of problems 
for affluent families. Children growing up in affluent 
families may be at increased risk for a variety of 
emotional and behavioral problems caused by the 
beliefs and practices of their financially successful 
parents. Whatever beliefs and motivations led to 
parents’ financial success, and whatever affluent 
parents may teach about material values, affluent 
lifestyles may not be healthy for children. 

National statistics show that the nation’s 
increased affluence over the last 50 years has not 
brought increased happiness. In fact, affluence was 
associated with some amount of increased misery in 
the form of higher rates of depression and other per- 
sonal problems, particularly among young people. 
Recent investigations of affluent families provide a 
more specific and revealing look at how affluence 
may be connected to the problems of children and 
youths. Despite the widespread assumption that kids 
of well-to-do parents enjoy a “privileged status,” 
Luthar (1999, 2003) reviews evidence showing that 
many affluent children suffer more problems than 
children of low-income families. One of these studies 
(Luthar & D’Advanzo, 1999) compared lower socioe- 
conomic status (SES) inner-city teens to upper SES 
youths living in the suburbs. Surprisingly, affluent 
teens showed greater levels of maladjustment than 
their low-income, inner-city counterparts. Specifically, 
they reported higher rates of drug use (e.g., alcohol, 
marijuana), higher levels of anxiety, and more depres- 
sive symptoms. The findings regarding depression 
among high-SES teens were particularly striking 
because their depression levels were not only higher 
than the inner-city group, but were also three times 
higher than the national average. One in five (20%) of 
the 10th-grade suburban girls in this study reported 
clinically significant symptoms of depression. Levels 
of anxiety among boys and girls in the affluent group 
were also significantly above national averages. A 
well-known study by Csikszentmihalyi and Schneider 
(2000) also found lower levels of well-being among 
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high- compared to low-income teenagers. Based on 
experience sampling of moods and feelings of over 
800 teens, these researchers found that the most afflu- 
ent teens reported the lowest levels of happiness and 
those in the low-income group showed the highest 
levels of happiness. 

Why would affluent teens be unhappy? Two 
preliminary explanations suggest that it is not afflu- 
ence per se, but the behaviors and expectations of 
parents that are critical to youths’ adjustment. Luthar 
argues that available research and observations of 
family experts and clinical psychologists point to 
achievement pressures and isolation from adult 
supervision as probable causes of distress among 
high-SES children. Some children face strong pres- 
sures to excel in everything they do and much of 
what they do is arranged by parents. The number of 
private and public programs devoted to enhancing 
children’s athletic, musical, learning, and growth 
potentials has increased dramatically. Affluent par- 
ents who make sure their kids are enrolled in as 
many of these programs as possible may blur the 
distinction between childhood and adulthood, mak- 
ing children’s lives more like those of adults. Stress, 
responsibility, pressures to succeed, and a day filled 
with activities from morning until night may destroy 
the idle play and innocence of childhood. Luthar 
cites evidence suggesting that children faced with 
these pressures suffer more stress-related illness, 
from stomachaches and headaches to insomnia. 
Children may even exaggerate these physical symp- 
toms in order to have an acceptable excuse for tak- 
ing time out from their hectic lives. 

Children in other affluent families may experi- 
ence an opposite pattern. Two parents who work 
long hours and come home late and tired may simply 
not be optimally available to physically and emotion- 
ally nurture and supervise their children. Such par- 
ents may provide ample money, beautiful homes, cell 
phones, computers, big-screen TVs, and cars to their 
children, but may fail to supply the deep involvement 
and careful supervision that kids need. The PBS doc- 
umentary examining The Lost Children of Rockdale 
County found that some affluent children seem to 
lead empty lives. Their homes are devoid of supervi- 
sion; they lack sufficient contact with their parents 
and their lives are empty of purpose and direction, 
aside from whatever short-term pleasures and 
diversions they may find with their friends. Such 
teens desire connection, attention, and a sense of 
direction from others. When parents do 


not fulfill these needs, peers fill the void, much like 
Cushman’s argument about consumption filling up 
the empty self. Unfortunately, Rockdale County teens 
filled up their lives with drug abuse, delinquency, 
and sexual promiscuity. 

Luthar cautions that the investigation of afflu- 
ent families is still in its very beginning stages. 
So far, it is mostly people living in the northeastern 
United States that have been studied. It is too early 
to tell whether these findings reveal a general 
pattern or one that applies only to a narrow range 
of affluent families. Both longitudinal studies and 
more detailed examinations of specific elements 
of family life are needed to clarify the causal 
variables involved. And certainly, there are afflu- 
ent families in which parents do manage to pro- 
vide effectively for the emotional needs of their 
children. However, early indications are that the 
lives of some affluent families may be a troubling 
example of materialism and its discontents. 


Are We All Materialists? 


Several important qualifications must be made to 
avoid overgeneralizing the negative effects of 
materialism. Most people may be materialists in 
the sense that they aspire to earn a good income 
and own a nice house, car, and other possessions. 
However, these aspirations, in and of themselves, 
are not problematic. Recall that the negative 
effects of materialistic values occur only for those 
individuals who place financial aspirations, social 
recognition, and appearances ahead of other 
important psychological needs. It is this imbal- 
ance, rather than material goals themselves, that 
seems to cause unhappiness. It is also worth not- 
ing that national surveys show a majority of 
Americans to be reasonably happy and satisfied 
with their lives (Diener & Diener, 1996). Over the 
last 50 years, increased affluence and consumer 
goods have not made us happier, but neither have 
they made us less happy. Average Americans, on 
the whole, do not appear to be suffering from 
unhappiness caused by the type of excessive 
materialism documented in research. This is not to 
deny evidence for rising rates of depression, drug 
use, and other personal problems among well-to- 
do young people that may document the potential 
dark side of increasing affluence. However, most 
of us would probably agree that our everyday 
experience suggests that the lives of most people 
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we encounter are not dominated by excessive 
consumption. Instead, there seems to be a bal- 
ance between the material side of life and 
involvements in meaningful activities, close rela- 
tionships, and intrinsically enjoyable experiences. 
Recent studies also suggest that certain forms of 
consumption may enrich, rather than detract from 
the quality of people’s lives. “Experiential pur- 
chases,” as VanBoven and Gilovich call them, 
involve spending money on activities that provide 
new experiences and knowledge, such as vaca- 
tions, or taking a class to learn a new skill or sport 
(Van Boven, 2005; Van Boven & Gilovich, 2003). 
Compared to “material purchases,” motivated by a 


desire just to own a particular desirable object, 
experiential purchases were associated with more 
intrinsic enjoyment and positive social interac- 
tions with others. Going out to dinner with 
friends, touring a museum with your children, 
and meeting new people by joining a club are 
all examples of spending money on activities 
that are enjoyable and that also contribute to 
important social relationships. Experiential pur- 
chases may also have more lasting effects than 
material purchases because they are a source of 
good stories and fond memories, even if they 
were not pleasant at the time (e.g., a “camping 
trip from hell”). 


Chapter Summary Questions 


1.a. How do goals connect the “having” and 
“doing” sides of life? 

b. How did Diener and Fujita’s study of college 
students’ goals and resources show this 
connection? 

2. How are personal goals both cognitive and 
emotional-motivational? 

3. How do personal goals capture the individual- 
ized expressions of more general motives and 
needs? Give an example. 

4. How do researchers define and measure per- 
sonal goals? Give two examples. 

5. According to Maslow and his hierarchy of 
human needs, why is it difficult to study for an 
exam if you have just broken up with your 
romantic partner? 

6. According to the cross-cultural research by 
Sheldon and his colleagues, what four needs are 
candidates for universal status? 

7. Which of the 10 universal values described by 
Schwartz are most important in your orientation 
toward life? Describe and give examples. 

8. a. What is the difference between intrinsic and 
extrinsic goals, and between physical and 
self-transcendent goals? 

b. How may these dimensions represent a tem- 
plate describing the content of human goals? 

9. What are possible selves and how do they rep- 

resent the “personalization of goal” in self- 

concept? Explain and give an example. 

Explain the matching hypothesis and give a 

supporting research example. 
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11. How does each of the following explain the 
matching hypothesis? Self-realization, intrinsic 
goals, and autonomous motivation. 

Describe examples of external, introjected, iden- 

tified, and intrinsic motives/reasons for attending 

college and their relation to performance and 
well-being outcomes. 

13. a. What four life aspirations were assessed in 
Kasser and Ryan’s classic study of the dark 
side of the American dream? 

b. What specific pattern of aspirations was 
related to lower well-being? 

14. How do the following help explain why material- 
ists are unhappy? The content of materialistic 
goals (what); the motives for their pursuit (why); 
and psychological insecurity. 

15. How are consumer culture and psychological 
insecurity related to the adoption of materialistic 
life goals? 

16. How do humans defend themselves against the 
potentially incapacitating fear of death. 

a. According to Ernest Becker? 
b. According to terror management theory? 

17. What historical examples and psychological 

arguments connect money, gold, and material- 

ism to immortality, feelings of security, and the 
denial of death? 

Why might teens from affluent families have more 

drug and emotional problems than their inner-city 

counterparts? Describe two preliminary explana- 
tions for these recent findings. 
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and probation or suspended from the university for 
poor performance in their classes. Our experience 
has been that, with few exceptions, students do not 
fail because of lack of ability. Instead, they fail 
because of poor planning, poor time-management 
skills, failure to monitor their class performance, 
excessive procrastination, competing or conflicting 
activities, confusion about their college and career 
goals, or a lack of self-discipline. In short, failure 
primarily results from students’ inability to monitor 
and adjust their behavior to the demands of college. 

There is a relationship between having (the 
resources we have) and doing (the goals we 
adopt), as well as the importance of choosing the 
“right” goals (personally expressive, need fulfilling, 
autonomously chosen). Self-control and self-regu- 
lation can be thought of as adding a final critical 
step that facilitates goal achievement and the well- 
being benefits of success. Having the necessary 
resources, the right goals and the right motives are 
all important, but not enough. The ability to 
regulate our behavior over time, make adjustments, 
overcome challenges, control side-tracking tempta- 
tions, and stay on task are essential for goal 
achievement. Without self-regulation and control, 
our goals are simply wishes or desires that exist in 
our minds, but have little chance of becoming 
realities. 

In this chapter, we consider the how of goal 
achievement by examining self-directed, intentional 
action as a major vehicle for self-change. Our most 
general goal is to become the kind of people we 
want to become by directing our lives according to 
the needs, values, and personal qualities that define 
who we are as unique individuals, and that are 
expressed in our personal goals. To be in control of 
your life or to change your life means regulating and 
directing actions according to self-defined goals. 
That is, the ability of the self to change itself by con- 
trolling and regulating feelings, thoughts, and 
actions to achieve personally significant goals is a 
major vehicle for personal growth and therefore, for 
well-being. Self-change may be focused either on 
the self or on the environment (Rothbaum, Weisz, & 
Snyder, 1982). Primary control refers to attempts to 
change and mold the external environment to fit the 
needs and goals of the self. For example, a high 
school graduate going off to college to enhance her 
career potential, or a movie buff creating an enter- 
tainment center in his home are both altering 
their environments to bring them in line with their 


goals and desires. In secondary control, the empha- 
sis is on changing the self to fit the external envi- 
ronment. For example, college graduates beginning 
their first career-relevant jobs are likely to be more 
concerned with “learning the ropes” and fitting in 
to their work environment rather than trying to 
change it. Whether we change our world or change 
our selves, the capacity for self-control prevents 
us from being passive victims of life events. It 
allows the possibility of active intervention and 
some measure of control over the direction of our 
lives. 

However, self-change is not easy. If it were, 
we would all be happy and fulfilled. The literature 
on self-control and regulation may strike you as 
“negative” and perhaps out-of-place in a positive 
psychology text. Self-control research focuses on 
why people fail, as much as on why they succeed, 
and it shows that self-control is often unpleasant 
(ask any dieter). Two things are worth keeping 
in mind. First, why we fail has much to tell us 
about how to succeed. Every life has disappoint- 
ments. Success depends heavily on what we learn 
and do in the aftermath of failure. Secondly, if 
you think about your most satisfying achieve- 
ments, it is doubtful that any of them came easily, 
without self-discipline, hard work, and sustained 
commitment. The challenges of self-control are 
reminders that positive psychology isn’t just about 
the good things in life. It is also about the interre- 
lation, mutual dependence, and importance of the 
positive and the negative. Think of it this way: If 
you took away everything you have learned from 
the bad events in your life, how happy or success- 
ful would you be? 

The specific question addressed by self- 
regulation research is this: Once people have 
selected a goal, how do they stay on task to ensure 
its achievement? In everyday terms, attaining impor- 
tant goals is often regarded as requiring discipline, 
hard work, persistence in the face of obstacles, 
and the ability to resist and overcome short-term 
impulses in order to gain longer-term satisfactions. 
Many of these everyday understandings are reflected 
in a growing psychological literature describing self- 
control and the process of self-regulation. Research 
has identified many differences among the types 
of goals and processes that lead to progress and 
achievement, and those that lead to failure and 
frustration. Describing these differences is a major 
purpose of this chapter. 


Self-Regulation and Self-Control 


THE VALUE OF SELF-CONTROL 


Self-control and self-regulation refer to people’s 
ability to initiate and guide their actions toward the 
achievement of a desired future goal (Karolyi, 1999). 
Self-regulation may involve organizing actions over 
long periods of time, such as the 4 years required to 
obtain a college degree, or over very short periods, 
such as a dieter resisting a momentary impulse to 
eat the ice cream he knows is sitting in his freezer. 
The importance of people’s ability to control and 
direct the course of their lives has been documented 
extensively by research. Self-control has consistently 
been linked to positive outcomes, and lack of self- 
control to negative outcomes (Baumeister, 1998; 
Peterson & Seligman, 2004; Shapiro, Schwartz, & 
Astin, 1996). 

In a series of classic studies, Walter Mischel 
and his colleagues studied young children’s ability 
to delay gratification (e.g., Mischel, 1974; Mischel, 
Ebbesen, & Zeiss, 1972). Using a research paradigm 
often referred to as the “marshmallow test” 
(Goleman, 1995), children were given a choice 
between having one marshmallow right now, or 
getting two marshmallows after the researcher 
returned from running an errand. Most children 
chose the two-marshmallow option. During their 
wait, children could ring a bell at any time and the 
experimenter would return, but with only one 
marshmallow. Significant differences were shown 
in individual children’s ability to delay gratification 
during the 15 minutes that the researcher was gone. 
Subsequent research found that this simple test of 
children’s ability to delay gratification was related to 
future outcomes (see Goleman, 1995, 1998; Mischel 
& Mendoza-Denton, 2003). Compared to the more 
impulsive children, those children who resisted 
immediate temptations went on to become more 
socially and academically competent adolescents, 
coped more effectively with stress, and achieved 
significantly higher college placement scores. 

Self-control and self-regulation abilities are 
critical components of health, happiness, and com- 
petence. High self-control has been related to bet- 
ter personal adjustment, less psychopathology, 
healthier relationships, enhanced social skills, and 
fewer problems with addictive behaviors such 
as smoking and drug abuse (see Baumeister, 
Heatherton, & Tice, 1994; Peterson & Seligman, 
2004). Self-control has also been identified as one 
of the most significant predictors of college grades. 


A study of 200 college students examined the pre- 
dictive power of high school grades, SAT scores, 
and 32 different personality variables, including 
several measures of self-control (Wolfe & Johnson, 
1995). High school grades were the top predictor 
of college grades. However, self-control was the 
second-best predictor, followed by SAT scores. 
Particularly interesting is the fact that, of 32 person- 
ality traits assessed in the study, only self-control 
was related to college grades. Students with good 
self-control abilities performed significantly better 
in college. Because of its relation to college suc- 
cess, Wolfe and Johnson suggest that assessment of 
self-control might be a valuable addition to college 
admission procedures. 

In a similar vein, low self-control and self- 
regulatory failure appear to underlie a variety of per- 
sonal and social problems, such as overspending, 
drug addictions, obesity, gambling, school failure, 
and criminal behavior (Baumeister et al., 1994; 
Carver, 2005). In their book titled, A General Theory 
of Crime, Gottfredson and Hirschi (1990) argue that 
deficiencies in self-control may be a fundamental 
cause of criminal behavior. Some evidence suggests 
that parental supervision plays a key role in the 
development of self-control among children and 
their subsequent likelihood of engaging in delin- 
quent behavior (e.g., Buckner, Mezzacappa, & 
Beardslee, 2003; Luthar, 1999; McLoyd, 1998). 
Parents who closely monitor their children’s behav- 
ior and whereabouts may assist their children in 
developing an internalized self-monitoring and self- 
control system. Conversely, a lack of parental super- 
vision may lead to poor self-control and inability to 
delay gratification. 


PERSONAL GOALS 
AND SELF-REGULATION 


The ability to forgo short-term rewards in preference 
for longer-term benefits is clearly important in achiev- 
ing our personal goals. However, working toward dis- 
tant goals is a complex process that involves more 
than resisting immediate temptations. People must 
monitor and adjust their behavior over time, stay 
focused on the long-term goal, and complete the tasks 
and develop the skills necessary for goal attainment. 
Two major theories have been proposed to describe 
the self-regulation process: control theory and self- 
discrepancy theory. Each theory postulates a similar 
set of variables that affect goal-directed behavior, but 
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they differ in their predictions about the emotional 
outcomes and motivational bases of self-regulation. 


Control Theory 


Control theory provides a somewhat idealized model 
of self-regulation based on “feedback loops” that are 
used to control some process relative to a given refer- 
ence point (Austin & Vancouver, 1996; Carver & 
Scheier, 1982, 1998). The feedback loop is often 
referred to as “TOTE,” which stands for test, operate, 
test, and exit. The thermostat on your home furnace/ 
air conditioner provides an example (see Figure 1). 
You set the thermostat at 72 degrees (thermostat value 
setting) and the thermostat compares the room tem- 
perature to this standard (comparator test). If the test 
result is below or above the 72-degree standard 
(sensed temperature) the furnace/air conditioner is 
turned on (operate, turn on heater/air conditioner). 
When the room temperature reaches the thermostat 
setting, the furnace/air conditioner is shut-off (exit). 
The TOTE feedback loop requires a reference value 
or standard, a monitoring/testing system, and an oper- 
ating system strong enough to reduce the discrepancy 
between the current state and the standard. Control 
theory highlights how people use goals as references 
for directing and regulating action over time. 


Thermostat 

; > 
Setting Value 
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Temperature Heater 
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FIGURE 1 TOTE Components of a Feedback Loop 


The comparator “tests” the room temperature, the 
heater/air conditioner “operates,” changing the room 
temperature (effect on environment) and “exits” (shuts-off) 
when thermostat setting is achieved. A variety of factors 
(e.g., sunlight & wind) effect when and how much the 
operate function cycle is required. Source: Carver, C. S., & 
Scheier, M. F. (1998). On the self-regulation of behavior. 
New York: Cambridge University Press. Copyright 
Cambridge University Press. Reprinted with permission. 


According to control theory, when people 
pursue positive goals (e.g., getting a good job after 
college), their self-regulation efforts are focused on 
reducing the discrepancy between the current state 
and a future goal. By successfully completing 
requirements in their program of study, students 
move closer to graduation and the opportunity to 
find a desirable job. Control theory predicts that the 
emotions experienced during goal-directed actions 
depend on the person’s rate of progress toward 
future goals. Positive emotions result when people 
make greater-than-expected progress in achieving 
their goals. Negative emotions result from less-than- 
expected progress. A student who takes a higher- 
than-normal credit load and sees that she might 
graduate in 3% years is likely to be happier than a 
student who has dropped or had to repeat courses 
and is consequently looking at a 44-year college 
career. These emotional consequences are inde- 
pendent of the amount of actual discrepancy 
between where we are now and where we want to 
go. A college freshman is not necessarily less happy 
than a college junior, just because he or she has 4 
years to go and the junior only has 2 years left. 
According to control theory, it is one’s rate of 
progress toward the goal that is critical. 


Self-Discrepancy Theory 


According to self-discrepancy theory, self- 
regulation is directed by “self-guides,” which involve 
comparisons between the actual self, the ideal self, 
and “ought self” (Higgins, 1987, 1996, 1997, 1998). 
The actual self represents a person’s beliefs about the 
qualities he or she actually possesses in the present. 
The ideal self defines our ultimate goals in terms of 
the abilities and qualities we would ideally like to 
possess. The “ought self” refers to social obligations, 
responsibilities, moral convictions, and duties that 
define who we think we ought to be (e.g., a good 
parent or employee). In contrast to control theory, 
self-discrepancy theory views the magnitude of the 
discrepancies between our actual self, ideal self, and 
ought self as the bases for positive and negative emo- 
tions. When there is no discrepancy between the cur- 
rent actual self and the ought or ideal self, people 
experience positive emotions and are motivated to 
maintain this congruence. However, when people fall 
short of their ideals and “oughts” (their moral convic- 
tions or obligations), they experience negative emo- 
tions. Ideal—actual self-discrepancies are associated 
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with disappointment, dissatisfaction, and sadness. 
Ought-actual discrepancies seem to produce feelings 
of unease, threat, and fear. These negative emotions 
motivate attempts to reduce the discrepancy through 
self-guided, goal-directed behavior. 

Both control theory and self-discrepancy the- 
ory assume that discrepancies are central to self- 
regulation, but make different predictions about 
their emotional consequences. What might explain 
the different emotional effects of discrepancies pos- 
tulated by the two theories? Preliminary evidence for 
one possibility has been suggested by Boldero and 
Francis (2002), who argue that the reference values 
people use in self-regulated behavior may serve two 
separate evaluative functions. Reference values may 
be used as standards to assess the self in the 
present, and they can also serve as future goals to be 
achieved over time. Self-discrepancy theory is 
focused on how the current self stacks up against 
the standards of an ideal and ought self. When refer- 
ence values are used as standards to assess a desired 
state for the self in the present, discrepancies signify 
that we have fallen short of where we want to be 
and therefore, negative emotional consequences 
may result. In contrast, within control theory, refer- 
ence values function as future goals for the self. 
Proponents of control theory note that, by defini- 
tion, people are always falling short of their future 
goals in the sense that they have not yet achieved 
them (see Carver & Scheier, 1998). However, the 
discrepancy between our current state and a future 
goal does not necessarily cause negative feelings. 
Setting a desirable future goal is a positive event that 
gives us a sense of purpose and direction. When we 
are oriented toward future desirable outcomes, what 
matters is how fast we are moving toward these out- 
comes. That is, the rate of discrepancy reduction— 
not the size of the discrepancy—determines the 
emotions we are likely to experience. In summary, 
the emotional effects of self-evaluation relative to 
future goals seem to depend on our rate of progress 
in attaining them. However, when self-evaluations 
are made relative to standards that describe desired 
states of the self in the present, then positive and 
negative emotions may be more influenced by the 
size of the discrepancy. Because our focus here is 
on how people make progress toward their per- 
sonal goals over time, we will emphasize the control 
theory view of self-regulation. 

Applied to the pursuit of personal goals, control 
theory describes self-regulation in terms of three 


components: standards, monitoring, and strength. 
Successful self-regulation requires clear standards 
indicating when a goal has been achieved, effective 
monitoring of progress toward a goal, and the per- 
sonal strength to overcome the temptations, diver- 
sions, and procrastinations that might take us off- 
course. Failures in self-regulation can involve any of 
these three components. Without clear goals and stan- 
dards, it is difficult to gauge both progress and attain- 
ment. An abstract, non-specific goal, such as a desire 
to “be a better person,” is impossible to achieve with- 
out specifying the behavioral standards that will be 
used to define and evaluate “better.” Lack of effective 
monitoring may also short-circuit successful self- 
regulation. People who want to cut down on their 
smoking or alcohol consumption are doomed to fail 
from the beginning if they do not keep track of how 
many cigarettes or drinks they have each day. The 
strength and self-discipline to stick to your goals and 
conform to the standards you have set for yourself are 
also essential. Any dieter can tell you that food temp- 
tations abound during a diet. These would include all 
the foods you “can’t” eat, but that look so good on a 
restaurant menu, countless television and magazine 
ads for scrumptious-looking foods, and the cookie 
and dessert section of the grocery store. 

Unfortunately, research does not fall neatly 
into the three boxes of standards, monitoring, and 
strengths. Further, the three aspects of the self- 
regulation processes are interconnected. For exam- 
ple, certain types of goal standards create problems 
in self-control strength and monitoring. Our discus- 
sion will focus on the differences between effective 
and ineffective self-regulation. Factors related to 
standards, monitoring, and strength help explain the 
“when, why, and how” of successful and failed reg- 
ulation of goal-directed behavior. 


PLANNING FOR SELF-REGULATION 
SUCCESS 


Research shows that much of our success or failure in 
self-regulation is determined before the fact. That is, 
the plans we make before actively pursuing a goal 
have much to do with our success. Gollwitzer 
(1999) makes an important distinction between goal 
intentions and implementation intentions. Goal 
intentions refer to our desire to achieve a certain 
outcome. Implementation intentions define our 
plan of action by specifying the exact steps necessary 
to achieve the goal. An implementation intention is a 
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plan that says, “When situation x arises, I will perform 
response y.” (Gollwitzer, p. 494). So, for example, 
wanting to exercise more is a goal intention, whereas 
planning to ride an exercise bike for 30 minutes every 
day while watching the evening news describes an 
implementation intention. Specifying implementation 
intentions is a key element in getting started on your 
goals and has been consistently linked to better goal 
attainment. A goal intention without an implementa- 
tion plan is not an effective basis for goal-directed 
self-regulation, particularly for more difficult and 
challenging goals. This was clearly shown in studies 
conducted by Gollwitzer and Brandstatter (1997). 


Focus on Research: Planning 
Makes a Difference 


In their first study, university students were asked to 
describe a difficult and an easy project that they 
intended to complete during the winter break. 
Projects included such things as writing a class paper, 
working on resolving family conflicts, and participat- 
ing in athletic activities. Students were also asked if 
they had specific plans about when, where, and how 
to get started on each project. Project completion was 
checked after students returned to school. For diffi- 
cult projects, implementation intentions were clearly 
related to successful completion. Two-thirds of the 
students who had made implementation plans fin- 
ished their projects. Only one-fourth of the students 
who had not made implementation plans finished 
their winter break projects. In other words, without 
specific plans for implementing their goals, most stu- 
dents failed to achieve them. For easier projects, 
implementation plans were unrelated to completion 
rates. Whether they had made plans or not, 80% of 
the students finished their less difficult projects. 

In Gollwitzer and Brandstatter’s second study, 
students were asked to write a report on how they 
spent Christmas Eve. This report was supposedly 
going to be used for a study of how people celebrate 
holidays in modern times. Students were instructed to 
write their reports no later than 48 hours after 
December 24 and send the report to the experimenter. 
Half of the students in the study were asked to form 
implementation intentions by describing exactly when 
and where they would write the report. The other 
half were not instructed to make implementation 
plans. The value of thinking ahead was again shown, 
with 75% of students who made implementation 
plans returning their reports within the 48-hour 


period, and only 33% of the non-implementation 
group completing their reports on time. 

In addition to their value in achieving difficult 
goals, implementation intentions are particularly 
useful for people with poor self-regulation skills. 
Studies have shown that creating implementation 
plans increases the effectiveness of self-regulating 
behaviors among samples of people with schizo- 
phrenia, drug-addicted individuals going through 
withdrawal, and people with injuries to the frontal 
lobes of the brain (Brandstatter, Lengfelder, & 
Gollwitzer, 2001). Health-promoting goals such as 
screening for breast cancer, exercising for cardiovas- 
cular wellness, and taking medications on schedule 
are also enhanced by having people form imple- 
mentation intentions in advance (see Gollwitzer, 
1999 for a review). 


Why Planning Helps 


Developing clear and specific implementation inten- 
tions seems to enhance goal achievement by creating 
mental and environmental markers that make self- 
regulation more efficient, more automatic, and less 
susceptible to distractions and procrastination. Most of 
us lead busy lives. We have multiple goals we want to 
achieve and many demands on our time. Without 
imposing some structure on our lives, we can easily 
get caught up in the bustle of daily events and feel 
like we haven’t accomplished anything. Connecting 
personal goals to specifics plans concerning how, 
when, and where we will work on them makes our 
goals easier to remember and access. By specifying a 
time and place for a goal activity, we create environ- 
mental cues that may lead to a relatively automatic 
activation of goal-directed behavior. For example, 
consider a student who decides to study for a difficult 
economics class after lunch every Tuesday and 
Thursday from 1 to 3 PM in her dorm room, while her 
roommate is at work. Over time, this behavior may 
not require much conscious effort or self-control to 
activate. That is, studying economics at a specific 
time and place may become a routine, like taking a 
shower every morning. Few of us make plans for tak- 
ing showers. We just automatically do it because it’s 
part of our daily ritual. Gollwitzer (1999) believes 
implementation intentions contribute to effective self- 
regulation by “passing the control of one’s behavior to 
the environment” (p. 495) and thereby bypassing 
some of the distractions and temptations that affect 
more conscious, effortful self-control. 
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AUTOMATIC ACTIVATION OF GOAL BEHAVIORS 
Gollwitzer’s (1999) conclusions are supported by 
studies of automaticity in behavior control. 
Research by Bargh and his colleagues provides 
extensive support for the value of environmentally 
activated and relatively automatic goal-directed 
behavior (Bargh, 1996; Bargh & Chartrand, 1999; 
Wegner & Bargh, 1998). With enough repetition and 
consistent pairing of internal and external events, 
many behaviors can “run off” with little or no con- 
scious control. Driving a car serves as an example. 
A beginning driver has to pay close, conscious 
attention to steering, signaling, monitoring sur- 
rounding traffic, braking, and checking mirrors. 
Experienced drivers do all these things automati- 
cally. Our ability to listen to the radio or converse 
with fellow passengers while driving, are possible 
because the adjustments necessary to respond to 
changes in the driving environment (e.g., stop 
signs, changes in the speed of the car in front of 
you, etc.) can be made without requiring con- 
sciously controlled actions. The value of such 
“automatic guidance systems” (Bargh & Chartrand, 
1999, p. 476) is that they efficiently and effectively 
control behavior without imposing a penalty in 
energy expenditure. In contrast, conscious self-con- 
trol comes with an energy price tag. When we are 
forced to drive on icy roads or during a rainstorm, 
the concentration required often leaves us 
exhausted at the end of the trip. 


CONSERVING SELF-CONTROL RESOURCES Self- 
regulation often requires both mental and physical 
exertion and appears to be a limited resource that 
can be depleted (Baumeister, 1998). Much like a 
muscle that tires with exercise, the strength of peo- 
ple’s self-control ability appears to weaken with 
repeated use. Research by Baumeister and his col- 
league has shown that self-control in one activity 
reduces self-control in subsequent activities 
(Baumeister, Bratslavsky, Muraven, & Tice, 1998; 
Baumeister et al., 1994; Muraven & Baumeister, 
2000). In a variety of studies involving two consecu- 
tive self-control tasks, people consistently per- 
formed more poorly on the second task. Even 
relatively minor acts of self-control seem to deplete 
the strength of our self-control abilities. People who 
exercised self-control by eating vegetables instead 
of available chocolates, or who suppressed their 
emotional responses to a movie had greater diffi- 
culty and were less persistent in solving a subsequent 


puzzle task, compared to those without the prior 
self-control demands. A recent study suggests that 
the energy necessary for self-control may be tied to 
blood glucose levels (Gailliot et al., 2007). The brain 
relies heavily on glucose for the energy to carry out 
its many functions, especially those effortful execu- 
tive function such as self-control. Gailliot and his 
colleagues found that blood glucose levels were in 
fact reduced by self-control tasks and that, after this 
glucose reduction, poor performance followed. For 
our discussion, the idea of self-control as a limited 
resource suggests that planning ahead facilitates 
goal achievement by increasing automaticity, which 
helps preserve our limited supply of self-control 
energies. 


Commitment and Confidence 


Commitment and confidence are two other impor- 
tant factors that contribute to successful goal striv- 
ing. People who are both committed to their goals 
and confident in their ability to achieve them are 
much more likely to be successful (e.g., Brunstein, 
1993). Commitment refers to our degree of deter- 
mination, responsibility, and willingness to perse- 
vere over time in the face of obstacles that may 
threaten goal achievement (Austin & Vancouver, 
1996; Brickman, 1987). Commitment means mak- 
ing a decision and then following through on it 
(Fehr, 1988). 

Confidence is related to people’s beliefs about 
their ability to accomplish what they want to accom- 
plish. Self-efficacy, a widely studied measure of con- 
fidence, has been consistently shown to enhance 
goal achievement (Maddux, 2002). Self-efficacy is 
defined as a belief in one’s competence to produce 
desirable outcomes through one’s own efforts 
(Bandura, 1977, 1997). Albert Bandura emphasized 
the task-specific nature of people’s perceived com- 
petence. While some people may possess general 
confidence, most people’s confidence varies in rela- 
tion to the situation and the specific task. So you 
may have high self-efficacy about social relation- 
ships and meeting new people, but lower self-effi- 
cacy concerning your ability to increase your 
gradepoint average. Or, you may feel confident 
about your math abilities, but much less confident 
about writing extensive term papers. 

Commitment and confidence work together to 
increase our persistence and perseverance when 
we confront obstacles in the pursuit of our goals 
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(Carver & Scheier, 2003). They provide a source of 
resilience and determination in the face of the 
inevitable setbacks and difficulties we encounter 
when striving toward important and challenging 
goals. For example, commitment plays a prominent 
role in several theories of marital satisfaction and 
stability (see Berscheid & Reis, 1998, for a review). 
Because every marriage involves periods of conflict 
and unhappiness, a strong commitment to marriage, 
spouse, and family helps people get through the 
hard times. In a similar vein, self-efficacy has been 
related to greater effort, persistence in the face of 
failure, and successful goal attainment. In the area of 
health behaviors, for example, individuals with high 
self-efficacy are more likely to succeed at efforts to 
quit smoking, abstain from drinking alcohol, main- 
tain physical fitness, and endure the pain of arthritis 
and migraine headaches (Bandura, 1999; Maddux, 
1995, 2002; Salovey, Rothman, & Rodin, 1998). 

The dual importance of commitment and con- 
fidence for goal achievement and well-being was 
specifically assessed in a study by Brunstein (1993). 
At the beginning of the fall semester, college stu- 
dents were asked to describe their most important 
personal goals for the next several months. Students 
described a variety of goals including learning 
enough Spanish to be able to study in Spain, learn- 
ing to better manage their finances, improving a 
relationship with a romantic partner, learning to be 
more assertive, and becoming more independent 
from parents. Students rated each goal according to 
how committed they were to achieving it, and their 
confidence in its attainability. Subjective well-being 
(SWB) measures were taken at four separate inter- 
vals during the semester. To assess the stability of 
the commitment and confidence variables, these 
constructs were also measured during four follow- 
up testing periods. 

Consistent with control theory’s predictions, 
results showed that progress toward goal achieve- 
ment had a positive influence on well-being. 
Brunstein’s results also provide clear evidence for 
the interaction between commitment and perceived 
attainability in determining both progress toward 
goals and positive changes in well-being. Students 
who expressed high commitment and described 
favorable conditions for goal attainment showed 
increased well-being over the span of the study. On 
the other hand, students with high goal commit- 
ment, but low appraisals of attainability experienced 
decreases in well-being. As Brunstein notes, high 


commitment to a goal (perhaps indicating a goal’s 
importance to the individual) sets the stage for the 
well-being effects of goal pursuit. Some commit- 
ment seems to be a necessary condition for success. 
However, whether goal striving will result in goal 
progress and increased or decreased well-being 
depends on a person’s confidence and assessment 
of goal attainability. High commitment by itself is 
not enough. 


GOALS THAT CREATE SELF-REGULATION 
PROBLEMS 


Approach versus Avoidance Goals 


A substantial amount of research shows that the 
process of self-regulation is quite different when 
people think of a goal in terms of approaching a 
desirable outcome, rather than avoiding an undesir- 
able one. Any sports fan knows that the strategy and 
play of a team can be very different depending on 
whether the team is focused on winning the game 
or on protecting a lead. Playing “not to lose” can be 
effective, but it can also backfire. For our important 
personal goals, an avoidant strategy would not gen- 
erally be recommended. Many studies suggest that 
people who focus on avoiding certain outcomes 
(e.g., failing a college class) generally perform 
worse than those who think of their goals as striving 
toward positive outcomes (e.g., getting a good 
grade). This is true, in part, because of the inherent 
self-regulation problems involved in avoidance 
goals that seem to undermine people’s sense of 
competence. 

Approach goals are positive outcomes that 
people hope to move toward, or maintain (e.g., get 
along better with a roommate, stay physically fit). 
The approach goal functions as a positive standard 
and self-regulation is oriented toward reducing the 
discrepancy between this standard and the current 
state. A college student wanting to earn an “A” ina 
particular class is likely to monitor his understanding 
of class material, keep track of his scores on assign- 
ments and exams, and adjust his study habits accord- 
ing to the progress he is making toward getting the 
“A.” The larger the discrepancy between his current 
grade and his “A” standard, the harder he will need 
to work. The focus of self-regulation is discrepancy 
reduction. Avoidance goals, on the other hand, are 
negative outcomes that people hope to avoid, or 
prevent (e.g., stop arguing with a roommate, avoid 
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gaining weight). The avoidance goal functions as a 
negative standard and self-regulation is oriented 
toward increasing the discrepancy with the current 
state. In other words, the farther away we are from 
things we want to avoid, the better. 

Research comparisons of approach and avoid- 
ance goals typically begin by having people list their 
important personal goals. An individual’s number of 
approach goals versus his or her number of avoid- 
ance goals is used to establish an index of the relative 
dominance of an approach or avoidance orientation. 
These goal orientations are then related to measures 
of well-being and goal progress and achievement. 
For example, Emmons and Kaiser (1996) found that 
people with a large number of avoidance goals 
reported higher levels of emotional distress (particu- 
larly anxiety) and more physical symptoms than 
those with approach goals. Both global and daily 
report measures of emotions showed that negative 
moods were associated with pursuing avoidance 
goals. In a similar vein, studies by Elliot and col- 
leagues found that college students with many avoid- 
ance goals experienced more problems in making 
progress toward their goals, and decreased physical 
and emotional well-being over a 4-month semester 
(Elliot & Sheldon, 1998; Elliot, Sheldon, & Church, 
1997). Other researchers have connected avoidance 
goals to poorer marital satisfaction (e.g., King & 
Emmons, 1991), less satisfying friendships (e.g., 
Elliot, Gable, & Mapes, 2006), less positive psy- 
chotherapy outcomes (e.g., Elliot & Church, 2002), 
poorer physical health (e.g., Elliot & Sheldon, 1998), 
and less perceived progress toward and satisfaction 
with goal achievement (e.g., Elliot & Sheldon, 1997). 

Both approach and avoidance motivations are 
implied in any goal. A desire to do well at some- 
thing, for example, implies a desire not to do 
poorly. Similarly, a goal to avoid failure implies 
some motivation to succeed. Given their underlying 
connection, why should thinking about goals in 
terms of avoiding a negative outcome rather than 
approaching a positive outcome make such a differ- 
ence? In our social relationships, why should a 
desire to avoid disagreements and conflicts with 
others, or to avoid being hurt or rejected by friends 
undermine relationships, while a desire to be more 
complimentary toward others, or to share more 
enjoyable activities with friends promote good rela- 
tionships? In a therapy context, why should a goal 
of not being so shy or moody, or not letting little 
things create so much upset be less helpful than 


goals of achieving a better understanding of per- 
sonal feelings, being more accepting of oneself, or 
becoming more confident in social situations? A 
number of cognitive, emotional, and behavioral 
mechanisms appear to be responsible for the debili- 
tating effects of avoidance goals. 


WHY AVOIDANCE GOALS ARE DIFFICULT TO REGULATE 
First, it is easier to regulate and monitor approach 
goals than avoidance goals. For approach goals, peo- 
ple only need to identify one effective path to be 
successful (Schwarz, 1990). For avoidance goals, 
people have to identify and block all possible paths 
to the undesirable outcome. This requires constant 
monitoring and vigilance. If your goal is to do some- 
thing nice for a good friend, you only have to find 
one thing. If your goal is not to offend others, you 
must be alert in all your social interactions to any 
signs of negative reactions and make adjustments 
to your behavior if you find them. As our earlier 
discussion suggested, the energy required for self- 
regulation appears to be a limited resource. The 
constant monitoring required for avoidance goals 
may break down the self-regulation process if this 
energy is depleted over time. 

Secondly, avoidance goals, by their very nature, 
seem to evoke anxiety, threat, and self-defensiveness 
(e.g., Elliot & Church, 1997; Elliot & Sheldon, 1997, 
1998). Dieters know that avoiding sweets and fatty 
foods is no fun. Dieters may worry about their ability 
to resist temptation and feel guilt from the occasional 
failure. Dieters also face constant reminders of threats 
to their diets in the form of appealing, but forbidden 
foods seen in stores, on television, and in magazines. 
All these factors contribute to high rates of dieting 
failure and the unpleasant experience of dieting. The 
anxiety and stress caused by heightened sensitivity to 
negative information decreases self-regulatory effec- 
tiveness and may therefore undermine goal progress 
and achievement (Baumeister et al., 1994; Higgins, 
1996; Wegner, 1994). 

Third, avoidance goals have been associated 
with decreased feelings of competence, self-esteem, 
intrinsic enjoyment, and self-determination (e.g., Elliot 
& Church, 2002; Elliot & Sheldon, 1998; Elliot et al., 
2006). These factors may mediate and help explain 
why the negative emotions and self-regulation prob- 
lems involved in avoidance goals are so often related 
to negative outcomes, dissatisfaction with progress, 
and lower emotional/physical well-being. Simply put, 
regulatory difficulties and frustrations may undermine 
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our feelings of competence and self-esteem by con- 
stantly raising the possibility that we will fail. 

Fourth, avoidance goals are less likely to be 
experienced as freely chosen and intrinsically enjoy- 
able (two factors found to enhance well-being and 
goal achievement). It is easy to think of negative 
goals (such as “not being such a perfectionist” or 
“cutting down on alcohol consumption”) as self- 
imposed pressures that make people feel compelled 
to overcome a habitual or pleasurable behavior. 
Avoiding long-standing habits and activities we like 
because we feel we “have to” is unlikely to be fun or 
pleasant. In view of the connections among avoid- 
ance goals, regulatory problems, and reduced feel- 
ings of competence, esteem, enjoyment, and general 
well-being, the pursuit of avoidance goals is generally 
regarded as a significant source of personal vulnera- 
bility (e.g., Elliot & Sheldon, 1997, 1998). That is, peo- 
ple whose personal goals are oriented primarily 
toward avoiding negative outcomes appear to be at 
risk for a variety of negative experiences that under- 
mine their well-being. 

Finally, some of the problems associated with 
avoidance goals may be related to the motives that 
underlie them. Life experiences can dictate whether 
we are oriented toward approach or avoidance goals 
in specific areas of our lives. For example, a heart 
attack caused by clogged arteries is likely to lead a 
person to avoid fatty foods. However, people also 
vary in their general goal orientation, with some peo- 
ple having what Higgins (1996, 1998) describes as a 
promotion focus and some a prevention focus. In 
Higgins’ self-discrepancy theory, discussed earlier in 
this chapter, the self plays a prominent role in the 
selection and general focus of personal goals and 
as a guide for self-regulated behaviors. Higgins 
describes an ideal self-guide as the basis for a pro- 
motion focus, whereas an ought self-guide underlies 
a prevention focus. The relative strength of a promo- 
tion or prevention focus may originate with different 
parenting styles. Parents who are primarily focused 
on nurturing their children want to encourage posi- 
tive experiences, reward independence, and help 
their children develop the ability to overcome chal- 
lenges. Their fundamental message is, “this is what I 
ideally would like you to do.” Parents with a preven- 
tion focus are more concerned with avoiding nega- 
tive outcomes concerning their child’s safety and 
meeting social obligations such as following rules 
of good conduct. Their message is “this is not what I 
believe you should do.” 


The two different parenting styles are assumed 
to lead children to adopt different orientations toward 
their own personal goals. Parents concerned with 
nurturing goals may contribute to the development of 
an ideal self-regulatory system with a promotion 
focus on approach goals, aspirations, and attempts to 
fulfill a positive self-image. On the other hand, pri- 
mary parental concern over what children should 
not do may lead to the adoption of an ought self- 
regulatory system with a prevention focus on avoid- 
ance goals related to security and meeting social 
obligations and duties. In line with Higgins’ analysis, 
recent studies find that people do differ in their gen- 
eral approach and avoidance motivations, and these 
differences are related to well-being. Updegraff, 
Gable, and Taylor (2004) found that people oriented 
toward approaching rewards and positive experi- 
ences selectively used positive experiences as the 
basis for their daily well-being judgments. Avoidance- 
oriented individuals did not show this selectivity, and 
showed much stronger negative emotional reactions 
to everyday negative events that, in turn, contributed 
to their lowered life satisfaction ratings. 

Researchers have also investigated specific 
motives that underlie approach and avoidance ori- 
entations for achievement and relationship goals. 
People who focus on avoiding failure may have a 
fear of failure as a basic achievement motive (e.g., 
Elliot & Sheldon, 1997). In a similar vein, people 
who worry about preventing negative relationship 
experiences may be motivated by an underlying fear 
of rejection (e.g., Elliot et al., 2006). Elliot and col- 
leagues found that hope for affiliation with others, 
as a general social motive, was highly predictive of 
approach friendship goals, positive relationship 
experiences, less loneliness, and increased well- 
being over time. In contrast, a fear-of-rejection 
motive was associated with negative friendship 
goals, such as avoiding conflicts, embarrassment, 
betrayal, or being hurt by friends. Individuals with 
an avoidance orientation experienced more negative 
relationship events, more loneliness, and more 
physical symptoms (such as headache, upset stom- 
ach, dizziness, and sore muscles). 


Goal Conflict 


People typically have multiple goals that occupy 
their efforts and attention in a given time frame. The 
interrelationship of our many goals has important 
implications for our ability to direct and regulate 
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efforts toward their achievement. Conflict among 
personal goals can be a significant source of distress 
and unhappiness (e.g., Emmons & King, 1998; Palys 
& Little, 1983). Studies have linked such conflict to a 
wide variety of emotional and physical problems 
such as obesity, heart disease, and depression (see 
Emmons, 1999b, for a review). Goal conflict occurs 
when the pursuit of one goal interferes with the 
achievement of one or more other goals that a per- 
son also wants to attain. Goal conflict may involve 
competition for limited resources such as time, 
money, and energy. Activity aimed at accomplishing 
one goal reduces the resources available for the pur- 
suit of others. For example, a desire to develop a 
successful professional career may take both time 
and energy away from an equally important desire 
to spend time with one’s spouse and children. 
Conflict may also arise because two goals are inher- 
ently incompatible. In Emmons and King’s (1988) 
study, people were asked to rate the degree of inter- 
ference between all possible pairings of their per- 
sonal goals. One participant described the following 
two goals that appear to be highly incompatible: “to 
appear more intelligent than I am,” and “to always 
present myself in an honest light” (Emmons & King, 
1988, p. 1042). How can a person fulfill a desire to 
create a somewhat dishonest appearance of their 
actual intelligence and be honest with others at the 
same time? 

Carver and Scheier (1998) suggest that many 
goal conflicts boil down to scheduling problems. 
That is, people have multiple goals, but limited 
time and energy. Gollwitzer’s (1999) emphasis on 
the importance of implementation intentions, in the 
form of conscious plans about how goals are to 
be achieved, might be one solution to many goal 
conflicts. Specifying a time and place for working 
on each important goal may reduce feelings of con- 
flict and enhance success in achieving multiple 
goals. Success may also involve establishing priori- 
ties and making trade-offs among various important 
goals. Both of your text authors, for example, 
have women in their classes who are starting their 
college careers in the aftermath of divorces. Many 
of these women have young children, jobs, and 
full-time college course loads. How do they do it? 
One woman described how every hour of her day 
from 6 o’clock in the morning until 11 o’clock at 
night was scheduled with specific activities, includ- 
ing taking her kids to daycare, going to class, work- 
ing, spending family time, and studying. As long as 


she or her children didn’t get sick or her employer 
didn’t demand extra hours at work, she could fit 
everything into this hectic schedule. When her 
schedule did break down (usually because of sick 
kids), her priorities were with her family; school 
came second. As a result, she typically ended up 
with B’s in her classes because her exam grades 
were often either A’s or C’s, depending on the time 
her schedule allowed for schoolwork. Consistent 
with the research on goal conflict, she described 
her life as very stressful and was looking forward to 
a more “normal” life after graduation. 

A recent study suggests that people who find 
ways to make their multiple goals work together 
can increase their level of engagement and persist- 
ence in goal-directed actions. Riediger and Freund 
(2004) assessed both intergoal interference and 
intergoal facilitation among people’s personal goals. 
Intergoal facilitation refers to cases where the 
pursuit of one goal at the same time enhances the 
odds of success in achieving another goal. This may 
occur because of mutual facilitation or because 
work on one goal overlaps with the other, thereby 
helping to achieve both. Consider a college student 
who has the following personal goals: getting good 
grades, learning about careers in his or her chosen 
field of study, and making new friends. If each of 
these goals is pursued independently, there is some 
potential for conflict in the time and energy 
required for each. However, joining a campus 
organization or club devoted to the student’s major 
might contribute to enhanced success toward all 
three goals. Such organizations often serve social, 
career, and academic functions by providing oppor- 
tunities for students with the same career interests 
to get to know each other, and by offering informa- 
tion on degree requirements, career options, and 
graduate school. Relationships with other students 
in your major are also likely to provide “insider” 
information about course requirements, research 
interests, and personalities of professors in your 
department. In short, getting involved in your major 
by joining a student group may serve multiple goals 
and pay a variety to dividends. Riediger and Freund 
found that mutually facilitating goals were associ- 
ated with higher levels of involvement in goal pur- 
suit. This effect may be due to the greater efficiency 
in the use of resources. Being able to “kill two birds 
with one stone,” as the saying goes, saves time and 
energy, and avoids the stress associated with con- 
flicting goals. 
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“Trivial Pursuits” and “Magnificent 
Obsessions” 


People’s goals may vary from the concrete and spe- 
cific, such as keeping a neat and tidy house and pre- 
senting a well-groomed personal appearance, to the 
abstract and general, such as a desire to become 
a better person or develop a closer relationship 
with God. From the perspective of control theory 
(Carver & Scheier, 1998), our personal goals contain 
both higher-level and lower-level strivings that are 
interrelated in a hierarchy. More abstract goals that 
express our important life purposes are at the top of 
the hierarchy (e.g., getting a college education). 
More concrete goals reflecting how to achieve these 
purposes are lower in the hierarchy (e.g., spend the 
next 2 hours studying for my economics quiz). This 
general relationship between abstract and concrete 
goals is complicated by the fact that people can 
think of any particular goal or action at different 
levels of abstraction. This is made clear in action 
identification theory, to be described next. 


Focus on Theory: Thinking About 
the Meaning of Our Actions 


According to action identification theory, any 
action can be identified at more than one level 
(Vallacher & Wegner, 1987). Lower-order levels refer 
to how something is done in terms of the concrete 
and specific behaviors involved. Higher-order levels 
refer to why an action is carried out in terms of 
more abstract and general reasons. For instance, a 
father helping his young son with his math home- 
work could identify or explain what he is doing in 
terms specific actions, such as answering his son’s 
questions and checking the accuracy of his work. 
The father might also identify what he is doing at a 
higher level, such as being a helpful parent or, 
higher yet, as being a good parent. 

The theory suggests that people prefer and 
gravitate toward higher-level identifications of their 
actions and maintain them as long as they are effec- 
tive. That is, we generally choose to put our actions 
in the context of larger purposes and meanings that 
explain why we are doing something, rather than 
put them in the smaller context of the specific con- 
crete behaviors that describe how we are doing 
something. However, if higher-level identifications 
prove unworkable, the theory suggests that people 
shift down to lower levels. Maintaining actions that 


are identified at a high level requires that the “how 
to” Cower-level) basis for action must be relatively 
well-learned, automatic, and easy to carry out. The 
father who defines his actions as “being a helpful 
parent” may have to shift down to specifics if he 
doesn’t already understand the math required by his 
son’s homework. That is, if he discovers he can’t be 
helpful, he may end up identifying what he’s doing 
as listening to his son explain the math he has to 
learn, or reading his son’s math book to figure out 
how to be helpful. 

Vallacher and Wegner (1987) argue that the 
different levels of action identification correspond to 
varying degrees of importance to the self. Low-level 
identifications, such as the father trying to under- 
stand his son’s math book, have less importance to 
the self than higher-level identifications, such as 
being a good parent. Action-level identification the- 
ory supports the general idea that higher-order goals 
and reasons for actions are more important because 
they are more related to our self-concept. We care 
about goals closely identified with the self because 
such goals are self-defining and self-expressive. The 
achievement of higher-level goals and the mainte- 
nance of high-level action identifications represent 
self-affirmation or self-completion (Wicklund & 
Gollwitzer, 1982) by providing evidence of a desired 
personal identity. A father’s success in helping his 
son with his math affirms the self-image of a good 
and helpful parent, while reading a math book does 
not. In short, maintaining our self-conception 
depends, in part, on the self-affirming evidence pro- 
vided by our actions and goal achievements. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN GOAL LEVEL 
IDENTIFICATION In addition to the general relation- 
ship between higher- and lower-level goals 
described by action identification theory, people 
also differ in the ways they characteristically think 
about their goals. Little (1989) put this difference 
dramatically, describing how some people may 
devote their lives to “magnificent obsessions,” while 
others are content with “trivial pursuits.” A similar 
theme is echoed in Waterman’s (1993) comparison 
of people who appear to be looking primarily for 
something to do versus those focused on finding 
someone to be. You might think that someone who 
pursues more abstract and self-defining goals would 
be happier and more satisfied with her life than 
someone focused only on very narrow and concrete 
goals. However, Little (1989) suggests that there may 
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be a trade-off between “manageable” and “meaning- 
ful.” For example, Emmons (1992) classified people 
as high- or low-level strivers based on measures 
along the abstract/concrete, specific/general, and 
self-reflective/non-reflective dimensions of personal 
goals. High-level strivers had goals that were more 
abstract, general, and based on self-reflection, while 
low-level strivers were at the opposite ends of these 
goal dimensions. High-level strivings were associ- 
ated with more psychological distress and depres- 
sion, while low-level strivings were related to less 
negative emotion, but more physical illness. Why 
would either a very abstract or a very concrete goal 
orientation be associated with problems? 

In line with Little’s idea of a manageable/ 
meaningful trade-off, Emmons suggests that each ori- 
entation may trade one set of problems for another. 
On the one hand, abstract goals may be more mean- 
ingful and personally expressive, but are harder to 
regulate and achieve. In Emmons’ study, high-level 
strivers listed goals such as “appearing knowledge- 
able on any and all subjects to others,” “looking at 
matters realistically,” and “keeping positive thoughts 
in my mind” (Emmons, 1999b, pp. 53-54). Emmons 
notes that these goals are admirable, but “fuzzy.” 
What specific actions would you take to appear more 
knowledgeable? How is a person to know when he is 
appearing more knowledgeable to others, or whether 
he has become more realistic? Both the actions neces- 
sary to pursue the goals and the standards for meas- 
uring goal progress and achievement are unclear. In 
addition, abstract goals are likely to be long-term 
affairs. You don’t come to appear more knowledge- 
able on all subjects overnight. All these factors make 
accomplishing abstract goals more difficult. As a 
result, people pursuing abstract goals are likely to 
experience more frustration, distress, and negative 
emotion associated with the conflict between the 
personal importance and meaningfulness of the goal 
and the difficulties encountered in pursuing and 
achieving it. 

On the other hand, concrete goals are more 
manageable in the sense that they are clearer and 
easier to accomplish, but they may be less meaning- 
ful. Low-level strivers in Emmons’ study (1999b, 
p. 53) described goals such as “Cutting down on 
frozen dinners,” “Looking well-groomed and clean 
cut,” “Keeping good posture/walking straight,” and 
“Drinking more water.” So why would a concrete 
goal orientation be associated with increased physical 
illness? Emmons (1992) notes a possible link between 


a repressive personality type and very concrete and 
narrowly defined personal goals. Repressive indivi- 
duals, deny their emotional distress and use distrac- 
tions to prevent themselves from thinking about their 
negative emotional states. Despite their denial, 
repressors have higher physiological arousal and may 
be more susceptible to psychosomatic illnesses. Low- 
level striving may reflect a repressive personality and 
a desire to avoid confronting emotionally-charged 
issues related to what is important in life. That is, 
concrete goals may function as distractions from neg- 
ative feelings and distress. People who “think small” 
may fill up their lives with many concrete and spe- 
cific goals to avoid the distress that may result from 
“thinking big.” 

Emmons (1999b) suggests that one solution 
to the manageability-meaningfulness trade-off is to 
“select concrete, manageable goals that are linked to 
personally meaningful, higher-order representa- 
tions” (p. 54). In his view, the problem with either 
an exclusively abstract or an exclusively concrete 
goal orientation is the disconnection between mean- 
ing and concrete attainability of goals. The matching 
hypothesis and Gollwitzer’s research on the benefits 
of planning reviewed earlier in this chapter support 
Emmons’ suggestion about the dual importance of 
meaning and concreteness of personal goals. 


Goal Difficulty 


The importance of both higher- and lower-level 
goals also receives indirect support from studies of 
goal-setting and performance in organizations 
(see Locke & Latham, 1990, 2002). This research 
has examined the effects of goal difficulty and speci- 
ficity on workers’ performance, rather than the con- 
crete/abstract goal dimension, but the results show 
interesting parallels. Considerable research indicates 
that encouraging workers to simply “do their best” 
seldom has the desired effect on performance. Like 
abstract goals, “doing your best” does not have a 
clear external reference by which to evaluate per- 
formance. Workers are left on their own to decide 
whether their performance is acceptable or not, and 
this results in lower levels of effort and perform- 
ance. Specific, easy goals are also ineffective in pro- 
ducing high performance. Similar to concrete goals, 
they do not engage people’s talents or deeper moti- 
vations and this results in less effort. What does 
work is providing people with both specific and dif- 
ficult goals. This combination has consistently been 
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found to produce higher levels of effort and per- 
formance. A general conclusion following from the 
performance and personal goal literature would be 
this: effective work performance and success in ful- 
fillment of personal goals both seem to require 
meaningful and challenging goals coupled with 
clear and concrete strategies for achieving them. 


The Ironic Effects of Mental Control 


Some of the most significant and difficult personal 
goals are aimed at self-improvement, such as efforts 
to control personal habits like smoking, or eating and 
drinking too much. Controling behaviors that have 
become habitual is challenging because people are 
typically plagued with thoughts and urges that 
threaten to break their resolve. Controlling these 
unwanted thoughts would make it much easier to 
stay on a diet or quit smoking. What dieter wouldn't 
like to stop thinking about food? And what smoker 
trying to quit wouldn’t wish that thoughts of ciga- 
rettes could just disappear from his mind? Along with 
various addictions and bad habits, we could add a 
host of negative emotions such as sadness, guilt, anx- 
iety, and worry to the list of things we would like to 
get out of our minds. Ironically, some attempts at self- 
control have a way of backfiring by producing the 
opposite of the intended effect. The effect is similar 
to the paradoxical effects of trying to fall sleep when 
you're having trouble doing so. You can’t “make” 
yourself go to sleep. The harder you try and the more 
you think about it, the more wide-awake you may 
become. Wegner’s ideas and research on ironic 
effects of mental control offer one explanation for 
these kinds of paradoxes of self control—when the 
more we try, the worse it gets (Wegner, 1994). 
Wegner’s initial research made a simple 
request of study participants, namely to try not to 
think of a white bear, but to ring a bell if they did 
(Wegner, 1989; Wegner, Schneider, Carter, & White, 
1987). Suppressing this simple thought was more 
difficult than you might imagine and people were 
only partly successful. Most interesting was that 
efforts to suppress the thought produced an unex- 
pected and ironic side effect. When the thought- 
suppression task was over, many participants 
experienced a strong rebound effect of thoughts 
about a white bear. In other words, attempts at sup- 
pression increased, rather than decreased the occur- 
rence of the thought. You can imagine the painful 
irony of this rebound effect for a dieter who has 


been successful in losing a desired amount of 
weight by using various distractions to avoid think- 
ing about food while dieting. If active efforts at sup- 
pression stop because of dieting success, Wegner’s 
studies would predict a rebound of intrusive 
thoughts and images of food. The person may have 
to cope with more thoughts of food than before 
going on the diet. 

Wegner and his colleagues conclude that 
“... the portrayal of suppression as the parent of 
obsession may contain a degree of truth” (Wegner 
et al., 1987, p. 11). Trying not to think about some- 
thing may increase the odds that we can’t stop think- 
ing about it. Studies support this possibility. The 
ironic effects of thought suppression are not limited 
to white bears. For example, comparisons between 
people instructed not to think about sex and those 
instructed fo think about sex found little difference 
in arousal (Wegner, Shortt, Blake, & Paige, 1990). 
Trying to suppress thoughts about sex generated as 
much excitement as thinking actively about sex. 
Another study suggests that depressed individuals 
may suffer deficits in their ability to control the occur- 
rence of negative thoughts (Wenzlaff, Wegner, & 
Roper, 1988). Depressed and non-depressed indi- 
viduals were asked to imagine themselves in an 
extremely negative situation described by a story. In 
the story, the protagonist (the main character) has an 
important interview for a highly desirable job, but for- 
gets to set the alarm clock and drives over the speed 
limit, trying to make it to the interview on time. 
Running through a yellow light results in a car crash 
in which a young infant is killed. After imagining 
themselves as the protagonist in this story, partici- 
pants were asked to record, in writing and moment 
by moment, whatever thoughts came to mind. Half of 
the participants were given the additional instruction 
not to think about the story and to make a check in 
their report every time the story came to mind. As 
you might imagine, the most common way to sup- 
press a thought is to use distraction, by thinking 
about something else. Depressed individuals were 
not only less able to suppress unwanted thoughts of 
the story, but they also used negative thoughts as dis- 
tracters. That is, their mental control ability was 
impaired compared to the non-depressed partici- 
pants, and they also used negative rather than posi- 
tive thoughts as distracters. Depressed individuals 
seem to suffer from a chronic and automatic over- 
accessibility of negative thoughts that feeds a cycle of 
negative thinking and feelings. 
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MENTAL LOAD AND THE PARADOXES OF CONTROL 
How can these paradoxical, boomerang effects of 
attempts at mental control be explained? According 
to ironic process theory (Wegner, 1994, 1997), the 
explanation lies in the interactions of two systems 
involved in mental control. One aspect of this system 
is an intentional operating process that requires con- 
scious effort and can be disrupted by an increased 
mental load (e.g., stress, distractions, time pressures, 
fatigue, or alcohol consumption). A smoker trying to 
quit uses this process to suppress or divert attention 
away from the desire to smoke. For example, if 
smoking had regularly occurred after a morning cup 
of coffee, the person might instead go for a walk, get 
busy on a task, or think about the benefits of quitting 
to control the urge to smoke. However, a second, 
ironic monitoring process is also at work in mental 
control. This process is largely unconscious, requires 
little effort, and is difficult to disrupt or stop. The 
monitoring process scans the environment, memo- 
ries, and current thoughts for any signs of the now 
forbidden object. When thoughts or urges to smoke 
are detected, they are brought into conscious aware- 
ness and the operating system is activated to sup- 
press the thought or urge to smoke. The irony is that 
long-term smokers have accumulated a large number 
of environmental and mood associations to smoking. 
Morning coffee, the end of a meal, taking a break at 
work, feelings of stress, going out to a bar, and a 
desire to relax have all likely been paired with smok- 
ing. So the monitoring process has many “forbidden” 
situations, thoughts, and feelings to detect and, 
therefore, conscious awareness of smoking is 
increased. If the operating system is unimpaired, the 
two systems work together to reduce and counteract 
the urge to smoke. 

However, when the efficiency of the operation 
process is reduced due to increased mental load, the 
monitoring process may overwhelm mental control 
efforts and make it extremely difficult to avoid 
smoking. Mental control may fail because the moni- 
toring process continues unconsciously, without 
effort and without being affected by the mental or 
emotional load state of the person. The monitoring 
process increases the conscious accessibility of 
smoking desires, whether the person has the capa- 
bility of suppressing them or not. The irony here is 
that the monitoring process that is necessary for 
effective mental control contains the seeds of mental 
control failure under conditions of heavy mental 
load. By increasing the person’s awareness of the 


very unwanted thoughts that are the object of the 
control effort, the ironic monitoring process con- 
tributes to the defeat of the mental control process. 
In a clever demonstration of how ironic 
processes operate under conditions of heavy men- 
tal load, Wegner and colleagues (Wegner, Ansfield, 
& Pilloff, 1998) had people try to hold a pendulum 
steady over a target. The pendulum was a pointed 
crystal weight attached to a nylon line and the tar- 
get was an x and y-axis that formed a “+” on a 
glass plate. A video camera pointed upward under- 
neath the plate recorded any movement of the 
pendulum. If you have ever tried to keep a camera 
from moving when shooting a close-up picture 
without a tripod, or thread a very small needle, you 
know how difficult stopping muscle movement can 
be. And ironically (especially if we are stressed, in 
a hurry or distracted), the more we want to prevent 
any movement, the more we seem to jiggle and 
shake. This is exactly what was observed in the 
pendulum study. Some participants were simply 
told to hold the pendulum steady, while others 
were specifically instructed to prevent any side- 
ways movement along the x-axis. In the mental 
load condition, while trying to hold the pendulum 
steady, participants were also required to either 
count backward by 3s from 1,000 or to hold a 
heavy brick in their opposite hand. Consistent with 
the ironic effect of mental control, people made 
more movements in the x-axis direction when they 
were specifically instructed not to do so. These 
effects were magnified in the mental load condi- 
tion. The mental distraction of counting or holding 
a brick increased the movements in the “forbidden” 
direction. Following a similar method, Wegner and 
colleagues also found that when people were dis- 
tracted, they were more likely to overshoot a golf 
putt that they were trying hard not to overshoot. 
Consistent with Wegner’s theory, research 
reviews find that any number of mental distractions 
can impair the self-regulation process, leading to fail- 
ure of self-control efforts (e.g., Carver & Scheier, 
1998; Muraven & Baumeister, 2000). Dieters, smok- 
ers, and individuals with drug addictions often expe- 
rience failed self-control when they suffer emotional 
distress, negative moods, or environmental stressors 
such as excessive noise or overcrowding. These 
results generally fit the idea that self-control is a lim- 
ited resource that can be used up, resulting in self- 
control failure. Automatic, habitual, and largely 
unconscious processes take over when conscious 
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and effortful control falls short. From this perspective, 
negative states (such as stress and bad moods) use up 
self-control resources because people exert mental 
and emotional energy trying to cope with them. As a 
result, control resources are diminished, often caus- 
ing failure in another area of control. After coping 
with a highly stressful day at work, a dieter may not 
have enough control strength remaining to resist 
tempting foods. Wegner’s ironic process theory sug- 
gests that the person might even fall victim to a reac- 
tive episode of binge eating. 

Recent studies suggest that depletion of control 
resources may be moderated by several factors. First, 
people may compensate for depleted resources 
if they are highly motivated by either internal or 
external incentives to do so. Studies have found 
that people whose control resources were reduced 
by their efforts on a self-control exertion task per- 
formed well on a subsequent self-control test, when 
they were given a substantial monetary reward or 
were led to believe that their self-control efforts 
would help others (Muraven & Slessareva, 2003). 
In our dieting example, these findings would sug- 
gest that if a dieter was keenly aware that a spouse or 
a friend was very concerned about the health risks of 
his/her excess weight, or if his or her employer 
offered a reduction in health-care premiums for 
weight loss, the person might well succeed in resist- 
ing food temptations despite having a stressful day. 

Secondly, proponents of self-determination 
theory have recently argued that autonomy is a crit- 
ical variable determining whether self-control 
depletes energy resources (Moller, Deci, & Ryan, 
2006). Autonomy refers to an individual’s sense that 
his or her actions and decisions are freely chosen 
and expressive of his or her true self (Deci & Ryan, 
2000). A person might choose to walk 3 miles each 
morning because she enjoys walking and because 
she experiences positive feelings from engaging in 
regular exercise. Such autonomous actions can be 
contrasted with behaviors and choices undertaken 
because of internal (self-imposed) or external pres- 
sures (other-imposed). A person might start walking 
because he feels the need to lose weight, because 
his doctor recommended more exercise, or because 
friends have asked him to join their walking group. 
The critical difference here is between the feeling of 
freely choosing the activity and the feeling of being 
controlled or pressured. Moller and colleagues 
(2006) believe that ego-depletion research has failed 
to consider this important distinction. 


The importance of autonomy in mitigating the 
depletion of self-control resources has been sup- 
ported by research findings. Studies have shown 
that engagement in autonomous, self-regulated 
actions increases, rather than decreases, people’s 
experience of energy and vitality (see Moller et al., 
2006). Behavior that occurs in the service of freely 
chosen and personally expressive goals does not 
seem to use up self-control energy. From this per- 
spective, acts of self-control do not invariably 
deplete self-control resources. They do so only 
when the actions in question are not freely chosen 
and people feel controlled or pressured. Walking 
each morning because we enjoy it does not feel like 
a burden that taxes self-discipline. On the other 
hand, walking only because we believe we 
“should” is more likely to test our resolve and self- 
control strength over time because we feel the 
tension between walking and the desire to do 
something else. Support for the moderating role of 
autonomy was provided by three studies (Moller 
et al., 2006). Consistent with predictions, individu- 
als in autonomous choice conditions showed 
greater energy Gin the form of longer task persist- 
ence) than participants in controlled choice condi- 
tions. Only the controlled choice conditions showed 
evidence of self-control resource depletion. 


EVERYDAY EXPLANATIONS 
FOR SELF-CONTROL FAILURE 


We have examined a number of factors that can dis- 
rupt people’s ability to successfully regulate goal- 
directed action and obtain the benefits of goal 
achievement: lack of a clear plan, lack of commit- 
ment or confidence, an avoidance goal orientation, 
goal conflict, personal goals that are overly focused 
on either abstract or concrete outcomes, and ironic 
effects of mental control when self-control resources 
are reduced or depleted. We now consider some of 
the “everyday” reasons people give for failed self- 
regulation. Research provides some guidance in sort- 
ing out these reasons according to their actual effects 
on self-control. That is, whether they refer to real dif- 
ficulties or are simply self-serving rationalizations. 


Excuses 


When stated plans are not completed, goals not 
achieved, or self-control fails, people may look bad 
in their own eyes and in the eyes of others. Laziness, 
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self-indulgence, impulsiveness, lack of discipline, 
disorganization, procrastination, and untrustworthi- 
ness all come to mind as possible explanations for 
failure. To avoid these negative inferences, people 
often offer explanations for why they did not keep 
their commitments, follow through with plans, or 
meet personal goals: “I had too much else to do;” 
“I had a personal emergency;” “I wasn’t clear on 
what I was supposed to do;” “I got distracted;” “I 
just couldn’t resist a smoke, a tempting dessert, 
going out with friends;” etc. Do these explanations 
reflect real, unforeseen difficulties, or are they just 
excuses we use in attempts to salvage our self-image 
and our relationships with others? The answer to 
this question is obviously a judgment call. On the 
one hand, we all know people who are prone to 
giving excuses for their failure to deliver on their 
plans and stated intentions. On the other hand, 
unanticipated events over which people have no 
control can, in fact, interfere with the best of plans. 

A recent review by Barry Schlenker and col- 
leagues provides an intriguing look at research and 
theory concerning how people judge the legitimacy 
of excuses in social and individual life (Schlenker, 
Pontari, & Christopher, 2001). Their article builds on 
an earlier, extensive review by Snyder and Higgins 
(1998). Excuses are defined as “... self-serving 
explanations or accounts, that aim to reduce per- 
sonal responsibility for questionable events, thereby 
disengaging core components of the self from the 
incident . . .” (Schlenker et al., 2001, p. 15). This def- 
inition leaves open the question of whether an 
excuse is true or false. It focuses on motivation and 
purpose. The purpose of giving an excuse is to 
reduce personal responsibility and fault for a nega- 
tive event by providing reasons that attribute the 
cause of the event to something or someone else, or 
to less central and more peripheral features of the 
self. A peripheral aspect of self might be simple 
carelessness or forgetfulness. Examples of more cen- 
tral self-features would be untrustworthiness, unreli- 
ability, and irresponsibility. 


WHAT MAKES A GOOD EXCUSE? Schlenker and 
his colleagues use a triangle model of responsibility to 
describe how we evaluate the legitimacy of excuses. 
The model focuses on our judgments of responsibility. 
Because excuses deny or soften responsibility, how 
we assign personal responsibility for negative events is 
critical to evaluating excuses. The three components of 
the model are: prescriptive clarity, personal obligation, 


and personal control. These components are shown in 
Figure 2. The higher the prescriptive clarity, personal 
obligation, and personal control, the more personal 
responsibility for the event is assigned to the individual 
(identity). 

Prescriptive clarity refers to the rules, goals, 
procedures, and standards that are relevant to the 
event, which describe what should be done, and 
how. Personal obligation describes the extent to 
which a person is required, expected, or duty- 
bound to follow the prescriptions or rules of con- 
duct. For example, a father has a strong obligation 
to take good care of his kids. Personal control is 
the final component, and refers to the amount of 
control a person has over the outcome of the event 
in question. 

In this model, excuses are aimed at diminish- 
ing one or more of the three components of per- 
sonal responsibility. Claiming that the rules, goals, 
or expectations were unclear or ambiguous can 
reduce responsibility based on prescriptive clarity. 
Every college professor has heard such claims from 
students unhappy with their grades on tests or 
papers: “You didn’t make it clear what would be 
covered on the test.” “I didn’t know how you 
wanted the paper organized or how many refer- 
ences I was supposed to have.” 


Responsibility based on personal obligation can be 
diminished by claiming that the prescriptions, rules, 
and standards do not apply to oneself: “That’s not 
my job.” “I had a family emergency and couldn’t 


Prescriptive 
Clarity 


Personal 
Control 


Personal 
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FIGURE 2 Triangular Model of Personal Responsibility 
Source: Schlenker, B. R., Pontari, B. A., & Christoper, A. N. 
(2001). Excuses and character: Personal and social 
implications of excuses. Personality and Social Psychology 
Review, 5, 15-32. Copyright American Psychological 
Association. Reprinted by permission. 
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complete the work on time.” Finally, responsibility 
can be diminished by excuses involving personal 
control. These excuses focus on factors that reduce 
the ability and capacity to carry out an action. Many 
college instructors hear stories of computer viruses, 
failed printers, and lost files as reasons why papers 
are not turned in. Other familiar reasons for poor per- 
formance or missed assignments include, “I overslept 
because I stayed up all night studying for your exam;” 
‘Tm having personal problems;” and “I just don’t do 
well on this kind of test.” 


ADVANTAGES OF EXCUSES Excuse-making can 
have positive benefits by protecting self-esteem, 
motivating enhanced performance, and helping to 
preserve harmony in relationships. Providing our- 
selves with a reasonable excuse for failure helps 
maintain our esteem and confidence (Schlenker 
et al., 2001). Taking full responsibility for negative 
events, while necessary and appropriate in some 
cases, can also overwhelm people with incapaci- 
tating guilt and self-blame. Lifting some of the 
responsibility, by pointing to extenuating circum- 
stances or the actions of others, helps us distance 
ourselves from the event and reduce the poten- 
tially debilitating effects of negative emotions such 
as depression and anxiety. Research suggests that 
excuses can help invigorate performance and 
efforts at self-improvement (Schlenker et al., 2001; 
Snyder & Higgins, 1988). 

Excuses may have similar positive effects in 
our relationships with others. Brutal honesty is a 
recipe for disaster. We don’t say, “I’m not coming to 
your dinner party because I find you and your wife 
uninteresting.” Instead we say, “Sorry I can’t make it; 
I'd love to be there, but I have a previous commit- 
ment.” Demands of social civility require us to con- 
sider the feelings of others and avoid damaging our 
relationships. Schlenker and colleagues’ review 
notes many studies showing how excuses contribute 
to social harmony by smoothing over potential dis- 
ruptions in relationships. 


DISADVANTAGES OF EXCUSES As you might guess, 
excuses can come with a price tag, especially if they 
are used excessively or are transparently false. Any 
excuse may lead to speculation concerning its truth 
or falsity and raise questions about the motives that 
lie behind it and the character of the person who 
provides it. Further, excuses may undermine the 
excuse-giver’s self-regulation abilities, confidence, 


and effectiveness. To see how this might happen, 
imagine having a co-worker who is always giving 
excuses for why he is unable to complete his 
assigned work on time, why he doesn’t volunteer to 
take on new tasks or tackle emergent problems, and 
why he seldom keeps promises and commitments. 
How are you likely to view such a person? 
Unreliable, lacking in integrity, self-centered, inef- 
fectual? Schlenker and colleagues argue that these 
are just the sorts of judgments that chronic excuse- 
givers are likely to receive. The effects of habitual 
excuse-making are potentially quite damaging to the 
reputation and performance of the excuse-giver. 

Continual use of excuses may also reduce an 
individual’s self-control and performance. An impor- 
tant component of self-control and self-discipline 
involves our responsibility to others. Knowing that we 
will be accountable to others provides an important 
source of motivation that encourages us to stay on 
task and fulfill our obligations. When people fail to 
meet their obligations, they may offer excuses to dis- 
engage and distance themselves from responsibility 
for their actions. If this distancing includes decreased 
feelings of responsibility to others, or if excuses lead 
to strong perceptions of unreliability so that others no 
longer give much responsibility to the excuse-giver, 
then an important mechanism of self-regulation is also 
diminished. 

Overall, the most general and detrimental 
effect of excuses may be the disengagement of the 
self from tasks. Following Wegner’s work, perhaps 
we should call this the “ironic effect of excuses.” To 
be effective, excuses need to reduce our sense of 
responsibility for failure, but in the process they may 
also cause us to second-guess our ability, determina- 
tion, and motivation to succeed. Schlenker and col- 
leagues (2001) argue that excuses “...may rob the 
excuse-maker of a sense of purposefulness and con- 
trol” (p. 25). Rather than protecting the self against 
threats to self-esteem and negative regard by others, 
chronic excuse-giving may come to produce the 
very effects they were meant to avoid. 


Irresistible Impulses 


Another everyday explanation for failed control is 
the inability to resist temptations and strong emo- 
tions. What do people mean when they say that 
they couldn't resist a strong temptation, or were 
driven by an overwhelming emotion like anger, jeal- 
ousy, remorse, frustration, or stress? Are they passive 
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victims of impulses too strong to resist? Taken over 
by something they could not control? Or was it a 
decision to give in and cooperate, so to speak, with 
the impulse, by consciously directing its expression? 
Is it perhaps more accurate to say they could resist, 
but decided not to? 


BELIEFS ABOUT SELF-CONTROL In his book, The 
Diseasing of America (1989), Peele provides many 
counter-examples to the power of irresistible 
impulses. During the Vietnam War, many soldiers 
used heroin. Once back in the United States most 
recovered quickly from their addictions without 
treatment. Some even used heroin occasionally with- 
out succumbing to addiction. Individual and cultural 
beliefs about control are also highlighted in Peele’s 
analysis. Alcoholics’ binge-drinking may have more 
to do with their beliefs about a lack of control than 
with a disease or physical dependency. Within some 
cultures and societies (American Jews and the 
French, for example), people drink regularly, but 
have very low rates of alcoholism. Apparently, 
strong cultural sanctions against irresponsible behav- 
ior and excessive drinking strengthen self-control. 
These examples suggest that irresistible impulses 
may be more a matter of belief than of fact. How 
much control people exert over a behavior or emo- 
tion may have less to do with the power of the 
impulse, and more to do with culturally internalized 
beliefs about whether they should, or can, exercise 
self-control. 


ACTIVATION OF IMPULSIVE AND REFLECTIVE 
CONTROL SYSTEMS Research examining the issue of 
impulse versus restraint is typically based on dual 
processing models of behavior control similar to 
Wegner’s ironic processing theory (see Carver, 2005; 
Carver & Scheier, 1998, 2002c; Smith & DeCoster, 
2000; Strack & Deutsch, 2004, for recent reviews). 
Despite differences in details and names for the two 
processes, most models describe an impulsive, emo- 
tional, relatively automatic, and quick-acting system, 
and a more reflective, deliberate, less emotional, and 
slower-acting system. For example, Mischel and his 
colleagues describe a “hot system” and a “cool sys- 
tem” (Metcalfe & Mischel, 1999; Mischel & Mendoza- 
Denton, 2003). The hot or “go” system is activated 
by emotionally arousing events in the environment 
that may require fast action, such as those necessary 
to defend against a threat or take advantage of an 
opportunity for immediate pleasure. The cool or 


“know” system is slow, unemotional, flexible, 
rational, and often leads to strategies and plans for 
long-term actions. According to Mischel’s model, 
whether people follow or control their impulses is 
determined by which system is in control. The hot 
system leads to impulsive actions, while the cool 
system produces controlled actions. 

In his classic marshmallow studies discussed 
earlier, Mischel was able to increase or decrease 
children’s ability to delay gratification by activating 
the cool or hot system (1974). To engage the hot 
impulsive system, Mischel instructed some children 
to think of how chewy and sweet the marshmallow 
would feel in their mouths. Children in the cool con- 
dition were asked to think about marshmallows in 
more abstract and unemotional terms, as “puffy 
clouds.” Children in the cool condition were able to 
wait much longer for their larger marshmallow 
reward than those in the hot condition. In other 
words, instructions in the hot condition effectively 
undermined children’s ability to delay gratification. 
These results suggest that people’s ability to regulate 
the activation of the hot and cool systems would 
be one mechanism of self-control. The ability to 
think “cool” when faced with a “hot” situation may 
be one explanation for differences in people’s self- 
control capacity. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN SELF-CONTROL It is 
clear that impulse control is, in part, an individual 
trait. That is, people respond more or less automat- 
ically, in line with their characteristic level of 
impulse control and restraint. Some people have 
more self-control and self-discipline than others. 
Some of us are impulsive and highly sensitive to 
short-term incentives and rewards, while others are 
more disciplined. Concepts of ego-control, ego- 
resilience, hardiness, and conscientiousness all cap- 
ture elements of a person’s ability to regulate 
actions, control internal and external threats, delay 
gratification, and follow through on plans and com- 
mitments (see Carver, 2005, for a recent review and 
Gramzow, Sedikides, Panter, & Insko, 2000, for an 
exemplary study). Differences among individuals in 
the strength of these qualities have been linked to 
various forms of restraint involving alcohol, sexual 
gratification, and foregoing a short-term reward for 
a larger, long-term reward. For example, Mischel 
found stable differences in children’s ability to wait 
for a larger reward rather than taking a smaller, 
more immediate one. 
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RESISTING TEMPTATIONS Evidence for trait differ- 
ences does not exclude people’s capacity to learn 
ways to improve their self-control. Many heart attack 
victims learn to control their drinking, smoking, diet, 
and exercise. Even young children can show 
increased self-control. Mischel found that the same 
children who were unable to delay gratification 
when given vo instructions about what to do during 
the delay period were able to tolerate very long 
delays when instructed to think in cooler terms. 
That is, left to their own devices, many children 
showed poor control, but when given helpful sug- 
gestions they dramatically improved their self-con- 
trol abilities. 

Researchers have also been able to increase 
people’s self-control by shifting their thinking 
from a lower level to a higher level; that is, from 
immersion in the emotions of the immediate 
situation to a big-picture view (Fujita, Trope, 
Liberman, & Levin-Sagi, 2006). Fujita and col- 
leagues argue that a key variable leading to 
higher-level thinking and increased self-control is 
psychological distance. Distance here refers to a 
psychological separation between the self and 
the situation, event, or object. Distance may be 
increased by time, physical and social separation, 
and by mentally shifting to a consideration of 
alternatives and looking at the bigger picture. 
People often reverse their decisions and recon- 
sider a course of action when they take time to 
think, when they are physically separated from 
the situation or the people involved, or when they 
take a broader perspective rather than a narrow 
one. Creating psychological distance rather than 
acting in the moment often pays big dividends 
in the form of better decisions and improved 
self-control. 

The bottom line on irresistible impulses may 
be this: If we would all just follow the advice we so 
easily give to others, we might have more self- 
control. “Take time to think it over.” “Don’t make an 
impulsive decision.” “Don’t let your emotions over- 
ride your judgment.” We have all offered this advice 
to friends and loved ones, but often find it difficult 
to follow ourselves. Baumeister and colleagues 
believe that one reason for this is that self-control is 
unpleasant, difficult, and emotionally draining 
(Baumeister et al., 1994). These researchers argue 
that loss of self-control in the face of supposedly 
irresistible impulses is more appropriately viewed as 
giving in than being overwhelmed. 


Focus on Research: The Costs 
and Benefits of Procrastination 


Procrastination is probably one of the most frequent 
reasons that people do not fulfill their obligations, 
deliver on their promises, or fulfill personal goals. 
Tice and Baumeister (1997) provide a revealing look 
at the reasons for, and consequences of doing later, 
what we know we should do now. As they note, pro- 
crastination is widely condemned as evidence of lazi- 
ness and self-indulgence. Yet surveys reveal that most 
of us plead guilty to procrastinating at least some- 
times. Procrastination is not without its defenses, 
however. If you finish a project and devote the same 
amount of time to it, does it matter if you do it later 
rather than sooner? And some people claim that they 
do their best work under the pressure of an impend- 
ing deadline. Time pressures add emotional energy to 
behavior, perhaps leading to better performance. 

In two longitudinal studies, Tice and Baumeister 
investigated the possible costs and benefits of procras- 
tination. To evaluate the effects of procrastination, 
these researchers compared the emotional/physical 
health consequences and the performance of procras- 
tinating and non-procrastinating college students tak- 
ing a health psychology class. Each of their two 
studies took place over the course of a semester. 
Students were classified as procrastinators or non- 
procrastinators by their score on a standardized scale 
assessing people’s tendency to procrastinate. Health 
problems were measured in terms of self-reported vis- 
its to health-care professionals, and a daily checklist 
was used to record stress levels and illness symptoms. 
Data on academic performance included the quality 
of term papers; whether the term paper was handed 
in early, on time, or late; exam performance; and final 
course grade. 

Overall, Baumeister and Tice found that pro- 
crastination produced short-term benefits, but long- 
term costs. Early in the semester, procrastinating 
students enjoyed a period of reduced stress and 
few health problems, while non-procrastinating stu- 
dents who got to work on their papers and projects 
right away suffered higher levels of stress and 
health problems during that time period. However, 
as end-of-semester deadlines approached, this pat- 
tern reversed, with procrastinating students experi- 
encing more stress and health symptoms than 
non-procrastinators. Further, procrastinations’ early 
advantages were more than offset by later costs. 
Over the entire semester, the toll in terms of 
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increased stress and negative effects on health was 
greater for procrastinating students than for non- 
procrastinators. Further, the performance measures 
showed that procrastination was consistently asso- 
ciated with lower-quality work. Grades on terms 
papers and exams were significantly lower for pro- 
crastinators than for non-procrastinators. The belief 
held by some individuals that they do their best 
work under stress found no support in this study. 
Instead, the results suggest that postponing work 
results in lower-quality work, and increases stress 
and illness. Baumeister and Tice conclude that more 
often than not, procrastination is self-defeating. 


GOAL DISENGAGEMENT 


Americans love winners and view “quitters” as 
“losers.” Accounts of people overcoming seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles are frequent topics for tel- 
evision shows, magazine articles, books, and 
movies. Such stories celebrate the strength of the 
human spirit and inspire a “can-do,” “never-give-up” 
attitude toward life’s challenges and hardships. The 
psychological literature also affirms the virtues of 
sustained individual effort and often portrays those 
who give up as helpless and hapless (Carver & 
Scheier, 1998, 2003). Despite these widely held sen- 
timents, Carver and Scheier (2003) contend that giv- 
ing up is an important and under-appreciated 
human strength. They point out that an indi- 
vidual’s journey through life inevitably involves 
disengagement or letting go of unattainable goals, 
and that such abandonment is often beneficial. 
Giving up something that is unattainable prevents us 
from wasting time following blind alleys and dead 
ends, and helps avoid the distress that may result 
from hanging onto goals that cannot be achieved. 
Carver and Scheier conclude that knowing when to 
give up versus when to persevere should be 
regarded as a highly adaptive coping skill. This skill 
was captured in the Don Schlitz song, The Gambler, 
the lyrics of which say, “You got to know when to 
hold ’em, know when to fold ’em.” 

Many everyday life situations present us with 
this seemingly simple hold-’em-or-fold-’em question. 
Should we give up, or keep trying? Should we keep 
shopping for the “perfect gift” for someone, study 
another hour for a big exam, continue in a relation- 
ship that is going poorly, or should we give it up? 
The difficulty and emotional consequences of giving 
up depend heavily on the importance of the goal we 


are pursuing (Carver & Scheier, 1998). Abandoning a 
lower level, concrete goal (such as finding the per- 
fect gift) may cause some short-term frustration, but 
is unlikely to cause major life disruption—at least for 
most people. However, the decision about whether 
to give up or keep trying assumes much greater per- 
sonal significance when goals are self-defining or 
reflect basic human needs (e.g., trying to preserve an 
important relationship). Ending a romantic relation- 
ship, moving on with life after the death of a loved 
one, or letting go of a career dream are challenging 
and highly distressing decisions. Such choices may 
be fraught with guilt, anxiety, feelings of failure, and 
despair. The critical question here is, how do we 
know when disengaging from an important goal is 
the right thing to do? 

Carver and Scheier (1998) argue that the 
answer to this question is far from clear and involves 
a difficult dilemma. Both hanging on too long and 
giving up too soon come with potential price tags. 
On one hand, the inability to mentally disengage 
from unattained goals, failures, or losses has 
been linked to depression and poor adjustment. 
Research shows that “hanging on” is associated with 
emotional distress (see Carver & Scheier, 1998. A 
person who is unable to get over a lost love, for 
example, may be both tormented and paralyzed by 
mental and emotional absorption in the failed rela- 
tionship. This absorption may prevent the person 
from getting on with life and developing new rela- 
tionships. On the other hand, disengaging from goals 
every time things get difficult or go poorly will cer- 
tainly undermine success. Important goals are typi- 
cally challenging and require us to overcome 
obstacles. Giving up too soon, when a goal is, in 
fact, attainable with sustained effort, compromises 
our potential achievements and our sense of compe- 
tence. Chronic giving up across a variety of life goals 
is one way of defining “helplessness” (c.f. Seligman, 
1975). 

As you may imagine, given the differences in 
people’s personalities and life circumstances, know- 
ing whether or not a goal is attainable for a particu- 
lar individual is a judgment call. College faculty 
members confront this issue when they advise stu- 
dents regarding career plans. As psychologists, your 
text authors frequently encounter students who 
want to become clinical psychologists. Getting 
accepted to a reputable clinical psychology doctoral 
program requires (among other things) outstanding 
undergraduate grades. What should we say to a 
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student with a 2.5 grade point average? “Hang in 
there and you might make it,” or “You need to con- 
sider another career option”? As advisers and men- 
tors, we are committed to encouraging our students 
to pursue their goals and dreams, but we also feel 
obligated to provide them with realistic feedback 
and counsel. The trouble is, some students with 
average grades have strong abilities and do go on to 
productive clinical careers, while some with out- 
standing grades fail because they lack the personal 
qualities to become effective clinical psychologists. 

Whatever the basis of people’s judgments con- 
cerning their ability to achieve important goals, one 
thing seems clear. Unanticipated events, together 
with limits in time and resources, require all of us to 
make choices about which goals to pursue and which 
to abandon. A recent study suggests these decisions 
have important emotional consequences. Wrosch, 
Scheier, Miller, Schulz, and Carver (2003) were inter- 
ested in three questions. First, are there differences 
among individuals in the ease or difficulty with which 
they are able to disengage from unattainable goals? 
Second, are these differences related to subjective 
well-being? Specifically, do people who find it rela- 
tively easy to abandon unattainable goals report 
higher subjective well-being than those who have a 
more difficult time letting go? Third, does the ability 
to redirect efforts toward alternative goals offset the 
negative consequences of abandoning goals that are 
perceived to be unattainable? In other words, is goal 


Chapter Summary Questions 


1. How do the classic studies by Walter Mischel 
and more recent studies of college stu- 
dents show the value of self-control for a suc- 
cessful life? 

2. Compare and contrast control theory and self- 
discrepancy theory as models of goal-directed 
and self-regulated action. 

3. Why does planning help us achieve our goals? 
How may implementation intentions make 
goal pursuit “automatic” and help conserve self- 
control resources? 

4. How does the study by Brunstein show the dual 
importance of commitment and confidence for 
goal progress? 

5. From the perspective of control theory, what is 
the difference between approach goals and 
avoidance goals? 


reengagement an adaptive self-regulation strategy 
when confronted with unattainable goals? 

Results from three studies that included col- 
lege students and adult community members pro- 
vided affirmative answers to each of these research 
questions. Measures used in the study included 
assessment of participants’ general stances toward 
their difficulty-ease in disengaging from unattainable 
goals, their difficulty-ease in reengaging themselves 
in alternative goals, and measures of SWB. Summary 
findings showed that, regardless of age or specific 
life circumstances, people who found it easier to 
disengage from unattainable goals reported higher 
SWB than those who had difficulty letting go of 
goals. People who disengaged more easily also 
reported a greater sense of self-mastery and lower 
levels of stress and intrusive thoughts about life 
problems. Goal reengagement (investing in new 
alternatives) was also found to be significantly 
related to all measures of SWB. 

Overall, these results provide testimony to the 
beneficial effects of giving up unattainable goals— 
particularly when people can at the same time reen- 
gage themselves in meaningful goals that provide 
alternative direction and purpose to life. Despite 
widespread beliefs to the contrary, giving up has an 
important place in adaptive self-regulation. At the 
very least, it seems to be a healthier alternative than 
hanging onto goals that have little or no likelihood 
of being achieved. 


6. Why are avoidance goals associated with less 
success and diminished well-being? Discuss the 
role of monitoring, self-control resources, nega- 
tive emotions, feelings of competence, and self- 
imposed goals. 

7. What is the difference between the parenting 
styles associated with the development of 
approach (promotion) or avoidance (prevention) 
goal orientations, according to Higgins? 

8. How may intergoal facilitation help solve goal- 
conflict problems? Explain and give an example. 

9. According to action identification theory, what 
is the difference between higher- and lower- 
order identifications of action and how do these 
relate to an individual’s self-image? 

10. a. What is the “manageable” and “meaningful” 
trade-off? 
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b. How might a repressive personality type help 
explain the association between concrete 
goals and distress, according to Emmons? 

11. How does the rebound effect demonstrate the 
ironic effect of mental control? 

12. How does the interrelationship between the oper- 
ating process, monitoring process, and mental 
load explain the ironic effects of mental control? 

13. How may autonomously chosen actions help 
reduce the depletion of self-control resources 
and the ironic effects of efforts at mental control? 

14. What are the major advantages and disadvan- 
tages of excuses according to research by 
Schlenker and his colleagues? 


Key Terms 


self-control 

delay gratification 

control theory 

self-discrepancy theory 

goal intentions 

standards, monitoring 
and strength 


approach goals 
avoidance goals 


rebound effect 
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implementation intentions 


intergoal facilitation 
action identification theory 
ironic effects of mental control 


15. What is the difference between thinking “hot” 
and thinking “cool?” 

16. How may “psychological distance” increase our 
self-control ability? 

17. According to research by Tice and Baumeister, 
what are the short-term advantages but longer- 
term costs of procrastination? 

18. a. What are the two sides of the hanging on ver- 
sus giving up dilemma regarding personal 
goals? 

b. What are the well-being benefits of goal dis- 
engagement and reengagement? 


prescriptive clarity 
personal obligation 
personal control 

hot and cool systems 
psychological distance 
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help explain why some people are healthier and happier than others. A major reason 

for the prominence of trait explanations is that the objective features of people’s 
lives account for a relatively smaller percentage of the variability in individual well-being. 
Life events, income, age, gender, and education do not tell us much about a person’s level 
of happiness and life satisfaction. Differences in personal qualities, on the other hand, are 
strongly related to differences in well-being. A recent article suggests that 50% of people’s 
long-term level of happiness may be associated with genetically-influenced aspects of tem- 
perament and personality (Lyubomirsky, Sheldon, & Schkade, 2005). 


P ositive psychologists have examined a wide array of individual differences that 


Positive Traits 


Positive traits include an assortment of individ- 
ual characteristics related to personality, emotions, 
beliefs, and self-conceptions. Each of these terms 
refers to a relatively enduring individual disposition 
that describes a person’s characteristic way of think- 
ing, feeling, and acting across a variety of situations. 
Most traits that influence well-being show significant 
stability over time, which is the primary basis for 
their designation as traits. Many personality traits, 
for example, are very stable across the life span, 
especially after age 30 (McCrae & Costa, 1990; 
Roberts & DelVecchio, 2000; Terracciano, Costa, & 
McCrae, 2006). 

Traits are internal dispositions that color how 
we see and interpret the world. Traits influence the 
meanings we give to life events, the choices we 
make, the goals we select, and the actions we take. 
They represent what Diener (1984) called “top- 
down” influences on well-being. That is, our inner 
dispositions (top) exert stable and pervasive influ- 
ences on many aspects of our lives (down) that 
affect our health and happiness. Although concep- 
tual distinctions can be drawn among them, many 
individual characteristics are interconnected and 
share overlapping meanings. For example, personal- 
ity traits have been viewed as intimately connected 
with emotions (e.g., McCrae & Costa, 1991; Watson, 
2002) and with generalized beliefs about the self 
(Robinson & Clore, 2002). We will use the generic 
term “traits” to refer to all the diverse individual 
characteristics found to influence well-being. 


WHAT MAKES A TRAIT POSITIVE? 


The complexities of human behavior and the diver- 
sity of evaluative standards make it difficult to distin- 
guish between positive and negative characteristics. 
Positive psychologists would be the first to admit 
to these difficulties (see Aspinwall & Staudinger, 
2003). Context, cultural differences, developmental 
changes, and the interrelation of positive and nega- 
tive qualities are among the many things that con- 
found attempts to establish clear distinctions. 
Examples are easy to find. Posttraumatic growth 
shows how significant positive lessons can result 
from negative experiences. “Giving up” a personal 
aspiration, though widely stigmatized, can be a pos- 
itive adaptation because it may prevent the futile 
pursuit of unattainable goals. Some traits may have 


desirable effects in one situation but undesirable 
effects in another. Many individual characteristics 
necessary for success at work, for example, would 
likely reduce the quality of one’s family life (e.g., 
competitiveness). 

Developing clear guidelines for the positive/ 
negative distinction is one important item on positive 
psychology’s future agenda. In the meantime, we can 
describe four interrelated general standards used by 
well-being researchers to assess positive and negative 
qualities. First, following the hedonic conception of 
well-being, subjective well-being (SWB) researchers 
examine whether a particular individual characteristic 
enhances or diminishes a person’s level of happiness. 
Given the three components of SWB, a positive qual- 
ity may increase the experience of positive emotions, 
decrease negative emotions, or increase life satisfac- 
tion. Effects on SWB are the most common basis for 
defining a positive quality because SWB measures are 
the ones most frequently used in positive psychology 
research. 

Second, the eudaimonic view of well-being 
provides a related, yet distinctive basis for evaluat- 
ing positive qualities. Eudaimonic research and 
theory focus on emotional health, positive social 
relationships, finding meaning and purpose in life, 
and effective coping and adaptation. Positive quali- 
ties are those that enhance mental health, foster 
high-quality relations with others, and contribute to 
success in meeting life’s many challenges. From this 
perspective, happiness is not a central or exclusive 
criterion for evaluating a trait as positive. Happiness 
may be enhanced by increased eudaimonic well- 
being; however, many qualities that enhance our 
health may not increase personal happiness. Having 
the courage to do the hard things in life, like telling 
your kids “no,” confronting interpersonal conflicts, 
and breaking off bad relationships, are good for our 
own and others’ emotional health, but may reduce 
our enjoyment of life, at least in the short term. 

Third, many researchers have focused on the 
physical health advantages and disadvantages of 
various psychological traits. Physical health meas- 
ures may include longevity, as in the Nun Study, level 
of risk for serious disease (e.g., heart disease), phys- 
ical illness symptoms, speed of recovery from illness 
or medical treatment (e.g., surgery), levels of stress, 
and the effectiveness of an individual’s health-main- 
tenance practices. 
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A large-scale investigation of virtuous behavior 
across time and culture has provided a taxonomy of 
traits from a moral point of view (Peterson & 
Seligman, 2004). Certain human qualities appear to 
be universally regarded as positive, not because 
they make people happy or healthy, but because 
they represent morally virtuous behavior and 
strength of character, as defined by religion and cul- 
ture. Examples of traits defining people of good 
character include modesty, humility, kindness, for- 
giveness, bravery, and integrity. These qualities are 
positively valued because they reflect people’s 
understanding of morality, good conduct, and good 
character. Character strengths may increase our life 
satisfaction and make life more meaningful and 
healthy. However, virtuous behavior is also posi- 
tively regarded in its own right because of its con- 
nection to religious and secular mores. 

Our review of positive traits in this chapter will 
focus on the first three criteria. We will examine dif- 
ferences in personality and address two questions. 
First, what traits are associated with differences in 
well-being? (More specifically, what constellation of 
personality traits and beliefs predicts a happy and 
emotionally and physically healthy person?) Second, 
and more important, bow does a particular trait 
influence well-being? Individual characteristics 
describe differences among people, but they do not 
necessarily explain why these differences exist. 
Finding that optimists are happier than pessimists 
does not tell us why or how optimism influences 
well-being. Answers to the “why” and “how” ques- 
tions require more detailed research investigating 
the thinking and actions of optimists compared to 
pessimists. Currently, we know more about what 
traits are related to well-being than we do about 
bow they exert their influence. Fortunately, a grow- 
ing body of recent research is directed at investigat- 
ing the specific mechanisms through which traits 
affect well-being. 


PERSONALITY, EMOTIONS, 
AND BIOLOGY 


“Some men are just born three drinks behind” 
(saying from the old “Wild West” quoted by Meehl, 
1975, p. 298). Paul Meehl is often credited with 
advancing the study of positive emotions through his 
compelling description of individual differences in 
people’s ability to experience pleasure. He called this 
ability “hedonic capacity” and, more humorously, 


“cerebral joy-juice” (Meehl, 1975, p. 299). Meehl pro- 
posed that hedonic capacity is a stable personality 
aspect that is largely genetic in origin. He also 
believed that hedonic capacity is strongly tied to the 
personality trait of extraversion. Being outgoing and 
sociable goes together with the experience of posi- 
tive emotions. Finally, Meehl argued that a person’s 
capacity for positive emotions was independent and 
distinct from a similar capacity for negative emo- 
tions. In other words, differences in people’s hedo- 
nic capacity include all possible combinations of 
emotional experiences. A person might characteristi- 
cally experience many positive emotions and many 
negative emotions, few of either, or more of one 
than the other. 


Positive and Negative Affectivity 


Research has supported Meehl’s early observations 
concerning individual differences in emotional capac- 
ity. Research by Watson and his colleagues has 
shown that positive and negative affect are, in fact, 
two independent dimensions of people’s long-term 
emotional experience (Watson, 2002; Watson & Clark, 
1992; Watson & Walker, 1996). The PANAS scale was 
developed to provide a simple measure of emotional 
experience (Watson, Clark, & Tellegen, 1988). 
Respondents rate the extent to which they experience 
a number of positive (e.g., proud, excited) and nega- 
tive feelings (e.g., distress, guilt). Separate scores are 
calculated for positive and negative emotions. The 
independence of positive and negative affect means 
that people can score high or low on either or both 
dimensions. 

When used across short time intervals, the 
PANAS is sensitive to situational events that affect 
people’s current positive and negative emotional 
states. Over longer time periods, PANAS scores reflect 
trait differences in people’s characteristic emotional 
experience, referred to as positive affectivity and 
negative affectivity. People high in positive affectiv- 
ity have frequent and intense experiences of pleasant, 
enjoyable moods and are generally cheerful, enthusi- 
astic, and confident about their lives. People high in 
negative affectivity have more frequent emotional 
episodes involving feelings of anger, sadness, dis- 
tress, guilt, and fear (Watson et al., 1988). 

Support for positive and negative affectivity as 
enduring traits comes from studies showing long- 
term stability and cross-situational consistency. 
Positive and negative affectivity are very stable over 
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periods ranging from a few weeks to 24 years 
(McCrae et al., 2000; Watson, 2002; Watson & 
Walker, 1996). Diener and Larsen (1984) found that 
an individual’s emotional experiences were consis- 
tent across different activities. A person’s self- 
reported mood was very similar whether he or she 
was socializing, working, recreating, or spending 
time alone. Our basic affective orientation appears 
to show itself wherever we go and whatever we do. 

Positive affect is one of the strongest predic- 
tive components of happiness. Recall the three-part 
conception of SWB: frequent experience of positive 
emotions, relatively low-frequency negative emo- 
tions, and life satisfaction. Positive affectivity is built 
into the emotional component of SWB. Watson’s 
research is perhaps most noteworthy for having 
identified the most central defining feature of happy 
people, namely positive affectivity. Happiness and 
positive affectivity go together, not so much because 
positive affect explains differences in happiness, but 
because they are essentially the same thing. Happy 
people seem best characterized as people who 
experience lots of positive emotions. Support for 
this conclusion comes from the prominence of posi- 
tive affect in measures of happiness and the pattern 
of relationships to other variables. Many of the rela- 
tionships between SWB and demographic variables 
are also found for positive affect when it is meas- 
ured alone. Like SWB, high positive affectivity 
shows relatively small relationships to income, edu- 
cation, age, and gender, but is heavily influenced 
by, and strongly predictive of satisfying relationships 
(see Watson, 2002). Watson’s research suggests that 
the bottom line of differences in people’s levels of 
happiness boils down to differences in positive and 
negative affectivity. 


Genetics and Happiness 


Meehl’s idea that people may be born “three drinks 
behind” or “three drinks ahead” (as cited by 
Watson, 2002, p. 116) is also supported by heritabil- 
ity studies. Estimates of heritability are based on 
studies that compare monozygotic (identical) 
twins, who have 100% of their genes in common, 
to dizygotic (fraternal) twins, who share about 
50% of their genes. Some studies also compare 
identical twins raised together to those who 
grew up in separate environments. Evidence 
of genetic influence is shown when the 


similarity of identical twins significantly exceeds 
that of fraternal twins, and when identical twins 
show strong similarities despite being raised in sep- 
arate environments. Research by Tellegen and his 
colleagues suggests that genetic factors account for 
40% of the difference in long-term levels of positive 
affect, and 55% of the difference in negative affect 
(Tellegen et al., 1988). 

A biological basis for people’s characteristic 
emotional orientation receives further support from 
research showing that temperament differences 
emerge early in life. Temperament refers to a 
genetically-determined physiological disposition to 
respond to the environment in a stable and typical 
manner. Even in the first few weeks of life, infants 
show temperament differences in activity level, 
mood, responsiveness, and how readily they can be 
soothed and comforted by parents. Some infants are 
irritable, cranky, quick to become upset, and quick 
to cry in response to new situations and environ- 
mental changes. Others are calm, placid, and 
approach (rather than avoid) new things in the envi- 
ronment. Jerome Kagan has probably conducted the 
most well-known investigation of temperament dif- 
ferences. Kagan found that about 20% of infants 
fell into one of two extreme temperament types 
called “reactive” and “non-reactive” (Kagan, 1994; 
Kagan & Snidman, 2004). Highly reactive infants 
are easily upset by anything new in their environ- 
ment. Whether it’s a new babysitter, a loud noise, or 
group of new kids to play with, reactive children are 
likely to respond with more timidity, shyness, and 
fear than most kids. Non-reactive children are more 
laid back and comfortable with new situations and 
environmental changes. They are more outgoing, 
curious, and eager to explore the world and the 
people in it. 

A biological basis for reactivity is suggested by 
differences in physiological arousal related to sym- 
pathetic nervous system activity. Increases in heart 
rate, brain activity, and the production of stress hor- 
mones have all been linked to reactive children’s 
response to mildly stressful situations. Non-reactive 
children do not show this “uptight” response. Kagan 
also found that early childhood temperament was 
related to differences in personality and behavior 
years later. Reactive infants were more likely to 
become shy, anxious, and reserved adults, while 
non-reactive infants tended to become extraverted, 
easygoing, and talkative people with a ready smile. 
Many researchers believe that each individual’s 
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basic biological temperament establishes a founda- 
tion for the later development of more specific per- 
sonality traits (McCrae et al., 2000; Rothbart, Ahadi, & 
Evans, 2000). 


Personality and Happiness: 
The “Big Five” 


Meehl’s prediction about the relationship of positive 
affectivity to the personality trait of extraversion has 
been borne out by subsequent research. Studies also 
find a strong tie between negative affectivity and 
neuroticism. Extraversion and neuroticism are two 
factors in what is called the Big Five Theory, or five- 
factor model of personality. Before examining the 
connection of affectivity to personality, we will sum- 
marize the five-factor model. Over the last three 
decades, personality researchers have accumulated 
an impressive amount of evidence that five rela- 
tively independent factors describe the essential fea- 
tures of individual personality (John & Srivastava, 
1999; McCrae & Allik, 2002). The five factors are 
very stable across a person’s lifetime and have been 
validated in cultures around the world (McCrae & 
Costa, 1997; McCrae & Terracciano, 2005). Each of 
the five global traits (extraversion, neuroticism, 
openness to experience, agreeableness, and consci- 
entiousness) is made up of more specific, subordi- 
nate traits. A commonly used questionnaire measure 
assesses six facets for each of the five global trait 
dimensions (Costa & McCrae, 1992; McCrae, Costa, & 
Martin, 2005). 


Extraversion 


Extraverted people are sociable, outgoing, and 
actively engaged with the world. More specific traits 
of extraversion include characteristics like personal 
warmth, gregariousness, assertiveness, excitement- 
seeking, and frequent positive emotions. /ntroversion, 
which is at the opposite end of this dimension and is 
indicated by a low score on the extraversion scale, 
describes people who are relatively detached from 
others, withdrawn, unassertive, contemplative, and 
reserved in their emotional expression. 


Neuroticism 


People high in neuroticism tend to be tense, anx- 
ious, moody, and more emotionally reactive to 
events than most people. They experience more fre- 
quent negative emotions like anger and depression, 


and are more impulsive, self-conscious, and vulner- 
able. Emotional stability is the opposite of neuroti- 
cism and is characterized by calmness, emotional 
control, feelings of security, low reactivity, and rela- 
tive freedom from persistent negative feelings. 


Agreeableness 


Agreeableness reflects a person’s concern with get- 
ting along and cooperating with others, even if it 
means compromising their own interests. Specific 
traits related to agreeableness include being trusting, 
straightforward, helpful, compliant, modest, and 
tender-minded (in the sense of believing in the 
honesty and basic goodness of other people). 
Antagonism or disagreeableness is at the opposite 
end of this continuum and is characterized by suspi- 
cion and distrust of others, and a conniving, selfish, 
non-compliant, hard-hearted, and cynical stance 
toward others. 


Conscientiousness 


Conscientiousness refers to people’s level of discipline, 
self-control, and organization. Highly conscientious 
people are organized, competent, self-disciplined, 
deliberative, persistent, and dutiful, and have strong 
strivings for achievement. At the opposite end of this 
continuum, undirectedness is characterized by less 
competence, lack of achievement orientation, disorgan- 
ization, impulsivity, carelessness, and neglectfulness. 


Openness to Experience 


Openness to experience describes the difference 
between people who are imaginative and creative 
and those who are more conventional and down- 
to-earth. Openness to experience includes specific 
traits related to fantasy, preference for variety and 
novelty, aesthetics (appreciation of art and beauty), 
and independence. Conversely, non-openness is 
characterized by practical-mindedness, preference 
for routine over variety, preference for the straight- 
forward over the complex, and greater conformity. 

After examining descriptions of the five 
factors, you may wonder if that is all there is to 
your personality. Do these five factors adequately 
describe the many features of your personality? Two 
things are worth keeping in mind. First, when per- 
sonality researchers measure a large number of traits 
within a population of people, they do indeed find 
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that most traits are related to one of the Big Five. 
That is, no matter what they assess, the same under- 
lying five-part structure emerges. Second, each 
dimension is made up of a number of more specific 
traits that help capture people’s unique personali- 
ties. If you are curious about your own Big Five 
scores, you might want to look at one of several ver- 
sions of the five-factor questionnaire currently on 
the Internet. If you do a Google search using the 
term “Big Five Personality test,” you can take a self- 
test and see how your own personality would be 
described in terms of a Big Five profile. 

Each of the Big Five personality traits has 
been found to be highly heritable. Adoption and 
twin studies show heritability estimates between 
0.40 and 0.60 (Bouchard, 2004; Loehlin, 1992; 
Loehlin, McCrae, Costa, & John, 1998; Lykken & 
Tellegen, 1996; Tellegen et al., 1988; Yamagata et al., 
2006). On average, about 50% of the variance in 
personality traits within a group of people are 
attributable to genetic differences. Together with 
studies finding a genetic basis for affectivity, these 
results point to the powerful role of heritability in 
determining people’s overall and long-term levels 
of happiness and well-being. 


TEASING OUT CAUSE AND EFFECT Consistent with 
Meehl’s early predictions, positive affectivity is 
strongly related to extraversion; studies also show a 
consistent relationship between negative affectivity 
and neuroticism (DeNeve & Cooper, 1998; McCrae & 
Costa, 1991; Watson & Clark, 1992). The causal rela- 
tion of positive affectivity to extraversion is most 
probably bidirectional (Watson & Clark, 1992). On 
the one hand, people who are cheerful and enthusi- 
astic about life are likely to prefer social interactions 
over more solitary activities. Positive affect may 
increase desire for the company of others. On the 
other hand, relationships are one of the more signif- 
icant sources of positive emotional experiences. 
Most of our good times are spent with others. 
Positive affectivity may be both a cause and an effect 
of enjoyable interactions with others. Neuroticism 
and negative affectivity may also have a bidirectional 
relationship. Neuroticism may predispose people to 
experience more frequent negative emotions and 
to overreact to life events, particularly those that lead 
to unpleasant emotions. 

Another possible explanation for the relation of 
extraversion and neuroticism to affectivity involves 
overlapping concepts and measures. Negative 


affectivity and neuroticism may go together because 
they tap the same underlying dimension of negative 
mood. The high correlation between negative affec- 
tivity and neuroticism has suggested to some 
researchers that the two variables are very similar 
and may not actually be separate individual traits 
(Diener & Lucas, 1999; Diener, Suh, Lucas, & Smith, 
1999; McCrae & Costa, 1991). Both statistical analyses 
and comparisons of questionnaire items used to 
assess mood and personality traits show that neuroti- 
cism and negative affectivity are very difficult to 
distinguish. 

The same kind of overlap appears in the positive 
affectivity-extraversion relationship. That is, positive 
affectivity may be highly related to extraversion—not 
because one causes the other, but because they are 
essentially measures of the same thing—namely, posi- 
tive emotion. For example, extraversion contains a 
positive emotion component in both its definition and 
its measurement. Perhaps we are really talking about 
only two, rather than four separate traits. Positive 
affectivity-extraversion may represent a dimension 
of positive emotionality, and negative affectivity— 
neuroticism may represent negative emotionality. This 
possibility complicates the assumption that the traits of 
extraversion and neuroticism cause, and therefore help 
explain individual differences in happiness. 

The overlap of extraversion and neuroticism 
with affectivity suggests that the connection of 
these two personality traits with SWB is somewhat 
tautological. In other words, the positive correla- 
tion of extraversion and the negative correlation of 
neuroticism with SWB may not suggest causality, 
but may instead reflect the strong relationship of 
both variables to affectivity, with affectivity playing 
a central role in defining SWB. Whether extraver- 
sion and neuroticism make separate contributions 
to individual happiness beyond their connection to 
affectivity will have to be sorted out in future 
research. 

Other traits among the Big Five show more 
modest relationships to SWB (DeNeve & Cooper, 
1998; Diener & Lucas, 1999; McCrae & Costa, 1991; 
Watson & Clark, 1992). Researchers seem to agree 
that openness to experience is only weakly related to 
happiness. Agreeableness, reflecting a concern with 
getting along with others and the tendency to take a 
positive, optimistic view of human nature, shows a 
small positive correlation with positive affect. The 
agreeableness—positive affect connection may result 
from enhanced personal relationships that may 
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follow naturally from concern with social harmony. 
A positive life outlook resulting from an optimistic 
view of others might also increase positive affect. 
Conscientious people who are disciplined, organ- 
ized, and achievement-oriented tend to score 
higher on the life satisfaction component of SWB 
measures (DeNeve & Cooper, 1998). This may 
result from conscientiousness providing a basis 
for goal-directed activities and the self-control 
necessary for goal achievement. Increased life satis- 
faction may follow from the sense of accomplish- 
ment and purpose that comes from successful 
self-directed actions. 


PERSONALITY AND EUDAIMONIC WELL-BEING 
Positive psychologists working from the eudaimonic 
perspective have examined the relation of the Big 
Five to measures of psychological well-being (PWB), 
defined in terms of optimal functioning and success 
in coping with life’s challenges. Schmutte and Ryff 
(1997) found a pattern of relationships between each 
of the Big Five personality traits and measures of 
PWB, suggesting that the influence of personality 
extends beyond its effects on happiness. Ryffs con- 
ception of PWB describes six aspects of psychologi- 
cal functioning: 


e Self-Acceptance: a positive evaluation of self 
and one’s past 

e Environmental Mastery: competence in man- 
aging one’s life and environment 

e Positive Relations: high quality connections to 
others 

e Purpose in Life: strong sense of meaning and 
purpose in life 

e Personal Growth: sense of continuing growth 
and development as an individual 

e Autonomy: sense of self as directing and deter- 
mining actions and choices 


In Schmutte and Ryff’s (1997) study, 215 
midlife adults (ages 44-65 years) completed a Five 
Factor personality inventory and a self-report meas- 
ure of the six dimensions of PWB. Results showed 
that neuroticism was inversely linked with each of 
the six PWB dimensions, while extraversion, agree- 
ableness, and conscientiousness showed consistent 
positive correlations with PWB. Openness to experi- 
ence showed weak positive connections to overall 
well-being. These findings are generally in line with 
those of SWB researchers. Neuroticism seems to 


undercut happiness (SWB) and optimal psychologi- 
cal functioning (PWB), while extraversion, agree- 
ableness, and conscientiousness appear to be 
foundations for happiness and health. Despite simi- 
larities to SWB findings in the overall pattern of 
results, there were also important differences. 

Schmutte and Ryff’s findings suggest that per- 
sonality may contribute to well-being in multiple 
ways—not just by influencing positive affect, as sug- 
gested by SWB research. Within SWB studies, the 
influence of neuroticism and extraversion on happi- 
ness is primarily the result of the effects of these 
traits on the positive and negative affect compo- 
nents of SWB. Traits not directly related to affect 
(ike conscientiousness or openness to experience) 
generally show smaller correlations with happiness. 
In contrast, within the PWB model, conscientious- 
ness showed relatively strong correlations with self- 
acceptance, environmental mastery, and purpose in 
life—the three important elements of psychological 
health. The self-discipline, persistence, and achieve- 
ment strivings that define conscientiousness made 
significant contributions to healthy functioning, 
even though they do not increase happiness (SWB). 
In a similar vein, openness to experience con- 
tributed to personal growth, despite its lack of rela- 
tionship to happiness. 

The major point of Schmutte and Ryff’s study 
goes back to the distinction between hedonic (SWB) 
and eudaimonic (PWB) conceptions of well-being. 
The effect of personality on well-being depends, in 
part, on how well-being is defined. Personality is 
clearly related to both happiness and health; however, 
certain traits may enhance health more than happi- 
ness and vice versa. For example, conscientiousness 
has been shown to be a very strong predictor of good 
physical health practices and, consequently, longevity. 
In their review of the connections between conscien- 
tiousness and health, Roberts and his colleagues 
report that “... people tend to live longer if, as 
8-year-olds, they were rated as more conscientious by 
parents and teachers. Moreover, the impact of consci- 
entiousness has been shown to be equivalent to car- 
diovascular disease” (Roberts, Wilson, & Bogg, 2005, 
p. 156). Conscientious people take better care of 
themselves through diet and exercise, and they avoid 
risky behaviors such as smoking, excessive use of 
alcohol, and unsafe driving habits. Here again, the 
point is that, whether or not conscientious people are 
happier, most of us would agree that living a healthier, 
longer life is an important part of well-being. To get a 
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complete picture of well-being, both health and hap- 
piness criteria should be examined. 


Neurobiology and Approach/ 
Avoidance Motives 


Affectivity, personality, and temperament may be 
considered foundations of well-being because they 
represent stable genetically based dispositions that 
influence multiple aspects of our lives. For example, 
a person high in positive affectivity experiences life 
very differently than someone high in negative 
affectivity, and this difference is likely to be present, 
in general, over the entire life course. Another foun- 
dational disposition that may underlie well-being 
has to do with differences in people’s basic tenden- 
cies toward approach or avoidance. 

Studies show the different achievement out- 
comes and emotional consequences of pursuing pos- 
itive goals compared to avoiding negative outcomes. 
People who strive toward approach goals are more 
likely to be successful, experience more positive 
emotions, and suffer fewer self-regulation difficulties 
along the way. In contrast, avoidance goals are asso- 
ciated with less achievement success, more negative 
emotions, and many self-regulation problems that 
undermine positive well-being outcomes. Questions 
concerning individual differences in approach/avoid- 
ance motives are raised when we ask, “Why do some 
people characteristically pursue approach goals, 
while others focus mostly on avoiding undesirable 
outcomes?” One answer was suggested by research 
related to Higgins’ work on self-discrepancy theory 
(1987, 1996, 1998). Higgins found that different par- 
enting styles were linked to children adopting either 
a prevention (avoidance) or a promotion (approach) 
focus toward personal goal strivings. 

Like Higgins, many psychologists have come 
to regard approach and avoidance tendencies 
as building blocks for more complex behaviors. 
Recent reviews note that this increased interest 
in approach/avoidance issues arises from the possi- 
bility that many emotional experiences, motivations, 
personality dispositions, and self-regulated behaviors 
may boil down to approach or avoidance tendencies 
(e.g., Carver, Sutton, & Scheier, 2000; Carver & White, 
1994, Elliot & Church, 1997; Gable, 2006). Formerly 
separate areas of research might be brought together 
because they share a common approach/avoidance 
explanation. In addition, advances in the field of 


neuropsychology suggest that people’s basic 
approach/avoidance tendencies may have a biologi- 
cal basis (see Carver et al., 2000 for a review). 

For example, Grey (1990) describes a 
Behavioral Activation System (BAS) and a 
Behavioral Inhibition System (BIS). The specific 
neural mechanisms that make up these two systems 
are still unclear. However, research with both ani- 
mals and humans suggests that different neurotrans- 
mitter pathways and brain regions may be involved 
in the operation of the two systems. The BAS is 
responsive to environmental cues that signal oppor- 
tunities for rewards, non-punishment, and escape. 
This incentive-sensitive system motivates approach 
behaviors that increase movement toward positive 
goals. On the other hand, the BIS is responsive to 
cues signaling punishment and non-reward. This 
threat-sensitive system inhibits goal-directed behav- 
iors to avoid negative outcomes. The activation and 
inhibition systems are thought to operate independ- 
ently of one another and to be related to differences 
in emotional experience produced by rewards and 
threats. The BAS is related to positive affect and 
such emotions as happiness, elation, and hope. The 
BIS may underlie negative affect and emotions such 
as fear, sadness, anxiety, and frustration. Although 
much more clarifying research needs to be done, 
researchers are excited by the possibility that the 
BAS and BIS model may serve as one biological 
foundation for understanding emotional and per- 
sonality differences among people. 

Do people differ in their fundamental approach/ 
avoidance dispositions? If so, are differences in 
approach/avoidance orientation related to differences 
in emotional experiences, personality, and goal 
behaviors that, in turn, impact well-being? Carver and 
White (1994) created and validated a self-report scale 
of Behavioral Activation Sensitivity and Behavioral 
Inhibition Sensitivity that closely parallels Grey’s 
BAS/BIS conception. The BAS sensitivity scale 
assesses an overall approach tendency involving a 
person’s active interest in positive goals, strong 
response to rewards, and eagerness/quickness in pur- 
suing reward opportunities. Items on this scale asked 
people to rate the extent of their agreement or dis- 
agreement with statements such as “When I get some- 
thing I want, I feel excited and energized.” “When I 
want something, I usually go all out to get it.” “I’m 
always willing to try something new if I think it will be 
fun.” (Carver & White, 1994, p. 323). The BIS scale 
evaluates a general avoidance tendency that reflects a 
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person’s over-response to, and ongoing worry about, 
bad outcomes. The scale includes statements such as, 
“If I think something unpleasant is going to happen I 
usually get pretty ‘worked up.” “I feel pretty worried 
or upset when I think or know somebody is angry at 
me.” “I feel worried when I think I have done poorly 
at something” (Carver & White, p. 323). 

Consistent with the idea of BAS/BIS sensitivity 
as a basis for emotional and personality differences, 
Carver and White, along with other researchers, 
have found moderate correlations among BAS sensi- 
tivity, positive affectivity and extraversion, and 
among BIS sensitivity, negative affectivity and neu- 
roticism. Approach-motivated individuals appear to 
be “attracted,” in terms of seeking out and being dif- 
ferentially sensitive to rewarding and positive emo- 
tional experiences. This may explain why they are 
high in positive affectivity. Because relationships are 
one of the most significant sources of enjoyment, it 
makes sense that an approach orientation would 
come along with extraversion. Avoidance-motivated 
individuals are probably not “attracted,” in terms of 
seeking out unpleasant emotions, but their strong 
reaction and sensitivity to negative outcomes may 
make negative emotions more chronically salient in 
the present and in memories of the past. This 
greater sensitivity to negative than to positive fea- 
tures of life may contribute to the higher negative 
affectivity associated with an avoidance orientation. 
The neurotic tendency to ruminate about negative 
experiences may also express this selective focusing 
on negative events that have occurred in the past 
and that may occur in the future. 

Clearly, a self-report measure of approach/ 
avoidance tendencies does not directly assess the 
neurophysiological processes that may underlie 
them. However, Carver and White’s scale may meas- 
ure the conscious manifestations of the BAS and 
BIS described by Grey. At the very least, thinking 
of approach/avoidance tendencies as foundations 
for a wide variety of traits and behaviors has provided 
a basis for new conceptual and empirical studies. In 
addition to the connections with emotionality, neu- 
roticism and extraversion, dispositional differences 
in approach/avoidance motives have also been 
related to many factors, including the daily frequency 
of positive and negative emotions (Carver & White, 
1994), social relationships (Elliot, Gable, & Mapes, 
2006), achievement motivation (Elliot & Church, 
1997), self-control and self-regulation (e.g., Carver & 
Scheier, 1998; Fishbach & Shah, 2006; Higgins, 1998), 


therapist/client satisfaction (Elliot & Church, 2002), 
and happiness judgments (Gable, 2006; Updegraff, 
Gable, & Taylor, 2004). Together with the work of 
goal researchers, these findings suggest that biologi- 
cally organized and genetically influenced differences 
in people’s approach/avoidance tendencies may 
serve as foundations for many important determi- 
nants of well-being. 

One reason for the expanding research on 
approach/avoidance motivation is that it seems to 
circumvent some of the tautology of trait descrip- 
tions discussed earlier. Saying someone is happy 
because they are high in positive affectivity is some- 
what like saying happy people are happy because 
they experience many happy emotions. Approach 
and avoidance motives, however, point to how and 
why motives may be related to well-being. Each 
motive provides a different basis for people’s 
actions, life orientations, and interpretations of the 
world. Because these differences may underlie many 
behaviors, from social relationships to personal 
goals, approach/avoidance tendencies may make 
multiple contributions to well-being. Recent studies 
have begun to describe what approach-motivated 
people do that increases their personal well-being 
and what avoidance-motivated people do that 
reduces their well-being. At present, one thing seems 
clear: an approach motivational orientation toward 
life belongs on the list of positive traits. 


Genetics and Change 


The bottom-line conclusion of our discussion to 
this point is that genetically-influenced differences 
in personality, emotionality, temperament, and 
approach/avoidance orientation explain as much as 
half of the variation in people’s long-term levels of 
happiness. Does this mean that each of us is essen- 
tially stuck for life with whatever happiness 
we inherit? Does each of us have a genetically- 
determined set-point level of happiness to which we 
consistently return? Are we condemned to a hedonic 
treadmill, with positive life events causing only tem- 
porary increases in happiness? Some researchers 
have suggested as much. Lykken and Tellegen 
(1996) once remarked, “It may be that trying to be 
happier is as futile as trying to be taller and there- 
fore is counterproductive.” This possibility is based 
on the fact that long-term happiness is “determined 
by the great genetic lottery that occurs at concep- 
tion” (p. 189). 
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However, a number of researchers have 
argued against this conclusion based on newer evi- 
dence suggesting the need to revise both the origi- 
nal version of the hedonic treadmill concept and the 
idea that genetic influence means a person’s happi- 
ness set-point cannot be changed. For example, 
Diener and his colleagues have suggested several 
empirically-based revisions to the hedonic treadmill 
theory (Diener, Lucas, & Scollon, 2006). These 
authors note that even if people do have different 
genetically-established levels of happiness, these 
levels appear to be “set” pretty high. Study after 
study has found that most people (75% or so) report 
being very happy or quite happy most of the time. 
In the aftermath of life events that can push happi- 
ness up or down in the short term, people return to 
a positive level of happiness—not to neutrality, as 
would be suggested by the strong adaptation 
process described in the hedonic treadmill theory. 
Research reviewed by Diener and colleagues also 
shows that people have multiple set-points, rather 
than one overarching set-point. Well-being is made 
up of separable components (positive and negative 
affect, life satisfaction) relevant to different domains 
of life (e.g., work and family). Each of these compo- 
nents and life domains can increase or decrease 
independently. Life satisfaction may increase even 
though positive affect is decreasing. Happiness at 
work may be coupled with unhappiness at home. 
While there is stability in overall happiness, consis- 
tent with the set-point idea, people may have differ- 
ent set-points for different aspects of happiness and 
domains of life. The idea of a single baseline or set- 
point for happiness does not explain how different 
dimensions of well-being can move in different 
directions over time. 

Newer studies provide some of the strongest 
evidence against the hedonic treadmill theory, and 
against the idea that long-term changes in happiness 
set-points are largely impossible. Several large-scale 
longitudinal studies have shown significant changes in 
people’s baseline levels of happiness. In a 17-year 
longitudinal study, for example, Fujita and Diener 
(2005) found that 24% of their research participants 
had experienced significant changes in their baseline 
levels of happiness from the first 5 years of the study 
to the last 5 years. In particular, negative life events 
such as divorce, death of a spouse, and physical dis- 
abilities can produce long-term decreases in happi- 
ness. It is also true that there are individual differences 
in adaptation to life events. These differences may be 


washed out in studies that look only at overall aver- 
ages. For example, the study by Lucas and colleagues 
(2003) found large differences in the effects of mar- 
riage. Marriage produced only short-term happiness 
gains for the study participants when viewed collec- 
tively. However, nearly half of the people in the study 
showed long-term gains in happiness and nearly half 
showed decreased happiness. As a general conclu- 
sion, it seems fair to say that happiness is clearly in 
our genes, but just as clearly, life events and personal 
choices can change our happiness set-point. For 
example, research suggests that making the “right” 
personal goal choices contributes in a major way to a 
happy/healthy life. 


POSITIVE BELIEFS 


The World Through Happy 
and Unhappy Eyes 


Happiness itself may be regarded as a positive trait 
because of its long-term stability and connection to 
genetically-influenced dispositions like positive 
affectivity and extraversion (McCrae & Costa, 1991). 
Lyubomirsky and her colleagues have taken this 
happiness-as-a-trait approach and examined how 
chronically happy and unhappy people differ in the 
way they think about and interpret their lives. Her 
research supports the general view that “... happy 
and unhappy individuals appear to experience— 
indeed, to reside in—different subjective worlds” 
(Lyubomirsky, 2001, p. 244). In other words, happy 
and unhappy people have very different ways of 
looking at life that both reflect and sustain their 
characteristic emotional state. 

Lyubomirsky developed a 4-item Subjective 
Happiness Scale to provide a simple and direct basis 
for distinguishing between people who consider 
themselves to be generally happy and those who 
regard themselves as typically unhappy (see 
Lyubomirsky & Lepper, 1999). Happy and unhappy 
people (as defined by high or low scores on the 
scale) are then presented with a variety of 
judgment tasks and their responses are compared. 
You can probably anticipate many of Lyubomirsky’s 
findings if you think about what you are like when 
you are unhappy compared to when your life is 
going well. In a bad mood, we are more likely to be 
envious and jealous of what others have that we 
don’t, to take some comfort—perhaps even 
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delight—in the failings and misfortunes of others, 
and to dwell on the negative rather than the positive 
aspects of our lives. In contrast, happiness produces 
a more positive pattern. We appreciate what we 
have, are not so sensitive to the failings or accom- 
plishments of others, and focus on the positive 
aspects of life. 

These temporary effects of fleeting happy and 
unhappy moods capture many of the enduring dif- 
ferences between characteristically happy and 
unhappy people found in Lyubomirsky’s studies 
(see Lyubomirsky, 2001, for a review). Feedback 
about performance relative to peers, for example, 
had a much greater effect on unhappy people 
than on happy people. Happy people were less sen- 
sitive to social comparison information, especially 
when it was negative (.e., information that they had 
performed worse than their peers). In contrast, 
unhappy people were highly sensitive to compar- 
isons with others and felt deflated by others’ supe- 
rior performance. Unhappy people felt good about 
their performance only when others performed 
more poorly than they did. And these effects were 
largely independent of their actual performance 
quality. Unhappy people felt happier when they 
received a poor performance evaluation, but knew 
peers did even worse, than they did when they 
received an excellent evaluation, but knew peers 
had done even better! 

Research comparing how happy and unhappy 
people evaluate various life events has shown that 
happy people give more favorable interpretations, 
remember positive experiences more than negative 
ones, and find humor and opportunities for self- 
improvement in negative events. Conversely, 
unhappy people spend more time ruminating about 
negative events, missed opportunities, and how oth- 
ers are doing relative to themselves. Happy and 
unhappy people do, indeed, seem to live in sepa- 
rate worlds. Differences in perception, interpreta- 
tion, and evaluation of life lead happy and unhappy 
individuals to construct different personal realities 
that have opposite emotional consequences. 


Self-Esteem 


Our discussion of self-esteem is focused on North 
American cultures. More  collectivist cultures 
(ike Japan) have very different self-conceptions 
that do not place such heavy emphasis on 
positive self-feelings. Although self-esteem is 


related to life satisfaction in many cultures (e.g., 
Diener & Diener, 1995), it seems clear that the need 
for a positive self-view is not as prominent within col- 
lectivist societies as it is in individualistic societies 
(e.g., Heine, Lehman, Markus, & Kitayama, 1999). 
Within the United States, self-esteem is one of the 
most heavily researched areas in psychology; and in 
popular U.S. culture, self-esteem has been the topic 
of countless self-help books and many programs 
aimed at solving a wide array of social problems. 

Self-esteem refers to the evaluative component 
of self-concept (Baumeister, 1998; Coopersmith, 
1967). It is the feeling of self-worth and value that 
results when the self judges itself. One of the more 
widely used measures of self-esteem asks people for 
straightforward ratings of how they feel about them- 
selves (Rosenberg, 1965). Items that people with high 
self-esteem would endorse include: “I feel I have a 
number of good qualities.” “I take a positive attitude 
toward myself.” “I feel I am a person of worth, at least 
on an equal plane with others.” People with low self- 
esteem would endorse items such as: “I wish I could 
have more respect for myself.” “I feel I do not have 
much to be proud of.” “I certainly feel useless at 
times.” Whether we have a positive, uncertain, or 
negative view of ourselves, depends on the subjec- 
tive judgment we make of our abilities, talents, rela- 
tionships with others, and success in achieving 
important goals. People with high self-esteem have a 
favorable view of themselves as competent, likeable, 
attractive, and successful people. In the extreme case 
(e.g., depression), low self-esteem may reflect an 
opposite pattern in which people see themselves as 
incompetent, unlikeable failures. However, research 
findings suggest that more typically, low-self esteem 
is related to uncertain and conflicted views of the self 
that are overly sensitive to the ups and downs of life; 
feeling good one day and bad the next (Baumeister, 
Tice, & Hutton, 1989; Campbell, Chew, & Scratchley, 
1991). Compared to those with high self-esteem, peo- 
ple with low self-esteem are less confident that they 
can achieve their personal goals (McFarlin & 
Blascovich, 1981). 

Self-esteem is influenced by others and bears 
some relationship to our actual abilities and talents. 
We all feel good when we receive praise from peo- 
ple we care about, and a “straight-A” student cer- 
tainly has a reason to feel academically competent. 
However, because self-esteem also reflects a per- 
son’s own subjective perception of self, it may or 
may not match up with the views of others or with 
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objectively defined qualities or accomplishments. A 
person may have an inflated view of self that is not 
supported by his or her actual abilities. On the other 
hand, a person may also dislike who he or she is, 
despite admiration from others or success and com- 
petence in various life endeavors. 

Like many personality characteristics, self- 
esteem can be thought of as both a trait and a state. 
A recent analysis of 50 published studies and data 
from national samples of nearly 75,000 people 
found strong evidence for the stability of self-esteem 
from age 6 to age 83 (Trzesniewski, Donnellan, & 
Robins, 2003). On the other hand, many studies find 
that self-esteem fluctuates in response to feedback, 
such as acceptance or rejection by others (e.g., 
Heatherton & Polivy, 1991; Leary, Tambor, Terdal, & 
Downs, 1995). Evidence supporting both the trait 
and state views suggests that people have a rela- 
tively stable baseline level of self-esteem (trait self- 
esteem) to which they return after specific life 
events have temporarily pushed self-esteem up or 
down (state self-esteem). 


SELF-ESTEEM AND HAPPINESS Self-esteem is con- 
sistently found to be a powerful predictor of happi- 
ness and life satisfaction. In a study of over 13,000 
college students representing 31 different nations, 
Diener and Diener (1995) reported across-the- 
board correlations of 0.47 between self-esteem and 
life satisfaction. This correlation was even higher in 
individualistic cultures (e.g., r= 0.56 in the United 
States). Studies of adult populations show the same 
connection between self-esteem and happiness (see 
Baumeister, Campbell, Krueger, & Vohs, 2003, for a 
review). Self-esteem is also related to people’s con- 
fidence and initiative in tackling new endeavors, 
whether this is striking up conversations with oth- 
ers, persevering at challenging tasks, speaking in 
front of groups, or resisting the influence of others 
(Baumeister et al., 2003; Baumeister, Campbell, 
Krueger, & Vohs, 2005). People with low self- 
esteem are not as happy, not as confident and 
adventuresome, and may give up rather than try 
harder when faced with a difficult challenge or ini- 
tial failure at a task. 


The Value of Self-Esteem. Many psychologists 
believe that the need for positive self-regard is one of 
the strongest human motives (e.g., Baumeister, 1998; 
Sheldon, Elliot, Kim, & Kasser, 2001; Taylor & Brown, 
1988; Tesser, 1988). People go to great lengths to 


protect, enhance, and maintain a positive self-image. 
Research suggests that the vast majority of us are suc- 
cessful in these efforts (Baumeister, 1999; Diener & 
Diener, 1995; Myers, 1992). Most people score in 
the mid range on self-esteem measures; extremely 
low self-esteem scores are relatively uncommon. 
What motivates our need for self-esteem? What value 
does a positive self-view have for our health and 
happiness? 

One answer, suggested by Myers (1992), is that 
life satisfaction may begin with self-satisfaction. A 
positive view of self may color our view of life in 
general. Can you be very positive about yourself 
and very negative about your life? Perhaps you can 
think of how this might occur, but self-evaluation 
and life evaluation seem intimately intertwined. 
General life satisfaction shows stronger links to self- 
esteem than it does to satisfaction with friends, 
family, income, or job. Even though correlational 
studies do not tell us about cause and effect, it is 
hard to imagine a happy and satisfying life without a 
strong measure of self-acceptance, self-respect, and 
positive self-regard. 

High self-esteem may also have value as a 
buffer against stress and anxiety caused by life 
experiences that can threaten and deflate our self- 
image (Baumeister, 1992; Steele, 1988). Self-esteem 
may act as a coping resource that affirms the self 
when we confront failure, losses, criticism, and 
conflict with others. People with low or fragile self- 
esteem may experience debilitating stress and 
worry over such events. They may become dis- 
couraged and dejected by failure. People high in 
self-esteem are not so easily overwhelmed by neg- 
ative events and are better able to endure and 
maintain a positive outlook. They have more 
“reserve” self-esteem, which helps them absorb 
blows to self-regard without caving in. The buffer- 
ing effect is a major reason why high self-esteem is 
considered an important resource for mental and 
physical health. According to terror management 
theory, self-esteem may also buffer the anxiety 
caused by the ultimate threat to self—our own 
death. The theory argues that a culture provides its 
individual members with means of achieving a 
sense of value through social status and conditions 
of worth, in order to bring the fear of death to 
manageable proportions. 

According to another prominent theory, self- 
esteem plays an important role in maintaining the 
social relationships that are so vital to our health and 
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well-being. Sociometer Theory takes an evolution- 
ary perspective, arguing that the purpose of self- 
esteem is to monitor social inclusion and exclusion 
(Leary & Baumeister, 2000; Leary et al., 1995). 
Human survival was likely very dependent on main- 
taining close relationships with others, both as pro- 
tection from larger animals and for the safety of 
infants who could not fend for themselves during the 
early years of life. An internal monitoring system that 
is sensitive to social rejection and exclusion would 
signal the need for corrective action to repair the 
social relationships that are so important to survival. 

Leary and his colleagues (1995) believe self- 
esteem is just such a system. A growling stomach 
and a parched mouth tell us when we need to eat 
and drink—two things that are obviously important 
to our survival. Decreases in self-esteem may tell us 
something equally important about our relationships. 
Using the analogy of a car’s gas gauge that monitors 
fuel level, Leary and colleagues believe that self- 
esteem is a gauge of our social relationships. Like a 
gas gauge, self-esteem is important because of what 
it measures and what it causes us to do. 

A gas gauge does not make your car more effi- 
cient or faster. It simply tells you when you need gas 
so you don’t get stranded somewhere. Self-esteem 
has an analogous metering function. It lets you 
know when to mend relationships so you don’t get 
stranded without your friends or family. Self-esteem 
functions as an internal, subjective monitor of social 
acceptance. 

You can easily find support for one of the 
major tenets of sociometer theory within your own 
experience. Think about a time that you felt very 
good about yourself, and a time you felt very bad 
about yourself. Odds are that good self-feelings 
involved times when you received praise or recog- 
nition from others, moments of intimacy with 
friends or lovers, and shared activities. Our worst 
feelings often reflect social ridicule, rejection, 
failed romance, and moments when our actions 
made us feel embarrassed or ashamed in front of 
others. Leary and colleagues have found that self- 
esteem is highly sensitive to social inclusion and 
exclusion, and that being liked by others is linked 
to positive self-evaluation (Leary & Baumeister, 
2000; Leary et al., 1995; Srivastava & Beer, 2005). 
Consistent with the idea of self-esteem as a 
sociometer of where we stand in our relationships, 
social acceptance increases self-esteem and rejec- 
tion lowers self-esteem. 


Self-esteem may also function as a sociometer 
of our personal traits. Traits that are associated with 
high self-esteem, such as competence, likeability, 
attractiveness, and morality, are the same traits that 
make a person appealing to others. Self-esteem also 
seems to “meter” the extent to which we possess 
qualities that contribute to social acceptance by 
others. People with high self-esteem may have an 
easier time and be more comfortable obtaining and 
maintaining social acceptance because they may 
come to find that they are generally likeable people. 
Consistent with this possibility, measures of social 
anxiety (concern with acceptance and rejection) 
show negative correlations with self-esteem (Leary & 
Kowalski, 1995). In other words, compared to peo- 
ple with low self-esteem, individuals with high self- 
esteem are not as worried about fitting in and being 
liked by others. 


IS SELF-ESTEEM ALL YOU NEED? If you are happy 
with yourself, odds are high that you will be happy 
with your life. And compared to those with a poor 
self-image, people with a positive self-view are likely 
to enjoy more initiative, more persistence in the face 
of obstacles, more effective stress coping, and more 
positive social relationships. Given these benefits, is 
self-esteem all you need for a happy life? Is increas- 
ing people’s self-esteem an antidote to unhappiness? 
For awhile, particularly within popular culture, the 
answer to these questions was thought to be yes. At 
one time, low self-esteem was considered a major 
psychological cause of individual problems, and pro- 
grams to increase self-esteem were widely viewed as 
the cure. 

Over the last 30 years, psychologists have gen- 
erated an extensive research focused on sorting out 
the value, limitations, and complexities of self- 
esteem. This research has a counterpart in an 
equally large body of self-improvement literature 
within popular culture. One review identified over 
15,000 research articles on self-esteem, and a multi- 
tude of self-help books focus on ways to feel better 
about your self (Baumeister et al., 2003). A brief his- 
tory may be useful in sorting out the massive 
amount of self-esteem research and its connection 
to popular culture. Psychologists’ understanding of 
self-esteem and its role in individual and social 
problems appears to have gone through three over- 
lapping, yet discernable phases, starting in the 1970s 
and continuing to the present. This historical sketch 
is an oversimplified view and has more to do with 
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different programs of research than the develop- 
ment of ideas over time. However, it will hopefully 
help organize some of the paradoxical and contra- 
dictory research findings concerning self-esteem and 
temper the many unfounded claims of the self- 
improvement literature. 


Self-Esteem as a Significant Variable in Individual 
and Social Problems. In the first phase, many psy- 
chologists and practitioners (e.g., teachers, school 
administrators, and leaders of social agencies) had 
high hopes for the potential of self-esteem studies 
to both explain and help solve many pressing 
social problems (e.g., Dawes, 1994; Hewitt, 1998; 
Mecca, Smelsor, & Vasconcellos, 1989). Based 
largely on correlation studies, low self-esteem was 
believed to be a potentially significant and perva- 
sive cause of many social problems, including 
poor academic achievement, bullying, aggression, 
attraction to gangs, teenage pregnancy, drug 
abuse, smoking, delinquency, eating disorders, 
depression, suicide, shyness, and loneliness. 
Among practitioners, feeling bad about oneself 
was likened to a nationwide viral epidemic and 
raising self-esteem was the obvious “social vac- 
cine” (California Task Force to Promote Self- 
Esteem and Personal and Social Responsibility, 
1990). California appropriated money and devel- 
oped programs to enhance self-esteem. In schools, 
for example, helping students feel good about 
themselves was expected to pay big dividends in 
the form of improved academic achievement. 


Self-Esteem as a Symptom—Not a Cause—of 
Behavior. In the second phase, enthusiasm for the 
self-esteem movement began to wane because many 
programs produced disappointing results. Efforts to 
raise self-esteem did not produce noticeable benefits 
and may have produced other problems such as the 
“social promotion” of students (passing students to 
the next grade level despite their failure to learn 
lower-grade skills). Psychologists also began to take 
a critical look at self-esteem research. Several 
reviews concluded that low self-esteem is not clearly 
related to individual problems and that the benefits 
of high self-esteem were much more limited than 
previously thought (Baumeister, 1992: Baumeister, 
1998; Baumeister et al., 2003, 2005). 

Reviewers encountered two major problems 
in sorting fact from fiction in self-esteem research. 


First, most findings showing the benefits of self- 
esteem were based on correlational studies, making 
it difficult to determine cause and effect. Does a 
positive relationship between self-esteem and aca- 
demic achievement mean high self-esteem causes 
better performance or does it mean that good stu- 
dents have higher self-esteem because they have 
something to feel good about? We can ask the same 
question for low self-esteem. Is low self-esteem the 
cause or the result of poor performance? Second, 
many benefits of a positive self-image were assessed 
by self-report measures. People high in self-esteem 
have many positive beliefs about themselves. They 
regard themselves as attractive, likeable, competent, 
and superior to others, but are they actually so 
when evaluated by objective standards? 

In their review, Baumeister and his colleagues 
examined only those studies that included some 
objective/behavioral measure of outcomes and judg- 
ments. They found that high self-esteem was 
strongly related to happiness and life satisfaction, 
and to enhanced initiative in tackling new chal- 
lenges and maintaining persistence in the face of 
obstacles. However, high self-esteem was largely 
unrelated to independently assessed school achieve- 
ment, occupational success, likeability, attractive- 
ness, or to teenage smoking, pregnancy, and drug 
use. Furthermore, people with certain types of high 
self-esteem such as narcissism (which involves 
inflated and highly defensive self-esteem) are more 
prone to violence. Such people are overly sensitive 
to anyone who challenges their high opinion of 
themselves and respond aggressively to anyone 
who threatens their inflated self-image. Low self- 
esteem did show significant connections to depres- 
sive symptoms and vulnerability to the negative 
effects of stress. The bottom line for Baumeister was 
that low self-esteem did not appear to underlie most 
social problems and the benefits of high self-esteem 
were not backed up by objective evidence. 


Contingent Self-Esteem: It’s Not the Level, but the 
Basis of Esteem That Matters. In the third phase, 
researchers have begun to develop more complex 
models in an attempt to clarify some of the contro- 
versies concerning the role of self-esteem in individ- 
ual and social life. For example, Crocker and her 
colleagues, have argued that self-esteem researchers 
have paid too much attention to levels of self-esteem 
(high versus low), and too little attention to the basis 
of self-esteem (Crocker & Wolfe, 2001). People 
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“hang” their self-esteem, so to speak, on different 
activities, competencies, and areas of life. One per- 
son may take pride in his intellectual abilities and 
another on being liked by others. How people 
respond to a life experience depends on its self- 
relevance. For example, getting a “C” in a college 
class may be a major blow to individuals with an 
academic competence-based sense of self-worth, but 
no big deal for someone whose self-image is contin- 
gent on social relationships and not on high aca- 
demic achievement. Most researchers have relied on 
global measures of self-esteem that do not assess the 
specific and differing bases for people’s evaluation of 
self-worth. They only tell us about a person’s level of 
self-esteem. Crocker believes that thinking of self- 
worth only in terms of level is an oversimplified view 
that has led to misunderstandings concerning the 
role self-esteem plays in social problems. 

“A contingency of self-worth is a domain or 
category of outcomes on which a person has staked 
his or her self-esteem, so that a person’s view of 
his or her value or worth depends on perceived 


successes or failures or adherence to self-standards 
in that domain” (Crocker & Park, 2004, p. 594, bold 
face ours). Crocker and her colleagues developed a 
scale to measure seven sources of self-esteem 
(Crocker, Luthanen, Cooper, & Bouvrette, 2003). 
Each source describes a different contingent basis 
for feelings of self-worth. Samples of scale items are 
shown in Table 1. For some contingency dimen- 
sions, items related to both the absence and to the 
presence of a self-worth contingency are given 
(Crocker et al., 2003, p. 899). The list of contingen- 
cies of self-worth is meant to be representative and 
not exhaustive. You can easily think of additional 
sources of self-pride and worth (e.g., athletic ability, 
physical health, public service). 

This “contingencies of self-worth” model is 
supported by studies showing that contingent 
domains of self are powerful guides for people’s 
behavior (Crocker & Luthanen, 2003; Crocker & 
Wolfe, 2001; Park & Crocker, 2005). What people do 
to protect, maintain, and enhance their self-esteem 
depends on its source. People who take pride in 


TABLE 1 Contingencies of self-worth—sample items 


1. Approval of Others 


“| don’t care what other people think of me.” 


“| can't respect myself if others don't respect me.” 


2. Appearance 


“My self-esteem does not depend on whether or not | feel attractive.” 
“When | think | look attractive, | feel good about myself.” 


3. Competition 


“Doing better than others gives me a sense of self-respect.” 
“Knowing that | am better than others on a task raises my self-esteem.” 


4. Academic Competence 


“My opinion about myself isn’t tied to how well | do in school.” 
“Doing well in school gives me a sense of self-respect.” 


5. Family Support 


“My self-worth is not influenced by the quality of my relationships with my family members.” 
“When my family members are proud of me, my sense of self-worth increases.” 


6. Virtue 


” My self-respect would suffer if | did something that was unethical.” 
“| couldn't respect myself if | didn’t live up to my moral code.” 


7. God’s Love 
“| feel worthwhile when | have God's love.” 


“My self-esteem would suffer if | didn’t have God's love.” 
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their appearance were found to spend more hours 
grooming, shopping, and partying. Those whose 
self-esteem was based on God’s love, party less, but 
pray and go to church more. Academic competence 
as a basis of self-esteem was linked to success in 
getting into graduate school. More importantly for 
our historical sketch, the self-contingency model 
suggests that social problems (such as school fail- 
ure, drug abuse, and violence) may be linked less to 
the level of global self-esteem and more to the 
source of self-esteem. Based on studies exploring 
levels of global esteem, Baumeister and colleagues 
concluded that low self-esteem is not a major cause 
of problems. However, Crocker and her colleagues 
suggest level of esteem may not be the critical fac- 
tor. Contingencies of self-worth may be central to 
many individual and social problem behaviors. 

One way in which contingencies of self-worth 
are implicated in social problems is through peo- 
ple’s disengagement from the specific life domains 
in which they are continually frustrated in their 
attempts to achieve esteem-confirming results. Why 
should someone hang his or her self-worth on an 
area that never affirms it? 

For example, Steele (1997) argues that the high 
college dropout rate among African Americans may 
result from disconnecting self-esteem from academic 
performance. This disengagement may occur 
because of frustrated efforts to succeed in an envi- 
ronment that may be perceived as non-suppottive, 
or worse yet, that is perceived as assuming academic 
inferiority. A similar dilemma is suggested by studies 
finding that African American adolescents may feel 
they must choose between being popular with peers 
or doing well in school (Arroyo & Zigler, 1995; 
Steinberg, Dornbusch, & Brown, 1992). Peer support 
for high school performance appears weaker for 
African American students than for Caucasian or 
Asian students. On a day-to-day basis, maintaining 
solidarity with same-race peers may be more impor- 
tant than school achievement as a basis for self- 
esteem. If peer-based self-esteem is the primary 
contributor to a person’s overall level of self-esteem, 
then studies using only a global self-esteem measure 
might easily conclude that self-esteem does not pre- 
dict school performance. However, this would miss 
the critical point that Crocker and her colleagues 
want to make. Namely, that self-esteem, considered 
in terms of contingencies of self-worth, may be very 
relevant to the school achievement of some groups 
of students. Baumeister may be right, that raising 


students’ self-esteem may not increase school per- 
formance. However, finding ways to increase stu- 
dents’ active engagement and identification with 
school might enhance academic achievement. 


THE DARKER SIDE OF SELF-ESTEEM Crocker and 
her colleagues make an important distinction 
between global and contingent self-esteem. In terms 
of benefits, the basis of our self-esteem matters. Not 
all forms of positive self-image are beneficial. 
Crocker’s recent studies examine how the pursuit of 
self-esteem as a desirable end may entail a poten- 
tially darker side that is self-defeating—and even 
harmful. Her studies affirm classical humanistic psy- 
chology ideas about the basis of self-worth. 


Contingent versus Non-contingent Self-Esteem. 
Years ago Carl Rogers (1961) argued for the value of 
unconditional positive regard as a basis for parents’ 
love of their children. Children who experienced 
love that was unconditional would grow up to 
believe in their own inherent value. Conditional 
positive regard, on the other hand, was considered 
damaging to the child because receiving love and 
approval are contingent on meeting parental stan- 
dards and expectations. Conditional love creates a 
continual source of insecurity for a child, because 
love can be withdrawn whenever conditions of 
worth are not fulfilled. Rogers argued that people 
whose self-worth is contingent on meeting external 
standards are likely to have fragile, defensive, and 
unstable self-esteem and suffer more problems as a 
result. Recent theoretical and empirical studies sup- 
port Rogers’ early observations. 

First, researchers have distinguished between 
people with contingent self-esteem, who feel pres- 
sure to meet external standards of worth, and people 
with non-contingent or “true” self-esteem that is 
grounded in unconditional self-acceptance and feel- 
ings of personal value (Deci & Ryan, 1995; Kernis, 
2003a, 2003b). Supporting this distinction are studies 
showing that contingent self-esteem is linked to a 
number of negative emotions such as feelings of 
guilt, conflict, pressure, and anxiety, and problems 
such as fragile and unstable self-esteem, poor coping 
after failure, defensiveness, and risk for depression 
(see Baumeister et al., 2003, 2005; Crocker & Wolfe, 
2001; Deci & Ryan, 1995; Kernis, 2003). 


Pursuing Self-Esteem. Second, studies by Crocker 
and her colleagues have shown that the effects of 
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pursuing self-esteem as a primary life goal are strik- 
ingly parallel to those associated with materialism 
(Crocker and Park, 2004; Crocker and Wolfe, 2001, 
Park & Crocker, 2005). Viewed from the perspective 
of self-determination theory, the trouble with materi- 
alistic aspirations is that they do not yield happiness, 
and may interfere with the fulfillment of basic needs 
that are the foundations of health and happiness 
(i.e., autonomy, competence, and belongingness). 
Crocker provides evidence and arguments to the 
effect that the pursuit of self-esteem as a primary life 
aspiration may also subvert satisfaction of these three 
important needs and, therefore, undermine well- 
being. Ironically, self-esteem can be undermined in 
the same process. 

To understand the logic of Crocker’s analy- 
sis, consider the following example in which the 
need for competence may be sacrificed in the 
service of pursuing self-esteem. A college student 
whose self-esteem is heavily invested in, and con- 
tingent upon, high academic performance may be 
very motivated to study hard and get good grades. 
However, if a positive academic self-image 
becomes the single most important goal, then 
actual competence and learning might be com- 
promised by the need to protect and maintain this 
image. Both of your text authors have encoun- 
tered students who are highly protective of their 
GPAs, to the detriment of obtaining the skills 
needed to fulfill graduate school aspirations. To 
maintain a high GPA necessary for graduate 
school admission, some students take easy 
classes, avoid useful (but harder) classes (like 
advanced statistics in psychology), and withdraw 
from classes at the first sign that their GPA might 
suffer. Instead of taking classes they need or 
might enjoy, they select classes that are likely to 
increase their GPA and flatter their academic self- 
image. In addition, poor performance and criti- 
cism may be taken as threats to self-esteem rather 
than as useful feedback to improve learning. The 
net result of these possibilities is that self-esteem 
may go up, but competence may be sacrificed in 
the process. 

A similar logic links the pursuit of self-esteem 
to disruptions in the ability to fulfill needs for auton- 
omy and belongingness. The well-being benefits 
derived from freely and autonomously chosen 
actions may be compromised by excessive concern 
with self-esteem. For example, a person whose self- 
esteem is contingent on the approval of others may 


make choices and take actions according to what 
will please others rather than themselves. Living up 
to others’ expectations rather than one’s own under- 
mines autonomy, intrinsic motivation, and person- 
ally expressive actions. In a similar vein, seeking 
self-esteem may interfere with satisfying relation- 
ships and the need for belongingness if it leads to 
competing with friends and partners rather than 
developing intimacy and mutual regard. Satisfying 
relationships benefit more from self-less, rather than 
self-centered attitudes. Like materialism, seeking 
self-esteem for its own sake may decrease well- 
being by diverting attention away from more impor- 
tant needs. 

As an addendum to the three decades of 
research on self-esteem, a recent article argues that 
the understanding of this popular concept may 
have come full circle (Swann, Chang-Schneider, & 
McClarty, 2007). Research began with a misplaced 
belief that low self-esteem predicted a wide variety 
of important personal behaviors from poor aca- 
demic achievement to drug abuse and violence. The 
concept was then subjected to highly critical evalua- 
tions that led many researchers to conclude that self- 
esteem didn’t predict much of anything related to 
important social or personal problems. Swann and 
his colleagues argue that recent work supports an 
understanding of self-esteem as a global aspect of 
self that is vitally important to people’s lives. Such 
work makes efforts to improve self-esteem poten- 
tially valuable. As they note, the history of self- 
esteem research parallels other concepts, for which 
early enthusiasm was followed by criticism and dis- 
illusionment (e.g., the study of attitudes in social 
psychology). In these cases, too much specific pre- 
dictive power was expected too soon. That is, 
enthusiasm for a concept leads researchers to 
assume that it predicts a wide variety of specific 
behaviors. When specific predictions are not born 
out, researchers assume the basic concept is prob- 
lematic. However, as Swann and colleagues note, 
self-esteem is most appropriately conceived as a 
global aspect of self that would be expected to influ- 
ence and predict global—not specific—behavioral 
outcomes. For example, depression is a global 
behavior describing a general condition that is 
strongly related to low self-esteem. Research 
reviewed by these authors suggests that, if self- 
esteem is considered a global rather than specific 
aspect of self, then self-esteem compares favorably 
with other well-established concepts in psychology. 
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For instance, self-esteem may be only weakly 
related to a specific behavior, such as alcohol use by 
teenagers. However, if behaviors were bundled into 
a global measure of healthy/unhealthy teen life 
styles (one that included things like drug use, 
depression, anxiety, tobacco use, poor school per- 
formance, and delinquency), then self-esteem 
would be a significant predictor variable, with low 
self-esteem linked to an unhealthier lifestyle and 
high self-esteem to a healthier lifestyle. From this 
view, self-esteem is an important foundation for 
health and happiness. 


Personal Control 


Here, we will only note that a sense of personal cau- 
sation, meaning a feeling that you are the originator 
of action in your life, has long been regarded as a 
basic motive of the self (Baumeister, 1998; 
deCharms, 1968) and an important foundation of 
well-being (Argyle, 2001; Myers, 1992). Many promi- 
nent theories related to well-being, such as self-effi- 
cacy theory, self-determination theory, and control 
theory place personal control at the center of 
healthy and adaptive functioning. The importance of 
a belief in personal control is also reinforced by the- 
ories of depression that regard loss of this belief as a 
significant contributor to emotional problems. Early 
work suggested that repeated experience of nega- 
tive events may undercut confidence and produce a 
condition of “learned helplessness,” in which peo- 
ple feel like helpless, hopeless victims of stressful 
life circumstances over which they have no control 
(Seligman, 1975). Later studies suggested that the 
critical factor was not so much the occurrence of 
negative events but people’s beliefs about control 
(Seligman, 1990). Depressed individuals tend to 
believe that they have little control over their nega- 
tive emotions or the situations that engender them. 
A sense of control and personal empowerment has 
been related to a variety of positive health and well- 
being outcomes. 


Optimism 


Everyday wisdom suggests that the fundamental dif- 
ference between an optimist and a pessimist is cap- 
tured in the answer to the question, “Is the glass half 
empty, or is it half full?” Looking at the exact same 


reality, a pessimist takes a more negative view, focus- 
ing on what is missing, while an optimist takes a pos- 
itive view, seeing what is available. Psychologists have 
viewed optimism/pessimism primarily as an individ- 
ual difference variable describing people’s general 
positive or negative expectations about the future. 
People vary in their degree of optimism/pessimism 
and these differences are potentially important to a 
wide assortment of life activities and choices. We can 
be optimistic or not about finding the perfect gift for a 
significant other, getting the house clean before guests 
arrive, recovering from a heart attack, getting a job 
promotion, making financial gains from investments, 
or having good weather on a vacation. 

Certainly, people’s beliefs can be affected by 
the specifics of a situation. You can be pessimistic 
that your favorite political candidate will win 
because currently he or she is behind in the polls, 
but optimistic that you will get a house project com- 
pleted before winter because you have hired extra 
help. However, research makes it clear that people 
do vary in their overall level of optimism/pessimism. 
Studies also show that positive and negative expec- 
tations about the future show a consistent pattern of 
relatedness to measures of well-being. 

We will discuss the two major approaches to 
optimism in psychological research: optimism as an 
individual disposition or trait and optimism as an 
explanatory style describing how people character- 
istically interpret the causes of bad events in their 
lives. We will also consider other versions of opti- 
mism and pessimism and whether an optimistic atti- 
tude is always beneficial. Studies of defensive 
optimism, unrealistic optimism, and realistic opti- 
mism help clarify the advantages and disadvantages 
of different expectations about future events. 


DISPOSITIONAL OPTIMISM Scheier and Carver 
(1992) define dispositional optimism as a global 
expectation that the future will bring a bounty of 
good things and a scarcity of bad things. Pessimism 
is an opposite expectation—that the future will have 
more bad than good outcomes. As a general expec- 
tation, applicable to many areas of life, optimists are 
confident that they can achieve their goals, while 
pessimists doubt their ability. In current research, 
dispositional optimism is measured by a revised ver- 
sion of the Life Orientation Test (LOT) (Scheier, 
Carver, & Bridges, 1994). Six items are rated on a 0 to 
4 scale, where 0 = strongly disagree and 4 = strongly 
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agree. In the list of items below, “R” indicates a 
reverse-scored item. 


1. In uncertain times, I usually expect the best. 

2. If something can go wrong for me, it will. (R) 

3. I’m always optimistic about the future. 

4. I hardly ever expect things to go my way. (R) 

5. I rarely count on good things happening to 
me. (R) 

6. Overall, I expect more good things to happen 
to me than bad. 


Scheier and Carver view optimism in the con- 
text of self-regulated actions aimed at the achieve- 
ment of personal goals. In their self-regulation 
model, expectations and confidence become impor- 
tant when people face challenges and obstacles to 
goal achievement. Faced with difficulties, optimists 
believe they can overcome them and therefore 
persevere in their efforts. Pessimists, on the other 
hand, have less confidence and positive expecta- 
tions and are likely to become passive or give up 
their efforts. 

As you might anticipate, optimism is related 
to other positive traits we have discussed in this 
chapter. Specifically, dispositional optimism as 
measured by the LOT shows moderate positive cor- 
relations with traits such as self-mastery and self- 
esteem, and negative associations with traits that 
detract from well-being, such as neuroticism, anxi- 
ety, and depression (Scheier, Carver, & Bridges, 
2002; Scheier et al., 1994). These correlations sug- 
gest that optimism and pessimism share some 
degree of overlap with other positive and negative 
traits. For example, a person with high self-esteem 
is also likely to be optimistic. However, research by 
Scheier and his colleagues has shown that when the 
effects of other traits are statistically controlled, 
optimism remains a significant and independent 
predictor of positive outcomes. An optimistic atti- 
tude pays significant dividends in individual health 
and happiness, particularly when people face diffi- 
cult life changes (see Carver & Scheier, 2002b; 
Scheier et al., 2002; Chang, 2002a). 


Optimism and Well-Being 


Dispositional optimism is perhaps best regarded as a 
personal resource that fosters resistance to distress. 
Researchers have studied people facing a variety of 
challenging life situations and found that optimism 
is consistently linked to lower levels of personal 


distress, and pessimism to higher levels of distress. 
Longitudinal studies that assess levels of distress at 
multiple points over time provide some of the clear- 
est evidence for the benefits of optimism. 


Coping with Distress and Life Transitions. A 
womans first child represents a major life transition 
that sometimes leads to depressed feelings after 
childbirth. Several studies suggest that an optimistic 
attitude may offer resistance to postpartum depres- 
sion (Carver & Gaines, 1987; Fontaine & Jones, 
1997; Park, Moore, Turner, & Adler, 1997). Women 
in these studies completed the LOT at several times 
during pregnancy and in the several weeks after the 
births of their children. Optimistic women reported 
fewer depressive symptoms, both during pregnancy 
and during the postpartum period, compared to 
more pessimistic women. During pregnancy, opti- 
mism was associated with less anxiety and an ability 
to maintain a positive outlook (Park et al., 1997). 

People recovering from coronary bypass sur- 
gery also benefit from an optimistic attitude 
(Fitzgerald, Tennen, Affleck, & Pransky, 1993; 
Scheier et al., 1989). Men undergoing bypass sur- 
gery were surveyed before, and at several times 
after their surgery. Compared to more pessimistic 
patients, optimists reported less presurgical distress, 
more confidence in and satisfaction with their med- 
ical care, more relief and happiness shortly after sur- 
gery, and greater post-surgery life satisfaction in the 
months following their operation. A similar pattern 
of findings has been reported for women coping 
with treatment for early stage breast cancer (Carver 
et al., 1993). Although the prognosis is generally 
good when caught early, breast cancer is obviously 
a serious, life-threatening disease that often evokes 
both fear and depression. Carver and his colleagues 
found that optimism helped offset the distress of 
dealing with breast cancer. LOT scores taken at the 
time of diagnosis predicted women’s self-reported 
level of distress both before and after surgery 
(assessed at 1 week, and at 3, 6, and 12 months). 
Women who were optimistic at the time of diagnosis 
experienced less emotional upset before surgery, 
and were more resilient in the weeks and months 
following surgery. 

The optimism that helps women cope with 
breast cancer also helps those who care for them. 
Family members who provide care for loved ones 
with serious long-term illnesses like cancer and 
Alzheimer’s disease face an emotionally taxing and 
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energy-draining task. An optimistic attitude is a valu- 
able resource. Studies find that optimistic family 
caregivers experience lower levels of depression, 
better physical health, and less disruption of their 
daily schedules (Given et al., 1993; Hooker, 
Monahan, Shifren, & Hutchinson, 1992). 

The transition from high school to college is a 
significant event in the lives of millions of college 
freshmen each year. Faculty members, counselors, 
administrators, and many parents know that some 
students adjust to the increased freedom and aca- 
demic demands of college more successfully than 
others. What personal qualities might be the basis 
for effective adjustment to a new college environ- 
ment? Aspinwall and Taylor (1992) examined three 
individual difference variables as potential predic- 
tors of successful adaptation: self-esteem, perceived 
control, and optimism. Each of these variables has 
been regarded as an individual resource that helps 
people cope with challenge and change. Aspinwall 
and Taylor enlisted 676 college freshmen early in 
the fall semester to complete measures of self- 
esteem, personal control and optimism (LOT). Three 
months later, at the start of the next semester, these 
same students completed four measures related to 
college adjustment, responding to items addressing 
their levels of stress, their happiness, and their gen- 
eral well-being. Results showed that, while each of 
the three individual dispositions was related to col- 
lege adjustment, only optimism had a direct and 
independent positive effect. The benefits of self- 
esteem and personal control were more indirect and 
depended on their relation to active rather than 
avoidant coping with college stress. That is, high 
self-esteem and personal control improved adjust- 
ment only if students also actively sought solutions 
and help for adjustment problems. If they avoided 
rather than confronted their problems, the benefits 
of self-esteem and personal control were dimin- 
ished. In contrast, optimism was directly related to 
measures of successful college adjustment and more 
effective, active coping. 


Physical and Emotional Health. Compared to pes- 
simists, many studies find that people with an opti- 
mistic attitude enjoy better mental and physical 
health (see Affleck, Tennen, & Apter, 2002; Carver & 
Scheier, 2002b; Peterson & Bosio, 2002; Scheier et al., 
2002). Optimists are less likely than pessimists to 
suffer from depression. They experience less anxiety 
in adjusting to new life tasks such as medical school 


and law school. And they take better care of them- 
selves by not smoking or abusing drugs or alcohol, 
and by maintaining a healthy diet, exercising regu- 
larly, and following their doctors’ advice in screen- 
ing for and treating illness. Optimistic people 
suffering from chronic illnesses such as rheumatoid 
arthritis, asthma, and fibromyalgia maintain a more 
positive daily mood compared to less optimistic 
people coping with the same illnesses. Following 
bypass surgery, optimists reach behavioral mile- 
stones (such as sitting up in bed, walking, resuming 
an exercise routine, and returning to full-time work) 
more quickly than patients with less optimistic out- 
looks (Scheier et al., 1989). 

Studies suggest that the cumulative effects of an 
optimistic attitude toward life may increase longevity. 
Studies show that on average, the more cheerful nuns 
lived a full 10 years longer than their least cheerful 
counterparts. A study of 839 Mayo Clinic patients 
tracked over a 30-year period found that optimism 
was correlated with a lower risk of death (Maruta, 
Colligan, Malinchoe, & Offord, 2000). A final example 
of research showing the relationship between posi- 
tive thinking and longer life, focused on older adults’ 
attitudes toward self and aging (Levy, Slade, Kunkel, 
& Kasl, 2002). Participants’ attitudes were assessed for 
as long as 23 years before mortality data were col- 
lected. Those with positive attitudes (e.g., “I have as 
much pep as I did last year.” “As I get older, things 
are better than I thought they would be.”) lived an 
average of 7.5 years longer than people with more 
negative views (e.g., “As you get older, you are less 
useful.”) (p. 263). 


OPTIMISM AS EXPLANATORY STYLE Research sup- 
ports the value of an optimistic outlook in coping 
with a variety of negative life events. One reason 
optimists do better involves how they explain why 
bad things happen. Certain types of explanations 
soften the blow of disappointments and protect our 
self-image and positive view of life. Other types 
contribute to a negative self-image and a more 
depressing view of life. Seligman and his colleagues 
have conceptualized optimism and pessimism in 
terms of explanatory style, defined as people’s 
characteristic way of explaining negative events 
(Peterson, 2000; Reivich & Gillham, 2003; Seligman, 
1990). Originally focused on the thinking patterns of 
depressed individuals (Abramson, Seligman, & 
Teasdale, 1978), studies of explanatory style evolved 
to describe the differences between optimistic and 
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pessimistic interpretations of bad life events 
(Peterson & Villanova, 1988). The explanation that 
pessimists give for a particular setback or misfortune 
points to causes that are stable, global, and internal. 
Stable causes are those that are enduring and 
unlikely to change in the future. Global refers to 
general causes that affect almost everything about a 
person’s life, and internal causes are those stem- 
ming from the traits and beliefs of the individual 
rather than external circumstances. 

A pessimistic explanatory style is exemplified 
by a college student who fails a big math exam and 
says, “I’m just no good at math” or “I’m a bad test- 
taker.” Each of these two explanations refers to sta- 
ble causes (e.g., if you’re not good at math today, 
odds are you won't be tomorrow, either); global 
causes (e.g., being a bad test-taker will affect per- 
formance in all classes); and internal causes (e.g., 
it’s me; it’s my fault—not the test or how much I 
studied). In contrast, an optimist sees disappoint- 
ments as caused by more unstable, specific, and 
external causes. An optimist might offer the follow- 
ing explanations for a failed exam. “I failed the 
exam because the instructor didn’t make clear what 
material would be covered.” “The exam was 
ambiguous and unrelated to what we studied in 
class.” “I had to work late and didn’t have much 
time to study.” These interpretations of failure point 
to unstable causes (e.g., next time the instructor may 
be more clear), specific causes (e.g., I had to work 
late), and external causes (e.g., it was the poor 
instructor, a bad test, or working late—not my lack 
of ability or laziness, etc.). 

Explanatory style is frequently assessed by the 
Attributional Style Questionnaire (ASQ) (Peterson 
et al., 1982) or the Content Analysis of Verbatim 
Explanations (CAVE) (Peterson, Bettes, & Seligman, 
1985). The ASQ provides brief descriptions of six 
negative and six positive events. People are asked to 
imagine that each event happened to them. 
Examples of positive events: “Your significant other 
(spouse, boyfriend, or girlfriend) has been treating 
you more lovingly.” “You complete a project that is 
highly praised.” Examples of negative events: “You 
meet a friend who acts hostilely toward you.” “You 
can’t get all the work done that others expect of 
you.” People are then asked to describe the one 
major cause of each event, and then to rate each 
cause on the internal-external, stable-unstable, and 
global-specific dimensions. Was the cause some- 
thing about you (internal) or about the situation 


(external)? Was the cause a permanent aspect of life 
(stable) or temporary and likely to change (unsta- 
ble)? Was the cause true of your life or personality 
generally (global) or limited to this one situation 
(specific)? Separate scores are calculated for positive 
and negative events. 

For the CAVE measure, researchers code the 
various dimensions of explanatory style based on 
written documents. These might involve personal 
essays, autobiographies, therapy transcripts, per- 
sonal letters, diaries, or interviews. Researchers 
identify naturally occurring explanations for bad 
events in these documents. Identified explanations 
are then rated by judges according to the ASQ 
scales (internality-externality, global-specific, stable- 
unstable). The CAVE measure allows researchers to 
assess the relationship of optimism/pessimism to life 
outcomes without conducting long-term longitudi- 
nal studies. For example, Peterson, Seligman, and 
Vaillant (1988) used the CAVE measure to evaluate 
interviews of Harvard students in the late 1930s and 
early 1940s (average age of 25 years). Optimism and 
pessimism scores were then related to data on phys- 
ical health and morbidity, collected 35 years later in 
1970. Optimistic young adults enjoyed better physi- 
cal and mental health later in life, even after adjust- 
ing for differences in their physical health and 
mental health at age 25. 

Studies have shown that people’s explanatory 
style for negative events is a better predictor of 
behavior than their explanatory style for positive 
events. Research has also found that the internal- 
external dimension is less predictive than the stabil- 
ity and global dimensions (Abramson, Metalsky, & 
Alloy, 1989; Peterson, 1991). From the perspective 
of explanatory style, the difference between an opti- 
mist and a pessimist concerns whether bad events 
are seen as relatively permanent or only temporary 
features of life (stable or unstable), and whether 
they affect most aspects of one’s life (global) or are 
limited to particular situations (specific). Optimism 
as an explanatory style, measured using the ASQ or 
CAVE, shows a pattern of relationships to positive 
outcomes similar to those shown in dispositional 
optimism research (Peterson & Park, 1998). 


HOW OPTIMISM WORKS First, optimism is a source 
of motivation. It is much easier to initiate action 
when we believe our actions will lead to positive 
outcomes. This is particularly important when we 
face obstacles that may tax our persistence. In the 
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face of disappointments, optimism energizes contin- 
ued action, while pessimism may lead to giving up. 
The explanatory style of optimists offers one reason 
for these motivational benefits. By interpreting bad 
events as temporary and limited to specific situa- 
tions, optimists protect themselves from strong neg- 
ative emotional reactions that might undermine 
confidence and interfere with effective coping 
(Carver & Scheier, 2002b). 

The connection of optimism to more effec- 
tive coping is a second way in which optimism 
works. Optimists are better at dealing with stress 
(Aspinwall, Richter, & Hoffman, 2002; Ness & 
Segerstrom, 2006). They are more likely than pes- 
simists to use active coping strategies aimed at con- 
fronting and solving problems. In their study of 
college students’ adjustments to the stresses of col- 
lege, Aspinwall and Taylor (1992) found that opti- 
mistic students set to work finding ways to deal 
directly with the challenges of attending class, 
preparing for exams, writing papers, and develop- 
ing new relationships. Studying, preparing for tests, 
talking with other students, and planned use of 
time were among the active stress-reducing 
approaches used by optimistic students. More pes- 
simistic students tended to avoid problems by pre- 
tending they did not exist, wishfully thinking 
that they would somehow go away, and reducing 
rather than increasing social interaction with fellow 
students. 

A third advantage of optimism is flexibility in 
the use of different coping approaches. Based on 
their review of dispositional optimism and coping 
research, Ness and Segerstrom (2006) suggest that 
optimists distinguish between controllable and 
uncontrollable life stressors and adjust their cop- 
ing strategies appropriately. Faced with less con- 
trollable threats, such as life-threatening illness, 
optimists disengage from what may be fruitless 
efforts, at least in the short term, to solve an 
unsolvable problem. Instead, they shift their cop- 
ing orientation from active problem-solving to 
more emotion-focused coping based on accept- 
ance of a reality that cannot be changed. 
Emotional coping involves finding ways to reduce 
and manage the emotional consequences of stress- 
ful events and conditions. This might involve 
engaging in enjoyable activities, sharing feelings 
with others, or looking past the stressful present 
situation to a more positive future. Knowing what 
you can and cannot change is a critical element of 


effective coping captured in the well-known 
Serenity Prayer, made famous by Alcoholics 
Anonymous: “God grant me the serenity to accept 
the things I cannot change; courage to change the 
things I can; and wisdom to know the difference” 
(Rheinhold Niebuhr). Research suggests that opti- 
mists appear to know the difference (Aspinwall 
et al., 2002). 

A summary of research studies comparing the 
coping strategies of optimists versus pessimists is 
shown in Table 2. These results are based on the 
LOT measure of dispositional optimism developed 
by Scheier and Carver (1992). 

Fourth, to the extent that an optimistic attitude 
contributes to more frequent experiencing of posi- 
tive affect, optimists may also reap the benefits 
described by Fredrickson’s broaden-and-build the- 
ory of positive emotions. Positive emotions con- 
tribute to more creative problem-solving, offset the 
effects of negative emotions, enhance resilience in 
the face of distress, and increase the likelihood of 
social support from others. Finally, an 
optimism—positive emotion connection would also 
include the beneficial effects of positive emotions 
on physical health. It is clear that negative emotions 
suppress immune-system function-ing. Recent 
studies strongly suggest that positive emotions 
may enhance the body’s ability to fight disease. 
The health benefits of optimism and the 


TABLE 2 Coping strategies of optimists 
and pessimists 


Optimists Pessimists 


Information seeking Suppression of thoughts 


Active coping and 
planning 


Giving up 


Positive reframing Self-distraction 


Seeking benefit Cognitive avoidance 
Use of humor Focus on distress 


Acceptance Overt denial 


Source: Scheier, M. F., Carver, C. S., & Bridges, M. W. (2002). 
Optimism, pessimism, and psychological well-being. In E. C. 
Chang (Ed.), Optimism and pessimism: Implications for theory, 
research and practice (pp. 189-216). Washington, DC: American 
Psychological Association. Copyright American Psychological 
Association. Reprinted by permission. 
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health risks of pessimism may stem, in part, from 
physiological factors related to differences in the rel- 
ative prevalence of positive and negative emotions. 


VARIETIES OF OPTIMISM AND PESSIMISM 


Hope Theory. Dispositional optimism focuses on 
positive expectations for the future that motivate 
goal-directed behavior. Optimism as explanatory 
style focuses on a sense of agency in describing 
how people stay on course in achieving their goals 
by explaining bad events (setbacks) in a way that 
preserves a positive attitude. Snyder’s hope the- 
ory combines these two elements of expectation 
and agency in defining hope as willpower and 
“waypower” (Snyder, 1994, 1995). Agency is the 
willpower that provides the energy and determina- 
tion to persist in the pursuit of personally impor- 
tant goals. What Snyder calls “pathways thinking” 
is the “waypower,” which he explains as confi- 
dence that routes to desired goals can be identified 
and, when obstacles are encountered, alternative 
routes can be found. The Hope Scale contains 
items assessing both agency and pathways (Snyder, 
1994; Snyder et al., 1991). Example items are given 
below. People rate the extent to which each item is 
true for them and a summary score describes a per- 
son’s degree of hope. 


1. I energetically pursue my goals. (agency) 

2. My past experiences have prepared me well 
for the future. (agency) 

3. I can think of many ways to get out of a jam. 
(pathways) 

4. Even when others get discouraged, I know I can 
find a way to solve the problem. (pathways) 


Hope shows substantial correlations with opti- 
mism. Hopeful people also tend to be optimistic 
(Snyder, 2000; Snyder, Rand, & Sigmon, 2002). 
However, hope adds the importance of flexible 
thinking, problem-solving ability, and self-motiva- 
tion to an understanding of the coping benefits of 
optimism. Hopeful people, compared to those who 
are less hopeful, are more skilled in generating 
alternative means for achieving goals when they 
encounter roadblocks to their original plans. 
Hopeful people are better problem-solvers. They 
are also more likely to use positive “self-talk” (e.g., 
“I can do this”) to maintain their motivation when 
faced with obstacles. Hopeful people focus on what 


needs to be done rather than ruminating about 
what went wrong. Hope shows patterns similar to 
optimism in its relationships to adjustment, achieve- 
ment, and health. 


“The Positive Power of Negative Thinking.” In 
everyday life we encounter expressions describing 
a variety of expectations about the future. People 
say they are “cautiously optimistic,” or that some- 
one is “wildly unrealistic,” “pursuing a pipedream” 
or “takes pride in their realistic assessment of the 
future.” It is clear that optimism and pessimism are 
not the only options for thinking about and prepar- 
ing for the future. For example, think of someone 
you know who fits the following description: The 
person is very anxious when thinking about his or 
her performance on an upcoming task, expecting 
the worst; the person gives detailed descriptions of 
all the things that will go wrong; and yet the person 
is usually very successful. Norem and her col- 
leagues describe this sort of thinking and behavior 
as defensive pessimism (Norem & Cantor, 1986). 
The title of Norem’s book The Positive Power of 
Negative Thinking: Using Defensive Pessimism to 
Harness Anxiety and Perform at Your Peak pro- 
vides a succinct summary of research findings 
regarding this form of pessimism (Norem, 2001). 
Defensive pessimism is negative thinking that chan- 
nels anxiety about potential failure into successful 
achievement. 

Defensive pessimism is measured with a ques- 
tionnaire that asks people to consider how they pre- 
pare for and think about different situations (e.g., 
academic and social). They are then asked to rate 
how much the kinds of statements given below 
describe themselves (Norem, 2002, p. 83). Defensive 
pessimists would endorse these sample question- 
naire items: 


“I go into these situations expecting the 
worst, even though I know I will probably 
be OK.” 

“I often worry that, in these situations, I 
won't be able to carry through my inten- 
tions.” 

“I often try to figure out how likely it is that 
I will do poorly in these situations.” 

“I spend a lot of time planning when one of 
these situations is coming up.” 


Positive Traits 


Defensive pessimism serves three positive 
functions. First, by setting low expectations (ice., 
expecting the worst), this form of pessimism softens 
the blow of failure if it does occur. If you expect suc- 
cess, failure is disheartening. If you expect failure, 
success is a pleasant surprise. Second, by anticipat- 
ing and reflecting on worst-case outcomes you can 
prepare in advance to prevent failure from occurring. 
Third, if you are anxious about how you will do in 
various performance situations, pouring over all the 
ways you may fail, and making preparations to avoid 
each potential source of failure “harnesses” and 
channels your anxiety into a productive purpose. By 
mentally rehearsing what you will do and how you 
will avoid potential pitfalls, you increase your confi- 
dence, reduce anxiety, and feel more in control of 
the situation—all of which helps maximize your 
chances of success. Research affirms each of these 
three functions of defensive pessimism (see Norem, 
2001, 2002; Norem & Chang, 2002). 

Defensive pessimists think quite differently 
about a future performance than do optimists. This 


is clearly shown in a study that asked college stu- 
dents to describe their thoughts and feelings about 
college exams (Norem & Canter, 1986). Table 3 
shows the different responses of optimists versus 
defensive pessimists. 

Defensive pessimists perform just as well 
as optimists, but use a very different strategy. 
Optimists set high expectations and avoid extensive 
thinking about future outcomes. They are confident 
that things will work out well. Defensive pessimists 
set low expectations, are anxious, and worry about 
failing, but prepare thoroughly to ensure success. In 
fact, defensive pessimists “need” to follow this strat- 
egy to be successful, as evidenced by the fact that 
their performance suffers in studies in which they 
are prevented from thinking and worrying about 
possible outcomes of an upcoming task. 

Despite their performance success, defensive 
pessimists may pay an emotional price (see Norem, 
2002, for a review). Related to their higher levels of 
performance anxiety and focus on the negatives 
(what may go wrong), defensive pessimists show 


TABLE 3 Optimists’ and defensive pessimists’ thoughts about upcoming exams 


Optimist Statements 


. I'm studying the material 

. Feel confident 

. Feel “a little” nervous 

. Feel relaxed/calm 

. | feel like I'm prepared 

. I would psych out the exam questions 
. Plan sleep/study schedule 

. I'm not nervous/worried 


ON AUN BRWN = 


Defensive-Pessimism Statements 


. | anticipate doing poorly 
Feel nervous 
Feel anxious 


| study as much as possible 

| think about the exam 

| think about what will happen if | fail 
. | usually do better than expected 


ON AM AWN > 


| think about how unprepared | am in order to get myself to work harder 


Source: Norem, J. K., & Cantor, N. (1986). Defensive pessimism: Harnessing anxiety as motivation. 
Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, 51, 1208-1217. Copyright American Psychological 


Association. Adapted with permission. 
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elevated scores on measures of trait anxiety and 
neuroticism. Their negative thinking about situations 
in which they may fail seems to spill over into self- 
evaluations. Defensive pessimism is correlated with 
lower self-esteem. Finally, even though there is no 
specific research to this point, Norem (2002) sug- 
gests that the negative thinking and anxiety of 
defensive pessimists may be annoying to others and 
result in interpersonal costs. People may get tired 
trying to be supportive in the face of the defensive 
pessimist’s incessant worrying, especially when 
things generally turn out well. 

From the perspective of positive psychology, 
defensive pessimism is something of an anomaly, 
given the widespread assumption that optimism 
leads to good outcomes and pessimism to bad. Here 
is a form of pessimism defined by negative expecta- 
tions and negative emotions that produces positive 
results. Norem and Chang (2002) believe that defen- 
sive pessimism should serve as a reminder to posi- 
tive psychologists that “As we study how people 
make positive progress in their lives, we need to 
take care not to let the power of any one pathway 
keep us from seeing the alternative routes individu- 
als devise toward their goals” (p. 999). 


Unrealistic Optimism. Another distinction among 
the varieties of optimism concerns the difference 
between realistic and unrealistic optimism. Not all 
forms of optimism are beneficial. When optimistic 
expectations become too far removed from reality, 
they may do more harm than good. For example, 
research by Weinstein has shown an unrealistically 
optimistic bias in people’s assessments of their like- 
lihood of experiencing negative life events such as 
cancer, heart attacks, romantic failure, serious acci- 
dents, alcoholism, and divorce (Weinstein, 1980, 
1982, 1989; Weinstein & Klein, 1996). When asked 
to estimate the probability of these events happen- 
ing to us, most of us seem to believe such things 
“always happen to the other guy,” but not to us. We 
all think we are below average in risk for serious 
problems, which of course cannot be true. Bad 
things happen to somebody! Such optimism may be 
comforting, but may also inhibit preventative action. 
If it won’t happen to me, why worry? Failure to get 
regular medical check-ups, continuing to smoke, 
and not using contraceptives to prevent unwanted 
pregnancy all reflect the potential dangers of an 
unrealistically optimistic attitude that discounts per- 
sonal susceptibility. 


Focus on Research and Theory: 
Unresolved Issues in the Study 
of Optimism 


Studies of defensive pessimism and unrealistic opti- 
mism unsettle the simple conclusion that optimism 
is always good and pessimism is always bad. Other 
issues relating to the meaning and measurement of 
optimism also raise complications and temper an 
unqualified endorsement of the value of positive 
thinking. At first glance, you may think these issues 
may be of interest only to professionals. However, 
enthusiasm for the value of optimism has spawned 
attempts to teach optimistic thinking to children 
and the general public (see Norem & Chang, 2002, 
for a review and Seligman, 1990, for a specific 
example). Researchers have raised concerns about 
the complexities of optimism that are similar to 
those raised about the unqualified value of self- 
esteem, reviewed earlier in this chapter. Like self- 
esteem, many psychologists believe that the 
benefits, costs, measurement, and forms of opti- 
mism should be clarified before it is recommended 
as a way to improve people’s lives. 


Realism and Optimism 


Research suggests that optimism needs to be realistic 
in order to have a positive effect on outcomes 
(Schneider, 2001). Unfortunately, researchers do not 
typically evaluate the information, resources, and 
judgments upon which an individual’s positive 
expectations are based. Peterson and Chang (2003) 
note that researchers seem to assume either that opti- 
mism is realistically based or that only optimism—not 
realism—matters. These assumptions create two 
problems. First, studies of optimism should distin- 
guish between realistic and unrealistic optimism 
because of the opposite effects involved. Knowing 
when optimism is warranted and when it is not, is 
useful information not only to researchers, but also to 
the general public, because it establishes boundary 
conditions for the effects of optimism. Peterson 
(2000) refers to studies of John Henryism to exem- 
plify the importance of realistic optimism. The term 
John Henryism is taken from railroad folklore about 
a man (John Henry) who competed with a steam- 
powered spike driver and won, but died as a result. 
John Henryism refers to a personality trait defined by 
a belief that dreams and aspirations can be assured if 
you work hard enough and long enough. Strong 
optimism coupled with an absence of resources to 
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control outcomes may be a significant source of 
ongoing stress that contributes to health problems. 
Research has shown that this trait is associated with 
high blood pressure and increased risk of heart attack 
among low socioeconomic status African Americans 
(James, Storgatz, Wing, & Ramsey, 1987). As Peterson 
notes, the influence of people’s life circumstances 
needs to be taken into account in evaluating the 
value of optimism. Optimism matters, but only within 
the constraints of people’s actual levels of control and 
resources. 

Second, without knowing something about the 
reality of a person’s situation, it is hard to determine 
the extent to which optimism contributed to the out- 
come, and how much situational variables may have 
influenced the outcome. Peterson and Chang (2003) 
give the example of a very wealthy person who is 
optimistic about getting his bills paid each month. In 
this case, it is the size of the bank account—not the 
optimism—that gets the job done. Knowing we 
have a “sure thing” may make us feel optimistic, but 
our beliefs are largely irrelevant to outcomes. If opti- 
mism is important to outcomes, then the effects of 
positive expectations should go beyond those 
caused by situational factors. 


Are Optimism and 
Independent? 


Pessimism Opposite or 


It is generally assumed that optimism and pessimism 
are at opposite ends of a single continuum—in 
other words, that people who are high in optimism 
are inherently low in pessimism and vice versa. In 
the early development of the LOT, inverse correla- 
tions were found between optimistic items and pes- 
simistic items (7 = 0.64) in a sample of college 
students (Scheier & Carver, 1985). However, subse- 
quent research, particularly with older adults, has 
found much smaller correlations, suggesting that 
optimism and pessimism may be two independent 
constructs rather than a single bipolar one (see 
Carver & Scheier, 2003; Kubzansky, Kubzansky, & 
Maselko, 2004; Norem & Chang, 2002; Peterson & 
Chang, 2003). If there are two independent con- 
structs involved, then the opposite of optimism 
would not be pessimism, but the lack of optimism. 
The opposite of pessimism would not be optimism, 
but an absence of pessimism. Studies using a single 
summary score to assess the degree of optimism 
may mask the separate and different effects of opti- 
mism and pessimism. In line with this possibility, 


several studies that calculated separate optimism 
and pessimism scores have found pessimism to be 
the more significant predictor. That is, the absence 
of pessimism was more strongly related to positive 
outcomes than the presence of optimism (e.g., 
Robinson-Whelen, Kim, MacCallum, & Kiecolt- 
Glaser, 1997; Schulz, Bookwala, Knapp, Scheier, & 
Williamson, 1996). 

Similar issues have been raised about the 
ASQ. This measure of optimism is based on how 
people explain good and bad life events. Expla- 
natory style for good events is largely independent 
of explanatory style for bad events. The way we 
explain negative events is the best predictor of 
outcomes. A revised version of the ASQ now 
includes only negative events to assess optimistic 
versus pessimistic explanatory style (Peterson & 
Villanova, 1988). As several researchers have 
noted, defining optimism according to how people 
explain negative events seems a bit “curious,” if 
not altogether “backwards” (Norem & Chang, 
2002; Peterson, 2000; Snyder, 1995). Shouldn't 
optimism reflect how people think about the 
causes of positive events? And shouldn’t people’s 
explanations for good events predict positive out- 
comes and enhanced adjustment? The fact that this 
is not the case suggests that optimism as explana- 
tory style tells us mostly about how people offset 
the effects of negative events by explaining them 
away in a manner that preserves self-esteem and a 
positive view of the future. Less is revealed about 
how people’s thinking about positive events 
might promote health and happiness. Future 
research will need to continue to untangle and 
clarify the conceptual problems raised by these 
measurement issues. 


Age and Culture 


It has been said that “if you’re not idealistic when 
you are young, you have no heart, and if you are not 
a bit cynical when you are old, you have no head” 
(original source unknown). Youthful optimism is 
tempered by the harshness and disappointments of 
life experience. Like most research in psychology, 
studies of optimism rely primarily on college stu- 
dents as participants. The possibility that optimism 
and pessimism may work differently in younger 
adults than in older adults is suggested by the studies 
mentioned above. Optimism and pessimism have 
shown a one-dimensional structure among college 
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populations, but a more two-dimensional, independ- 
ent structure among older adults (see Norem & 
Chang, 2002). In addition, studies suggest that the 
costs and benefits of optimism and pessimism may 
change with age. For example, a study of middle- 
aged cancer patients found that the presence of pes- 
simism predicted earlier mortality. However, 
optimism did not predict increased longevity (Schulz 
et al., 1996). Another investigation found that opti- 
mistic thinking did not predict emotional well-being 
and physical health outcomes within a sample of 
older adult family caregivers (Robinson-Whelen 
et al., 1997). This stands in contrast to the countless 
studies showing positive benefits of optimism among 
young adults. Although there are too few studies 
on which to draw firm conclusions, it may well be 
that our thinking about optimism and pessimism 
becomes more complex and less black-and-white as 
we age. The benefits of optimism and the costs of 
pessimism may change across the life span. 

Questions have also been raised regarding 
the cross-cultural validity of optimism research. 
Positive thinking is highly valued and actively pro- 
moted in American culture. Parents, teachers, and 
media celebrities encourage a “can do” and “be all 
you can be” attitude. Asian cultures, on the 
other hand, emphasize modesty, humility, and a 
self-critical attitude that is focused on maintaining 
harmony in interpersonal relationships. Given the 
effects of culture on people’s self-definition, 
researchers have examined whether culture also 
influences the value of optimism. Does optimism 
work in the same way in Asian cultures as it does in 
American culture? A growing literature suggests the 
answer is no (see Chang, 2002b; Peterson & Chang, 
2003, for reviews). 

For example, studies using the LOT have found 
that while Asian and European Americans do not dif- 
fer in their level of overall optimism, they do differ in 
their degree of pessimism, with Asians being more 
pessimistic. Furthermore, while optimism predicts 
positive coping among Americans, it is pessimism 
that predicts the use of effective coping among 
Asians. Findings for Asians parallel those for defen- 
sive pessimists, as described earlier in this chapter. 
That is, the pessimism of Asian Americans may be 
the basis for anticipating future negative outcomes 
(the pessimism component), and taking steps to pre- 
vent their occurrence (the defensive component). 
Defensive pessimism would have positive value and 
might perpetuate itself because it works. Focusing 


on the negative possibilities may motivate proactive 
behaviors (e.g., problem-solving) that reduce the 
likelihood of bad outcomes and increase the odds of 
good ones. The bottom line here is that the meaning, 
operation, and costs/benefits of optimism and pes- 
simism appear to vary significantly between Western 
and Eastern cultures. 

At a practical level within Western cultures, 
the conceptual and empirical complexities of opti- 
mism may be partially resolved by thinking of opti- 
mism and pessimism as involving a choice. In the 
conclusion of his book on Learned Optimism, 
Seligman (1990) recommends a “flexible optimism” 
that recognizes the costs and limitations of an 
across-the-board or habitual optimism. (His argu- 
ments would also seem to apply to people who are 
habitually pessimistic.) Seligman believes that, 
reminiscent of the Serenity Prayer, assessments of 
control over events and outcomes should inform 
our degree of optimism in a given situation. 
Realism, acceptance, and even pessimism may be 
more adaptive when we face things we cannot 
control and the potential costs are high. Research 
on goal disengagement supports the value of a 
flexible rather than a hard-and-fast optimism and 
the importance of realistic assessment. Giving up 
unattainable goals is a healthy response that avoids 
the frustration and emotional drain that may result 
from striving for an outcome that cannot be 
achieved. Realistic assessments and pessimistic 
expectations prevent us from wasting time and 
energy. Following the Serenity Prayer, knowing the 
difference between things you can and cannot 
change, is one way to sort out the costs and bene- 
fits of optimism and pessimism. 


Positive Illusions 


The work of Shelly Taylor and her colleagues may 
provide a clarifying summary of our discussion of 
positive beliefs. While people differ in their degrees 
of happiness, self-esteem, and optimism, Taylor’s 
work suggests that most people maintain a positive 
outlook even when facing stressful events (Taylor 
& Armor, 1996; Taylor & Brown, 1988; Taylor, 
Kemeney, Reed, Bower, & Gruenewald, 2000). Some 
amount of optimism may be built into human nature 
as a basic requirement of life that, if nothing else, gets 
you out of bed in the morning to face another day 
(Peterson, 2000). If our view of life is “too” close to 
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reality, all the pain and suffering in the world Cinclud- 
ing our own) may become downright depressing. 

Evidence suggests that most people share 
four positive illusions. First, people have a self- 
serving view of themselves as better than average 
compared to other people. We tend to think we 
are more competent and better liked than other 
people and describe ourselves primarily in posi- 
tive terms. Second, people are “unrealistically” 
optimistic and see a rosy future for themselves in 
which many good things and few bad things will 
happen. Third, most of us exaggerate the amount 
of control we have over our lives. Fourth, people 
often show a self-serving bias in attributing their 
failures to external circumstances, rather than to 
personal factors such as lack of ability or effort. 
This bias helps maintain a positive self-image in 
the face of negative and potentially self-deflating 
events. These beliefs are considered illusions 
because they are not literally true. Not everyone 
can be better than average and have a rosy future, 
and there are limits to our control over life events. 
However, these beliefs are not so far-removed 
from reality that they constitute delusional or irra- 
tional thinking that would interfere with a healthy 
life. In fact, quite the opposite. Positive illusions 
are mild distortions in how we view life and our- 
selves that promote health, happiness, and coping 
with stress and trauma. 

Rather than dramatic departures from reality, 
positive illusions are consistent, modest biases that put 
a positive spin on our view of the world. Feedback 
from the environment and especially other people 
keep us from going to extremes. Few of our friends 
and family members are likely to tolerate highly 
inflated expressions of our abilities or endorse pie-in- 
the-sky expectations about our futures. Positive illu- 


TABLE 4 Depressive realism versus positive illusions 


sions that are too extreme are likely to be brought 
back to reality, unless we stick our head in the sand 
and ignore the “reality checks” available to us. 

A variety of studies suggest that in situations 
that challenge people’s illusions (such as serious 
illness), they make active efforts to restore their 
positive views. Like optimism, positive illusions 
have been consistently associated with healthy 
psychological adjustment (Taylor, 1989; Taylor & 
Armor, 1996; Taylor, Lerner, Sherman, Sage, & 
McDowell, 2003). People’s attempts to recapture a 
positive view of self (even if unrealistic), a sense of 
personal control, and an optimistic view of the 
future are adaptive mechanisms for dealing with 
stressful events. Furthermore, the absence of posi- 
tive illusions has been linked to mild depression 
(Alloy & Abramson, 1979). Depressive realism 
(also known as the “sadder-but-wiser effect”) refers 
to the surprising finding that mildly depressed indi- 
viduals are actually more accurate (realistic) in 
their judgments of themselves and life than are 
non-depressed individuals. Negative distortions 
and intense pessimism are characteristic of severe 
depression, but among mildly depressed people, a 
more realistic view and the loss of positive illusions 
contribute to the depression. The differing beliefs 
of mildly depressed and non-depressed people are 
compared in Table 4. 

Mildly depressed individuals do not exaggerate 
their competencies or their likeability, as non- 
depressed individuals do. Depressed people are 
more accurate in their assessment of how much con- 
trol they have, and are less susceptible to the illusion 
of control that characterizes non-depressed people. 
Depressed people have a more realistic and accurate 
view of their futures because their expectations 
include a balance of good and bad things, rather 


Mildly Depressed: Depressive Realism 


Non-Depressed: Positive Illusions 


Accurate perception of self 


Realistic assessment of past and balance of positives 
and negatives predicted in future 


Realistic assessment of how much control they have 
in their life 


Accept responsibility for negative outcomes 


Inflated perception of self 


Recall positive past and predict a rosy future 


Exaggerated sense of control 


Self-serving bias—failure attributed to circumstances 
beyond personal control 
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than the rosy “everything-will-be-good” optimism of 
non-depressed people. Depressed people are also 
likely to take personal responsibility for failure rather 
than following the self-serving bias. In summary, 
Taylor (1989, p. 214) concludes that “. . . on virtually 
every point on which normal people show enhanced 
self-regard, illusions of control, and unrealistic 
visions of the future, depressed people fail to show 
the same biases. ‘Sadder but wiser’ does indeed 
appear to apply to depression.” 

Taylor’s work is a reminder that, while too 
much unrealistic optimism may have its costs, too 
much realism may also come with a price tag. 
Viewing ourselves as somewhat better than we 
really are, seeing the future as more positive than it 
probably will be, and believing that we have more 
control over our lives than we actually do, may be 
“unrealistic” and illusory. However, such views also 
invigorate action, sustain a positive view of our 
present and future, and allow us to cope and 
rebound in the face of life’s inevitable disappoint- 
ments, setbacks, and traumas. As Schneider (2001) 
has argued, the available information on which to 
assess the likelihood of a certain outcome is seldom 
so definitive that reality compels one—and only 


Chapter Summary Questions 


1. What four criteria are used to define a trait as 
positive? 

2. a. What did Paul Meehl mean when he said some 

people are just born “three drinks behind?” 
b. How has research on positive and negative 
affectivity supported Meehl’s predictions? 

3. What is the difference between reactive and non- 
reactive infants, according to Kagan’s research? 

4. What are the overlapping and complicating 
relationships among positive and negative affec- 
tivity, extraversion, neuroticism, and SWB? 

5. How is the pattern of relationships of the Big 
Five personality traits to eudaimonic criteria of 
well-being different from that for SWB? 

6. How may behavioral activation systems and 
behavioral inhibition systems underlie differ- 
ences in people’s tendency toward an approach 
or avoidance goal orientation? 

7. What recent evidence and arguments suggest 
that people’s happiness set-point can change, 
and that we are not condemned to a “hedonic 
treadmill?” 


one—possibility. From getting a good job, to having 
a happy marriage, to surviving cancer, reality usually 
allows some wiggle room in what we may expect. 
That is, several outcomes may be equally reasonable 
possibilities. The value of choosing a positive view, 
within the limits of reality’s wiggle room, may exem- 
plify one of the central messages of research in pos- 
itive psychology. 

In this chapter, we have reviewed research 
and theory focused on traits regarded as positive 
because of their contributions to happiness, positive 
emotional experiences, life satisfaction, emotional 
well-being, effective coping, and physical health. 
Positive affectivity, extraversion, cheerful tempera- 
ment, approach motivation, self-esteem, optimism, 
and positive illusions all contribute to a life lived 
above the neutral or zero-point for health and hap- 
piness. Consistent with a major theme of positive 
psychology, happiness is not just the absence of 
sadness; health is not just the absence of misery or 
illness; and a good life is not just the absence of a 
bad life. While positive traits do help us cope and 
offset the effects of negative events, they also con- 
tribute to happiness and positive mental and physi- 
cal health—that is, life on the plus side of zero. 


8. What differences led Lyubomirsky to conclude 
that happy and unhappy people live in separate 
worlds? 

9. What is the value of self-esteem as a general life 
outlook and a coping resource? 

10. How does sociometer theory explain the impor- 
tance of self-esteem from an evolutionary 
perspective? What does self-esteem meter? 

11. Based on research reviews, what were the major 
problems with the assumptions of the self-esteem 
movement in our culture in the 1980s? What was, 
and what was not, related to self-esteem? 

12. What are contingencies of self-worth and 

how may they be related to social and individ- 

ual problems, according to Crocker and her 
colleagues? 

What is the potential “darker” side of pursuing 

self-esteem, as described by Carl Rogers and 

recent studies by Crocker and her colleagues? 

What role do optimism and pessimism play in 

self-regulated actions, according to Scheier and 

Carver’s model of dispositional optimism? 
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15. According to the explanatory style view of opti- 
mism developed by Seligman and his col- 
leagues, what explanations for negative events 
characterize the difference between optimists 
versus pessimists? 

16. How does optimism “work,” and what positive 
functions does it serve? 

17. What two problems are created when researchers 
fail to measure and evaluate the information and 
resources on which people base their optimistic 
expectations for the future? 


Key Terms 


traits 
positive affectivity 


negative affectivity self-esteem 


behavioral activation system 
behavioral inhibition system 


18. Why is the measure of optimism within the 
explanatory style model a bit “curious?” 

19. How do American and Asian cultures differ in 
the level, meaning, and benefits of optimism 
and pessimism? 

20. a. What positive illusions do most people share? 
b. How do studies of “depressive realism” show 

the benefits of positive illusions? 


hope theory 
defensive pessimism 
John Henryism 
positive illusions 
depressive realism 


temperament sociometer theory 
reactive and non-reactive contingency of self-worth 
temperaments dispositional optimism 


five-factor model 


Web Resources 


Dispositional Optimism 
www.psy.miami.edu/faculty/ccarver This is Charles 
Carver’s web page. In addition to many references 
to his work on dispositional optimism, his site also 
includes free printable copies of the LOT-R measure 
of optimism and the measures of BIS and BAS. 


Sonja Lyubomirsky 
www faculty.ucr.edu/~sonja/index.himl This web 
site describes the research by Sonja Lyubomirsky on 
the differences between happy and unhappy people 
and her efforts to find ways to increase people’s 
level of happiness. 


Self-Esteem 
www.discoveryhealth.queendom.com/self_esteem_ 
abridged_access.html Several self-esteem tests are 
available that can be taken and scored on line. 
Address leads to one example. 


Contingent Self-Esteem 


wuww.rcgd.isr.umich.edu/crockerlab/projects.btm 
Web site for researcher Jennifer Crocker at the 


optimism as explanatory style 


University of Michigan. In addition to descriptions 
of her research, links on the site take you to 
measures of contingent self-esteem that can be 
printed and scored. 


Authentic Happiness 
www.authentichappiness.sas.upenn.edu This is Martin 
Seligman’s site at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Many positive psychology trait tests are available 
on this site. You must provide log in, create a pass- 
word, and provide demographic information to take 
the tests and have them scored for you. A profile of 
scores on all tests is computed and can be accessed at 
any time. 

The optimism test on this site is a version of the 
Attributional Style measure of optimism. 


Defensive Pessimism 

www.defensivepessimism.com This is Julie Norem’s 
web site, describing her work on defensive pes- 
simism and the power of negative thinking. A free 
online test of defensive pessimism is available on 
the site. 
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CHAPTER OUTLINE 


Developing a Classification of Human Virtues 
Measuring Strengths of Character 
Wisdom as a Foundational Strength and Virtue 
What is Wisdom? 
Theories of Wisdom 
Balance Theory 
Wisdom as Expert Knowledge in the Conduct of Life 
Wisdom in Action: The SOC Model of Effective Life Management 
Focus on Theory: Wisdom or Self-control as Master Virtues? 
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Focus on Research: Increasing Well-Being by Counting Your Blessings 


hink of someone you hold in high regard and look up to as a model for yourself and oth- 

ers. Perhaps a friend, relative, or a person from history or contemporary society comes to 

mind. Think about this individual’s personal qualities and how you might describe the 
basis of your admiration to another person. Make a mental list of 4 or 5 qualities that make this 
person deserving of your respect. Now compare your list to the positive traits. How many of 
them overlap? Did your list include extraversion, cheerfulness, self-esteem, or optimism? What 
traits on your list are not in the list of positive traits? Did you include any of the following qual- 
ities: integrity, courage, honesty, kindness, religious conviction, wisdom, fairness, or modesty? 
The point here, affirmed by how we think about people we respect, is that a description of 
positive human traits would be incomplete without including personal qualities 


From Chapter 10 of Positive Psychology, First Edition. Steve R. Baumgardner, Marie K. Crothers. 
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judged as positive because they are “good” in 
moral and ethical terms. Clearly, we may admire 
people who are outgoing, upbeat, and positive 
about the future. But just as clearly, and perhaps at a 
deeper level, we also admire individuals who show 
strengths of character that reflect virtuous qualities like 
integrity, kindness, and compassion. In short, virtue 
and character strengths belong on a list of positive 
human traits. 

The traits reviewed were evaluated as positive 
because of their benefits to individual well-being— 
specifically health, happiness, and emotional well- 
being. Virtuous behavior may also increase our life 
satisfaction and make life more meaningful and 
healthy. However, virtue is also considered a positive 
trait independent of any benefit or “pay-off” to the 
individual. Virtue is positively regarded in its own 
right because of its connection to religious and secu- 
lar mores and its value to society. A consideration of 
virtue and character strengths provides an additional 
way to think about the meaning of “positive.” In this 
chapter, we will first review a recent attempt to pro- 
vide a comprehensive classification of character 
strengths and virtues. Then, we will focus on two 
foundational virtues (wisdom and religion) in more 
detail by examining how they contribute to well- 
being and a life well-lived. 


DEVELOPING A CLASSIFICATION 
OF HUMAN VIRTUES 


For a considerable time in psychology’s history, 
virtue was not considered an appropriate construct 
for scientific investigation. The study of virtue was 
thought to be too easily tainted and biased by the 
moral beliefs of researchers and the prevailing cul- 
tural mores of the day (Tjeltveit, 2003). Many psy- 
chologists believed that science should provide only 
objective facts about bow people act. Questions 
about how people should conduct themselves—that 
is, whether their actions were good, bad, moral, or 
immoral—were left for philosophers and theolo- 
gians to decide. However, a renewed interest in 
character strengths has begun to emerge as more 
psychologists have come to realize that a complete 
account of human behavior needs to include the 
moral dimension of people’s lives (Fowers & 
Tjeltveit, 2003). Recent events from the Enron scan- 
dal to the influence-peddling of lobbyist Jack 
Abramoff have reinforced the importance of ethical 
behavior. People’s anger and outrage at these sorts 


of improprieties stem primarily from moral consider- 
ations. In short, people lead moral lives in the sense 
of evaluating themselves and others according to 
moral criteria. 

Describing the features of a life well-lived is a 
central theme of positive psychology. Because the 
meaning of a good person and a good life are inti- 
mately connected to virtue, positive psychology has 
given virtue particular prominence. This is most 
apparent in a recent collaborative research project 
(the Values in Action Project, Peterson & Seligman, 
2004) that had the lofty goal of developing a classifi- 
cation of character strengths and virtues that would 
parallel the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual 
of Mental Disorders (DSM), developed by the 
American Psychiatric Association (2000). The DSM 
provides a classification of mental disorders and an 
extensive “language” for describing human psycho- 
logical weaknesses and pathologies. Authors of the 
Values in Action Project (VIA) hoped to create a 
comprehensive classification system similar to the 
DSM, but one that was focused on human strengths 
rather than weaknesses. They also hoped to provide 
a language describing positive human qualities that 
defined a healthy person living a good life. Put 
another way, the DSM describes aspects of life 
“below zero” (with “zero” representing the threshold 
dividing mental health from emotional illness). One 
goal of the VIA was to describe life “above zero” 
(i.e., to identify the traits that define emotional 
health and strength). This goal is consistent with 
positive psychology’s emphasis on restoring balance 
to the field, in place of psychology’s historic focus 
on problematic human behaviors. 

Developing a classification of character 
strengths is a daunting task. Virtue and character 
are obviously complex topics. What, exactly, is a 
human virtue or character strength? Do people have 
a common understanding of traits that qualify as 
virtuous? Getting answers to these questions was 
one of the major purposes of the VIA. The VIA, 
coordinated by Christopher Peterson and Martin 
Seligman (2004), brought together a group of 
researchers who sought to describe those strengths 
of character that were most prominent across his- 
tory and culture. Is there a common set of human 
qualities universally regarded as positive virtues? A 
list of possible “candidates” was generated by exam- 
ining virtues and strengths described in a variety of 
philosophic, religious, and cultural traditions. This 
list included virtues described in major religions 
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and philosophies (e.g., Confucianism, Buddhism, 
Hinduism, Judeo-Christianity, and ancient Greek 
philosophy), the works of famous historical figures 
(e.g., Benjamin Franklin), and in popular culture 
(e.g., Boy and Girl Scout Guides, Hallmark greeting 
cards, popular songs, Saturday Evening Post covers 
by Normal Rockwell). 

From a long list of candidates, 24 character 
strengths were selected and organized around 6 
virtues. The 6 virtues—wisdom, courage, human- 
ity, justice, temperance, and transcendence—were 
selected because they appear to be universal 
across history and across societies. They represent 
moral virtues as defined by most religions and eth- 
ical philosophies. Peterson and Seligman regard 
these virtues as core defining features of good 
character. Each virtue is defined by a set of charac- 
ter strengths that represent the ingredients, expres- 
sions, and potential means of developing the 
virtue. For example, temperance as a virtue refers 
to people’s strength in avoiding excesses. The 
ingredients and expressions of temperance would 
include self-control, gratitude toward others, 
humility, prudent decision-making, and the ability 
to forgive the transgressions of self and others. 
Developing this virtue would involve efforts to 
exert more self-control, become more humble and 
less self-aggrandizing, and more grateful and for- 
giving in relationships with others. 

Character strengths were selected by applying 
a set of criteria to the list of strengths identified in 
the first phase of the project. A sample of the set of 
criteria used is shown in Table 1. To be included in 
the final classification, a character strength had to 
meet all or nearly all of these criteria. 


TABLE 1 Criteria for selecting character strengths 


Half of the strengths selected met the entire set 
of criteria. The other half did not. As Seligman and 
Peterson note, disagreements can arise about the 
inclusion of one or another of the strengths, the place- 
ment of a given strength under a particular virtue, and 
whether some other important strength was omitted. 
However, taken in total, this classification system 
“hangs together” as a reasonably coherent first effort 
at describing what may be universally regarded as 
human strengths and virtues. The final classification of 
strengths and virtues is described in Table 2. For a 
complete description of the selection criteria, previous 
classification models, and literature reviews detailing 
what is known about each character strength, see 
Peterson and Seligman’s Character Strengths and 
Virtues: A Handbook and Classification (2004). 


Wisdom and Knowledge 


As a virtue, wisdom refers to a general intellectual 
strength involving the development and use of 
knowledge. Wisdom does not necessarily follow 
from a formal education or a high IQ score. Wisdom 
refers to a more practical intelligence and good judg- 
ment based on learning life’s lessons—perhaps 
through hardships. A wise person puts things in the 
proper perspective and avoids the pitfalls of narrowly 
focused and self-interested understandings. Wisdom 
means being able to offer good counsel to others 
about how to live and how to understand and deal 
with life’s challenges, uncertainties, and choices. 


Courage 


Courage is the emotional strength to overcome fear 
in the face of opposition and adversity. Courage is 


Regarded as a valued moral quality in and of itself, whether or not it led to concrete benefits. 


Contributes to personal fulfillment in the sense of enhancing personal expressiveness, meaningfulness, satisfaction, 


and happiness. 


Constitutes a stable individual difference trait for which reliable measures had been previously developed. 


Be distinctive and not overlap with other strengths. 


Have an opposite that was clearly negative (e.g., the opposite of courage is cowardice). 


Enhances rather than diminishes other people when expressed (i.e., the trait must evoke admiration or respect rather 


than envy, inferiority, or lowered self-evaluation). 


Be the focus of institutional efforts (e.g., education, churches) to promote its development. 
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TABLE 2 Classification of virtues and character strengths 


I. Wisdom and Knowledge—cognitive strengths that entail the acquisition and use of knowledge. 
Defining Strengths 

1. Creativity—thinking of novel and productive ways to do things 

2. Curiosity—taking an interest in all ongoing experience 

3. Open-mindedness—thinking things through and from all sides 

4. Love of learning—mastering new skills, topics, and bodies of knowledge 

5. Perspective—being able to provide wise counsel to others 


Il. Courage—emotional strengths that involve exercise of will in the face of opposition, external or internal. 
Defining Strengths 

6. Authenticity—speaking the truth and presenting yourself in a genuine way 

7. Bravery—not shrinking from threat, challenge, difficulty, or pain 

8. Persistence—finishing what one starts despite obstacles along the way 

9. Zest—approaching life with excitement and energy 


lll. Humanity—interpersonal strengths that involve “tending and befriending” others. 
Defining Strengths 

10. Kindness—doing favors and good deeds for others 

11. Love—valuing close relations with others 

12. Social intelligence—being aware of the motives and feelings of self and others 


IV. Justice—civic strengths that underlie healthy community life. 

Defining Strengths 

13. Fairness—treating all people the same according to notions of fairness and justice 
14. Leadership—organizing group activities and seeing that they happen 

15. Teamwork—working well as member of a group or team 


V. Temperance—strengths that protect against excess. 

Defining Strengths 

16. Forgiveness—forgiving those who have done wrong 

17. Modesty—letting one’s accomplishments speak for themselves 

18. Prudence—being careful about one’s choices; not saying or doing things that might be later regretted 
19. Self-regulation—regulating what one feels and does 


VI. Transcendence—strengths that forge connections to the larger universe and providing meaning. 
Defining Strengths 


20. Appreciation of beauty and excellence—noticing and appreciating beauty, excellence, and/or skilled performance 
in all domains of life 


21. Gratitude—being aware of and thankful for good things that happen 

22. Hope—expecting the best and working to achieve it 

23. Humor—liking to laugh and tease; bringing smiles to other people 

24. Religiousness/Spirituality—having coherent beliefs about the higher purposes and meaning of life 


Source: Seligman, M. E. P., Steen, T. A., Park, N., & Peterson, C. (2005). Positive psychology progress: Empirical validation of 
interventions. American Psychologist, 60, 410-421. Copyright American Psychological Association. Adapted and reprinted with 
permission. 
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exemplified in confronting and accepting one’s own 
death; dealing with a debilitating illness or disease; 
honestly confronting one’s own limitations, weak- 
nesses, or bad habits; and standing up for one’s 
convictions, despite the possibility of negative conse- 
quences (e.g., chastisement by others). 


Humanity 


Humanity refers to our capacity for sympathy, empa- 
thy, compassion, and love in our relationships with 
others. Humanity is the basis for nurturing and car- 
ing relationships focused on another’s needs rather 
than one’s own needs and interests. Humanity is 
expressed in our willingness to help others in need, 
to be kind, to be generous, and to respect the feel- 
ings and values of others. 


Justice 


Justice is an essential ingredient in healthy societies, 
communities, and relationships with others. This 
virtue is shown when people are fair minded 
and even-handed rather than being biased by self- 
interest. Justice also includes strengths that con- 
tribute to community well-being, such as working 
cooperatively with others and taking the initiative to 
develop and follow through on goals and projects. 


Temperance 


Temperance is the strength to control excesses and 
restrain impulses that may harm the self and others. It 
expresses the idea of “willpower” in the face of temp- 
tations. Temptations and the benefits of restraint 
might be focused on eating; drinking; smoking; 
expressing of anger, hatred, or arrogance toward oth- 
ers; or excessive self-promotion at the expense of 
others. Some of the psychological processes are 
involved in self-control and self-directed actions that 
are relevant to temperance. Temperance is a kind of 
ongoing self-awareness and self-discipline that 
affirms the “look before you leap” dictum of everyday 
wisdom. Temperance also involves the ability to let 
go and forgive the indiscretions and hurtful actions of 
others. 


Transcendence 


To transcend means to go beyond or rise above the 
ordinary and the everyday. Transcendent thinking 
lifts us out of the usual concrete preoccupations of 
daily life and out of an individualized sense of self by 


providing a broader view of the world and the uni- 
verse. Transcendence puts things in perspective and 
keeps us from worrying about or striving for things 
that don’t really matter. Religion and spirituality are 
the clearest examples of transcendence because they 
involve a belief in a higher power and a greater pur- 
pose for life. Whatever their various forms, transcen- 
dent beliefs connect the individual to a more 
encompassing understanding and a deeper meaning 
of life. The character strength of religiousness clearly 
fits the virtue of transcendence. 

The other strengths listed under transcendence 
may not seem to fit so well. Peterson and Seligman 
(2004) believe that the common theme here is provid- 
ing opportunities to appreciate and develop a bigger 
picture of the world that may provide a more endur- 
ing and satisfying understanding and purpose for life. 
“Appreciation of beauty is a strength that connects 
someone to excellence. Gratitude connects someone 
directly to goodness. Hope connects someone directly 
to the dreamed-of future” (Peterson & Seligman, 2004, 
p. 519). Humor, they admit, seems a bit of stretch as 
an expression of transcendence. However, as they 
point out, humor keeps us from taking our selves and 
our virtues too seriously. It reminds us to “lighten up.” 
Laughter holds nothing sacred and can cut through 
everything from self-righteousness to passionate con- 
flicts over important issues. On a daily basis, Jay Leno 
and David Letterman create humor out of pain and 
tragedy, from political scandals to the war in Iraq. 
Perhaps humor serves a protective function by con- 
necting us directly to life’s absurdities and getting us 
to laugh at them. 


Measuring Strengths of Character 


A major goal of the VIA project was the develop- 
ment of measures for each of the 24 strengths of 
character. Based on existing knowledge and assess- 
ment instruments for each of the strengths, a 240- 
item self-report questionnaire was created. Ten 
items were used to assess each character strength. 
For example, forgiveness is measured by items such 
as, “I always allow others to leave their mistakes in 
the past and make a fresh start.” Kindness is meas- 
ured by items like, “I’m never too busy to help a 
friend.” Curiosity is measured through items such as, 
“I am never bored.” Items like, “I always keep my 
promises” measure integrity (Peterson & Seligman, 
2004, pp. 629-630). Respondents rate their degree 
of endorsement on a scale from 1 (very unlike me) 
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to 5 (very much like me). Rating summaries produce 
a profile of an individual’s relative standing on each 
of the 24 character strengths. The entire VIA inven- 
tory of strengths takes 30 to 40 minutes to complete. 
You can take the VIA inventory of strengths online 
at www.authentichappiness.sas.upenn.edu/. There 
are several questionnaires on this site. You want to 
select the VIA Signature Strengths Questionnaire, 
which gives you a character strength profile and 
identifies your top five strengths, called “signature” 
strengths. You will need to log on to the site, pro- 
vide some basic information, and create a password 
to take the test and have your responses scored. 

Although still a work in progress, the VIA 
Strengths Inventory has shown good internal consis- 
tency and test-retest reliability. Individual self-ratings 
have been validated against ratings by informed 
observers. A youth version of the VIA inventory has 
also been developed and tested (see Peterson & 
Seligman, 2004). The inventory has been taken by 
over 350,000 people of all ages and backgrounds, rep- 
resenting 50 countries and all 50 U.S. states (Peterson, 
2006; Peterson & Seligman, 2004; Seligman, Steen, 
Park, & Peterson, 2005). 

Analysis of character-strength profiles in relation 
to respondents’ backgrounds revealed several interest- 
ing patterns. People from around the world show sub- 
stantial agreement regarding the strengths rated as 
“most like me.” The most commonly endorsed charac- 
ter strengths in 50 countries were fairness, kindness, 
authenticity, gratitude, and open-mindedness. The 
least frequently endorsed strengths were prudence, 
self-regulation, and modesty. The correlations of 
strength rankings across nations were typically in the 
+0.80 range. Despite widely different cultures, reli- 
gions, and ethnic backgrounds, people seem to share 
a common understanding of character strengths and 
virtues. Within the United States, the same pattern of 
rankings was apparent with the exception of religious- 
ness, which was stronger in the southern states. 

Interestingly, there was less agreement in 
rankings between U.S. teenagers and U.S. adults 
than among adults from different countries. 
American adolescents rated hope, teamwork, and 
zest as “most like me,” while American adults gave 
higher endorsements to authenticity, appreciation of 
beauty, leadership, and open-mindedness. 

Character strengths related to relationships 
dove) and positive emotions (e.g., zest, hope, and 
gratitude) were more strongly related to measures of 
life satisfaction than were more intellectual-cognitive 


strengths (e.g., curiosity and love of learning). 
“Strengths of the heart,” as Peterson and Seligman 
call them (experiences such as kindness, love, and 
gratitude), contribute the most to our individual 
happiness. 

Profiles of character strength also fit with the 
matching hypothesis. People were asked to think 
about personal experiences involving their most 
rewarding and fulfilling jobs and hobbies, their 
“truest” love, and their best friends. The experi- 
ences they chose as the “most satisfying (they) 
had ever had” were those that matched their char- 
acter strengths. For example, people strong in 
kindness enjoyed working as mentors for others. 
Those with curiosity as strength valued and 
enjoyed romantic partners who were adventure- 
some risk-takers. 

Finally, factor analysis revealed a five-factor 
dimensional structure of the 24 character strengths 
that was similar (but not identical) to the original 
organization of strengths around the six virtues. 
The five factors were identified as strengths relat- 
ing to restraint (e.g., humility, prudence, and 
mercy), intelligence (e.g., creativity and curiosity), 
relationships (e.g., love and kindness), emotions 
(e.g., bravery, hope, and self-regulation), and 
religion (e.g., spirituality and gratitude). Peterson 
and Seligman acknowledge the tentative nature of 
the organization of character strengths around the 
six core virtues. Subsequent research will undoubt- 
edly refine the virtue categories and the strengths 
that define them. For example, a recent study 
examining the factor structure of 42 positive char- 
acter traits, including those from the VIA project, 
found only a partial overlap with the VIA six-virtue 
model (Haslam, Bain, & Neal, 2004). Results sug- 
gested that categories of self-control, love, wisdom, 
drive, and vivacity may better capture how people 
think about and organize character strengths. 
Whatever the final organization, the VIA project 
has provided a useful starting point, by proposing 
a detailed list of character strengths and strong 
evidence for their universality across time and 
culture. 

In the remainder of this chapter, we will 
review research and theory related to the virtues of 
wisdom and transcendence. Literature relevant to 
other strengths has been described below. Peterson 
and Seligman (2004) provide a comprehensive 
review of research and theory relating to each char- 
acter strength. 
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Strength 


Curiosity 


Love of Learning 


Persistence 


Integrity 


Prudence 
Self-regulation 


Hope 


Topic 


Five Factor Model (FFM) 
Openness to experience 


Approach/avoidance goals 
Intrinsic/extrinsic motivation 


Commitment 
Persistence and self-esteem 


Autonomy 
Self-determination theory 


FFM—conscientiousness 
Self-control and regulation 


Optimism/hope 


WISDOM AS A FOUNDATIONAL 
STRENGTH AND VIRTUE 


From the ancient Greeks to the present, wisdom and 
living a good life have been intimately connected. 
Despite cultural differences in the specifics (e.g., 
Yang, 2001), wisdom is most generally understood to 
mean a philosophic understanding of what matters in 
life and the practical knowledge of bow to conduct a 
life that matters (Baltes & Freund, 2003b; Peterson & 
Seligman, 2004; Robinson, 1990). Theoretical wisdom 
and practical wisdom are thus wedded together and 
assumed to produce a happy and satisfying life. The 
happiness connected to wisdom has more to do with 
the eudaimonic than with the hedonic perspective. 
Wisdom involves identifying and pursuing the deeper 
and enduring purposes of life, beyond individual hap- 
piness. Wisdom is the ability to balance your needs 
and happiness with those of others (Sternberg, 1998). 
Wisdom serves the common rather than the purely 
individual good by finding a balance between the 
two. Many psychologists have come to regard wisdom 
as a foundation for a life well-lived and one of 
humans’ most important strengths (e.g., Baltes & 
Freund, 2003a, 2003b; Baltes, Gluck, & Kunzman, 
2002; Csikszentmihalyi & Rathunde, 1990; Sternberg, 
1990, 1998a). 


What Is Wisdom? 


One way to explore the meaning of wisdom is to 
examine people’s everyday understanding. Each of 


us has some implicit idea about wisdom, drawn 
from cultural characterizations that are embodied in 
exemplars of “wise” people. Think of famous peo- 
ple, past and present, who exemplify your under- 
standing of a wise person. Who comes to mind? The 
top 15 answers given by college students are shown 
in Table 3. Interestingly, along with well-known 
wise people like Gandhi, Confucius, Jesus Christ, 
Martin Luther King, and Socrates, “wisdom nomi- 
nees” also included Oprah Winfrey and Ann Landers 
(Paulus, Wehr, Harms, & Strasser, 2002). 

This study also investigated whether people 
distinguish among wisdom, intelligence, creativity, 
and sheer fame by having different groups of partic- 
ipants make nominations for each of the specified 
characteristics. Table 3 shows that the nominations 
for each of the categories include a blend of historic 
and contemporary figures. Evidence of the differ- 
ences people perceive among wise, intelligent, cre- 
ative, and just famous people was shown by the low 
degree of overlap in the various nominee lists. Only 
one person, Oprah Winfrey, was on both the wis- 
dom list and the intelligence list. There was no over- 
lap between nominees for creativity and wisdom, a 
27% overlap between creative and intelligent people, 
and a 7% overlap between wisdom and creativity. 
People do not use pure fame or notoriety as a basis 
for nominating wise, creative, or intelligent people. 
Sheer fame nominees never exceeded 20% of over- 
lap with the other three categories. 

To get at the specific factors that define folk 
wisdom, researchers have asked people to identify 
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TABLE 3 Nominations for intelligent, creative, wise, and famous people 


Intelligent Creative Wise Sheer Fame 
1. Einstein Da Vinci Gandhi Princess Diana 
2. Bill Clinton Picasso Confucius Elvis Presley 
3. Da Vinci Michelangelo Jesus Christ Michael Jordan 
4. Prime Minister Mozart M. L. King Muhammad Ali 
5. Gates Spielberg Socrates Michael Jackson 
6. Shakespeare Shakespeare Mother Theresa Bill Clinton 
7. Hawking Michael Jackson Solomon Madonna 
8. Oprah Beethoven Buddha Wayne Gretzky 
9. Newton Walt Disney Pope Bill Gates 
10. Mozart Robin Williams Oprah Winfrey John F. Kennedy 
11. Edison Salvador Dali Winston Churchill Nelson Mandela 
12. Suzuki Madonna Dalai Lama Marilyn Monroe 
13. Madonna Sigmund Freud Ann Landers Adolph Hitler 
14. Gorbachev Alexander Graham Bell Nelson Mandela George Bush, Sr. 
15. Trudeau Margaret Atwood Queen Elizabeth Jesus Christ 


Source: Paulus, D. L., Wehr, P., Harms, P. D., & Strasser, D. H. (2002). Use of exemplars to reveal 
implicit types of intelligence. Personality and Social Psychology Bulletin, 28, 1051-1062. Copyright 
American Psychological Association. Reprinted by permission. 


wise behaviors and have analyzed the characteris- 
tics of wisdom described in cultural, historical, and 
philosophical writings. For example, Sternberg 
(1985) asked a group of college professors and 
lay-persons to list characteristics they associated 
with wise people. Researchers then took the top 
40 wisdom characteristics and asked college stu- 
dents to sort them into piles, according to “which 
behaviors [were] likely to be found together in a 
person.” Based on students’ sortings, Sternberg 
identified six groupings of attributes that charac- 
terize a wise person: 


1. Reasoning ability. Uncommon ability to look 
at a problem and solve it through good logical 
reasoning ability, by applying knowledge to 
particular problems, by integrating information 
and theories in new ways, and by possessing a 
huge store of knowledge. 

2. Sagacity. A keen understanding of human 
nature, thoughtfulness, fairness, good listening 


abilities, knowledge of self, and placing value 
on the advice and knowledge of others. 

3. Learning from ideas and the environment: 
Places value on ideas, is perceptive, and learns 
from others’ mistakes. 

4. Judgment. Has good, sensible judgment at all 
times, takes a long-term rather than a short-term 
view, and thinks before acting and speaking. 

5. Expeditious use of information: Learns 
and retains information from experience (both 
mistakes and successes), willingness to change 
one’s mind based on new experience. 

6. Perspicacity. Demonstrates perceptiveness, 
intuition, ability to see through things, read 
between the lines; and discern the truth and 
the right thing to do. 


In his analysis of wisdom in philosophical writ- 
ings, Baltes (1993) identified seven properties 
describing the nature of wisdom (taken from Baltes & 
Staudinger, 2000, Appendix A, p. 135). 
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1. “Wisdom addresses important and difficult 
questions and strategies about the conduct and 
meaning of life.” 

2. “Wisdom includes knowledge about the limits 
of knowledge and the uncertainties of the 
world.” 

3. “Wisdom represents a truly superior level of 
knowledge, judgment, and advice.” 

4. “Wisdom constitutes knowledge with extraor- 
dinary scope, depth, measure, and balance.” 

5. “Wisdom involves a perfect synergy of mind 
and character, that is, an orchestration of 
knowledge and virtues.” 

6. “Wisdom represents knowledge used for the 
good or well-being of oneself and that of 
others.” 

7. “Wisdom is easily recognized when manifested, 
although difficult to achieve and specify.” 


Wisdom, then, is not the same thing as tech- 
nical knowledge, “book learning,” fame, or intelli- 
gence as measured by an IQ test. Having lots of 
education, being a “smart” person, or being an 
expert in a given area (like computer technology 
or finance) does not by itself qualify a person 
as wise. Many people are clever, intelligent, or 
experts in their field, but far fewer are wise. 
Wisdom embodies a particular kind of knowledge, 
intelligence, and judgment focused on the conduct 
of a virtuous life. Wise people have learned life’s 
most important lessons. The broad scope of their 
understanding includes the uncertainties of life— 
that is, knowing what cannot be definitively 
known. Two prominent theories attempt to capture 
wisdom’s essential elements: Sternberg’s balance 
theory and the work of Paul Baltes on wisdom as 
expertise in the conduct of life (often referred to as 
the Berlin wisdom model). 


Theories of Wisdom 


BALANCE THEORY Sternberg’s balance theory 
describes the practical intelligence necessary to take 
wise action when confronting difficult and complex 
life situations (Sternberg, 1990, 1998a). Wisdom is 
based on tacit knowledge that is built up over time 
as people learn how to pursue and achieve valued 
goals successfully. Tacit knowledge is the action- 
oriented component of practical intelligence 
(i.e., knowing “how” rather than know “what”). 
Sternberg believes that knowledge of how to 


live successfully is learned in the trenches of life 
experience—not through formal education or direct 
instruction from others. Tacit knowledge becomes 
the foundation for wisdom when it is used to 
achieve a common good rather than a self-interested 
good, and when it is focused on finding ways to bal- 
ance the often conflicting interests and choices 
involved in real-life situations. 

According to Sternberg’s balance theory, 
wise people are skillful in balancing three interests 
and three possible courses of action in arriving at 
solutions to life problems. The three interests are 
(a) one’s own interests and needs (intrapersonal); 
(b) the interests and needs of important others like 
a spouse, friend, or employer (interpersonal); and 
(c) those related to community, country, environ- 
ment, or religion (extrapersonal). Balancing these 
multiple interests to achieve a common good 
requires consideration of three courses of action 
concerning whether and how much individuals 
need to (a) change themselves (adaptation), 
(b) change their environment, including others; or 
(c) select a new environment altogether. 

Consider the following example of a life 
dilemma that confronts many “baby boomers,” 
often referred to as the “sandwich generation” 
because they are “sandwiched” between the needs 
of their aging parents and their own children. 
Imagine yourself in this situation. You and your 
spouse both have successful, but demanding 
careers. You have two children, one child is in col- 
lege and the other, a sophomore in high school, 
will be off to college in two years. Retirement is 
still a number of years off, in part because of the 
need to pay your children’s college expenses. 
Your aging parents are becoming increasingly frail. 
They have several significant health issues and 
cannot live by themselves much longer. Your par- 
ents want to maintain their independence and do 
not want to move into an assisted living facility or 
nursing home. What would be a wise course of 
action here? 

To meet Sternberg’s criteria for wisdom, you 
must find ways to balance your own interests and 
those of your family with the increasing need for 
support required by your parents’ deteriorating situ- 
ation. You must consider and find answers to ques- 
tions like the following: How much should your 
own family have to sacrifice, and how much should 
your parents have to sacrifice? How can you balance 
all the interests in this case? In terms of specific 
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actions, the question becomes, whose environment 
and life must change the most? Yours? Your family’s? 
Your parents’? Should you adjust your life to your 
parents’ needs and move closer to your parents? 
Should they move in with you, or nearby? Should 
you try to place them in an assisted living facility? 
These are obviously hard choices! It’s not easy to 
know what balance of interests and actions consti- 
tute a wise solution. Wisdom does not lead to a per- 
fect balance of interests and actions, in the sense 
that everyone will be happy and won't have to 
accommodate change or make sacrifices. Instead, 
Sternberg’s idea is that wisdom means applying tacit 
knowledge to find the best possible solution that 
balances both multiple interests and possible actions 
involving adaptation and change. A balance of inter- 
ests defines a common good, and balanced actions 
serving a common good define wisdom. 


WISDOM AS EXPERT KNOWLEDGE IN THE CONDUCT 
OF LIFE Baltes and his colleagues at the Max Planck 
Institute in Berlin, Germany, have developed a set of 
specific criteria for defining and measuring wisdom 
that provides the basis for an ongoing program of 
empirical studies. In their Berlin wisdom model, 
wisdom is defined as expert knowledge concern- 
ing the “fundamental pragmatics of life” (Baltes, 1997; 
Baltes & Smith, 1990, Baltes & Staudinger, 2000). The 
phrase, “fundamental pragmatics of life” refers to 
<... knowledge and judgment about the essence of 
the human condition and the ways and means of 
planning, managing, and understanding a good life” 
(Baltes & Staudinger, 2000, p. 124). Wisdom is 
assessed according to the following five criteria. 


1. Factual knowledge: Extensive knowledge of 
the pragmatics of life. Knowing the “whats” of 
the human condition and human nature (e.g., 
differences among people, social relationships, 
society, social norms, etc). 

2. Procedural knowledge. Knowing “how.” 
Strategies and approaches for solving life’s prob- 
lems, achieving goals, dealing with conflict, etc. 

3. Lifespan contextualism. Knowledge of differ- 
ent life settings and social environments (e.g., 
work, education, family, leisure, and friends), 
and how these roles and settings change over 
time, both for individuals and for society. 

4. Relativism of values: Awareness of individual 
and cultural differences in values and life priori- 
ties. Wise people are committed to the common 


good, so this does not mean “anything goes.” 
Relativism means consideration and sensitivity 
to value differences among people from differ- 
ent backgrounds. 

5. Awareness and management of uncertainty: 
Recognizing the limits of knowledge. The 
future cannot be fully known ahead of time. An 
understanding of how to cope effectively with 
the uncertainty of knowledge about the world. 


Because wisdom is defined by superior knowl- 
edge in the conduct of life, few people are expected 
to meet all five of the wisdom criteria. Measures of 
wisdom indicate people’s degree of wisdom-related 
knowledge. Wisdom is assessed by presenting 
research participants with challenging, hypothetical 
life situations and dilemmas, and asking them to 
describe aloud what should be considered and what 
should be done in response to each dilemma. 
Participant responses are tape-recorded and evalu- 
ated by a panel of trained judges, who assess the 
degree of correspondence between participants’ 
responses and the five wisdom criteria. The life 
dilemmas include situations like the following two 
examples (from Baltes & Staudinger, 2000, p. 126): 


1. “Someone receives a phone call from a good 
friend who says that he or she cannot go on 
like this and has decided to commit suicide. 
What might one/the person take into consider- 
ation and do in such a situation?” 

2. “In reflecting over their lives, people some- 
times realize that they have not achieved what 
they had once planned to achieve. What 
should they do and consider?” 


Judges’ evaluations of respondents’ answers 
show substantial inter-judge agreement; test-retest 
reliability is also high. Sample excerpts from low- 
rated and high-rated responses are given below 
(Baltes & Staudinger, 2000, Appendix B, p. 136) for 
the following life dilemma: 


‘A 15-year old girl wants to get married 
right away. What should one/she consider 
and do?” 


Example of a Response Judges Rated as 
Low-Wisdom: 

‘A 15-year old girl wants to get married? 
No, no way, marrying at age 15 would be 
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utterly wrong. One has to tell the girl that 
marriage is not possible. [After further 
probing] It would be irresponsible to sup- 
port such an idea. No, this is just crazy.” 


Example of a Response Judges Rated as 
High-Wisdom: 

“Well, on the surface, this seems like an 
easy problem. On average, marriage for a 
15-year old girl is not a good thing. But 
there are situations where the average case 
does not fit. Perhaps in this instance, spe- 
cial life circumstances are involved, such 
that the girl has a terminal illness. Or the 
girl has just lost her parents. And also, this 
girl may live in another culture or histori- 
cal period. Perhaps she was raised with a 
value system different from ours. In addi- 
tion, one also has to think about adequate 
ways of talking with the girl and to con- 
sider ber emotional state.” 


Using the life dilemmas measure, Baltes and 
his colleagues have provided some interesting 
answers to wisdom-related questions (see Baltes & 
Staudinger, 2000; Baltes et al., 2002; Kramer, 2000; 
Kunzmann & Baltes, 2003, for research summaries). 


Does Wisdom Increase with Age? Conventional 
wisdom about wisdom suggests that we become 
wiser as we age and accumulate more life experi- 
ences. Studies provide only partial support for this 
belief. Wisdom has been found to increase dramati- 
cally during adolescence and young adulthood; it 
then appears to remain relatively stable until age 75, 
when it begins to decline. Getting older, by itself, 
does not enhance wisdom. However, examination of 
the top 20% of wise people showed that a higher 
proportion of the “very wise” were middle-aged 
(Baltes & Staudinger, 2000). 


Are “Experts” Wiser than Non-Experts? 
Clinical psychologists have extensive experience 
in helping people review, plan, and manage their 
lives. They also might be expected to develop an 
understanding of the dilemmas of life through 
their clinical training and work as psychothera- 
pists. Are they wiser than comparably educated 
individuals whose careers are not focused on 
life dilemmas? Several studies (see Baltes & 
Staudinger, 2000) found that clinical psychologists 


did show higher wisdom scores than a control 
group of non-psychologist professionals—a find- 
ing that pleased the second author of your text, 
who is a practicing clinical psychologist. However, 
several considerations may qualify this finding 
(sorry, Marie!). First, clinical psychologists did 
score significantly higher than members of the 
control group on the wisdom measure, but their 
scores did not approach the top end of the scale. 
(Specifically, the scale ran from 1 to 7, with 7 
reflecting a high level of wisdom. Clinical psychol- 
ogists scored an average of 3.8, just above the 
scale’s midpoint.) Second, it is entirely possible 
that individuals with a propensity toward wisdom 
self-select into clinical psychology careers. In line 
with this possibility, professional specialization 
accounted for more variation in wisdom scores 
than did intelligence and personality factors. 
Third, Baltes wondered whether the superior 
performance of clinical psychologists might reflect 
a professional bias imbedded in the measure 
of wisdom. That is, since the test-maker and the 
test-takers are both psychologists, do clinical psy- 
chologists have an edge over non-psychologists 
because they think more like the test developers 
than other respondents? To find out, researchers 
compared the performance of clinical psycholo- 
gists to a sample of individuals nominated as wise 
by an independent panel of non-psychologists. 
Wisdom nominees were found to perform just 
as well as the clinical psychologists, suggesting 
that the measure of wisdom is not biased against 
non-psychologists. 


Are Wise People Happier? Given the connection 
of wisdom to a good life, one might think the answer 
would be yes. However, wisdom is connected to 
deeper meanings and dilemmas of life that go 
beyond the simple pursuit of happiness. Wisdom is 
not guided by the “pleasure principle” (Kunzmann & 
Baltes, 2003). It is possible that wisdom might even 
reduce personal happiness. If breadth of factual 
knowledge and complex understandings lead to 
greater awareness of pain and suffering in the world 
and the uncertainties of life, perhaps wisdom comes 
with an emotional price tag. Perhaps ignorance 
really is bliss. Another possibility is that wise people 
may excel at coming to terms with the emotional ups 
and downs of life. Their expertise in living a good 
life may include more peace of mind and less 
extreme mood swings. 
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To evaluate these questions, Kunzmann and 
Baltes (2003) examined the relationship of wisdom 
to affective experience in a sample including 
young adults (15-20 years), middle-aged adults 
(30-40 years), and older adults (60-70 years). 
Higher wisdom scores were associated with less 
frequent experiencing of negative affects (such 
as anger, sadness, fear, disappointment, shame, 
and indifference), less frequent experiencing of 
pleasure-oriented, positive affects (such as happi- 
ness, cheerfulness, amusement, exuberance, and 
pride), but more frequent experiencing of feelings 
related to affective involvement with the environ- 
ment (such as feelings of interest, alertness, inspi- 
ration, attentiveness, and active engagement). 
Kunzmann and Baltes argue that these results sup- 
port the connection of wisdom to emotional regu- 
lation. Wise people, perhaps because of their “big 
picture view” and skill in self-control, are less 
reactive to life events, whether positive or nega- 
tive. In addition, wise people are not oriented 
toward pursuing pleasure or avoiding pain. 
Instead, they are energized by emotions that 
enhance active involvement and learning. Wise 
people are motivated to explore and understand 
the complexities and paradoxes of life. It makes 
sense that wisdom would be associated with more 
frequent experience of emotions that motivate and 
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result from active engagement with the world 
(e.g., inspiration, interest, and attentiveness). 


Wisdom in Action: The (SOC) Model 
of Effective Life Management 


Baltes and his colleagues have recently begun to 
describe a wisdom-based framework for identify- 
ing the essential features of a good life (Baltes & 
Freund, 2003a, 2003b; Baltes & Staudinger, 2000; 
Freund & Baltes, 2002; Kramer, 2000; Kunzmann, 
2004). Wisdom, as defined in Baltes and col- 
leagues’ earlier work, involved an understanding of 
both the deeper purposes and meanings of a good 
life (what) and an understanding of the means by 
which a good life could be achieved (how). The 
Berlin wisdom model was initially directed more at 
knowledge-related wisdom than at wisdom-related 
action. Recent work has shifted to include a more 
specific model of action that describes how 
theoretical wisdom about what matters in life may 
direct practical wisdom concerning how to live a 
life that matters. Practical wisdom is described by 
their SOC Model of Effective Life Management 
(SOC refers to “select, optimize, and compensate”). 
The model describes the role of wisdom in effec- 
tive life management and optimal human function- 
ing (see Figure 1). 


Effective Life Management and 
Goal Pursuit: Orchestration of 
Selection, 
Optimization, and 
Compensation 


FIGURE 1 The SOC Model of Effective Life Management 

Source: Baltes, P. B., & Freund, A. M. (2003b). The intermarriage 
of wisdom and selective optimization with compensation: Two 
meta-heuristics guiding the conduct of life. In C. L. M. Keyes 

& J. Haidt (Eds.), Flourishing: Positive psychology and the life 
well-lived (pp. 249-273). Washington, DC: American Psychological 
Association. Copyright American Psychological Association. 


Reprinted by permission. 
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The SOC model does not specify details con- 
cerning management of a successful life. The 
specifics are dependent on each individual’s needs, 
values, personality, resources, stage of life, and 
environmental context. The SOC specifies three gen- 
eral strategies, applicable across the life span, for 
how to achieve personally important goals. In many 
ways, the selection, optimization, and compensation 
model describes an approach to life planning that 
serves to organize the major research findings con- 
cerning personal goals and the self-regulation 
processes necessary to achieve them. Baltes and his 
colleagues make the connection between goal 
research and SOC explicit in their recent work (e.g., 
Baltes & Freund, 2003a, 2003b). 


SELECTION Selection is the first step in life planning 
and is an integral part of personal development and 
well-being. Choosing appropriate goals among a 
variety of options contributes to a purposeful, mean- 
ingful, and organized life. While the definition of 
“appropriate” depends on a person’s resources and 
life circumstances, goal research provides some 
guidance in distinguishing between goals that 
enhance and goals that detract from well-being. 
Approach goals that are personally expressive, 
related to intrinsic needs, and freely chosen are 
likely to inspire strong commitment, successful 
achievement, and increased well-being and life 
satisfaction. 


OPTIMIZATION Optimization refers to all the choices 
and actions that lead to successful goal achieve- 
ment. Optimization overlaps with many processes. 
Goal achievement involves self-regulation, monitor- 
ing of progress, belief in personal control and com- 
petence, and ability to delay short-term gratification 
in the service of pursuing long-term goals. The opti- 
mization element also includes the importance of 
repeated practice and effort in developing skills nec- 
essary for goal attainment. 


COMPENSATION Compensation refers to developing 
alternative means for achieving and maintaining 
goals when previously effective means are blocked. 
Compensation strategies might involve finding new 
means and resources, activating unused resources, 
or relying on others for help and support. A student 
who loses a lucrative summer job that pays half of 


her yearly college expenses might take out a student 
loan, dip further into her savings, or ask her parents 
for more financial help to compensate for the drop 
in financial resources. 

In an empirical test of the SOC model, Freund 
and Baltes (2002) developed a self-report question- 
naire to assess people’s endorsement of SOC. Well- 
being, personality, and cognitive style were also 
assessed. Study participants ranged in age from 14 
to 89 years. Items measuring selection focused on 
the clarity, importance, and prioritizing of personal 
goals, and on the degree of goal commitment. 
Optimization items asked about expenditure of 
effort, goal planning, and modeling one’s behavior 
after the strategies used by successful others. 
Compensation was measured by statements con- 
cerning efforts to find other means of goal achieve- 
ment, renewed effort and commitment, and seeking 
help from others when initial paths to goal achieve- 
ment were blocked. 

Two of the study’s noteworthy findings related 
SOC to age and well-being. Consistent with the pat- 
tern of findings from wisdom research, endorsement 
of SOC strategies increased with age from young to 
middle age and then showed a decrease in late 
adulthood. Middle age appears to be the peak 
period of refined skill in using SOC behaviors for 
effective life management. Each component of the 
SOC model was significantly related to Ryff’s six-part 
measure of psychological well-being. This measure 
is based on the eudaimonic conception of well- 
being, and evaluates a person’s degree of self- 
acceptance, personal growth, sense of purpose, 
environmental mastery, autonomy, and positive 
relationship with others. Freund and Baltes also 
found a strong positive relationship between SOC 
strategies and higher levels of positive emotions. 
The SOC model appears to be an informative frame- 
work for thinking about the determinants of well- 
being across the life span (see Baltes & Freund, 
2003b, for a review of other SOC confirming stud- 
ies). The SOC model specifies the general skills nec- 
essary to achieve personal goals and compensate for 
setbacks, and recognizes the importance of goals in 
relation to well-being. 

You may have noticed that the SOC model does 
not specify what goals a person should choose to 
pursue. Rather, it focuses only on means. As Baltes 
and Freund note, “Criminals and Mafia bosses... can 
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be masters of SOC” (2003a, p. 30). In other words, 
the model does not address questions about what 
goals are good or virtuous, or what means for goal 
achievement are acceptable and desirable from 
an ethical or a moral point of view. Baltes and his 
colleagues argue that it is the role of wisdom to deter- 
mine what goals and what means are the most impor- 
tant and morally desirable. “Wisdom provides a 
selector concerning which goals and means are 
of fundamental significance in the life course and, 
in addition, are ethically and morally desirable” 
(Baltes & Freund, 2003a, p. 34). In other words, 
because of the breadth and depth of their under- 
standing of life and virtue, wise people would be 
expected to devote themselves to personally mean- 
ingful goals that contribute both to their own good 
and to the common good. 

In summary, a good life, from the perspective 
of wisdom in action, may be described as infusing 
effective life management strategies with the knowl- 
edge and virtue of wisdom. In the words of Baltes 
and Freund (2003a, p. 33), “... we propose that 
wisdom, the knowledge of the fundamental prag- 
matics of life, be viewed as a desirable end state 
of human development that can be lived and 
implemented through selective optimization with 
compensation.” 


Focus on Theory: Wisdom 
or Self-Control as Master Virtues? 


It is easy to think of wisdom as a master virtue. The 
development of wisdom would seem to include a 
concomitant development of other virtuous behav- 
iors such as compassion, kindness, humility, fair- 
ness, and prudence. In fact, we think of wise people 
as wise, largely because they embody multiple 
virtues. It is somewhat harder to think of a single 
other virtue that has this foundational quality. 
However, Baumeister and Exline (1999) argue that 
self-control might also be a candidate for master 
virtue status. They describe self-control as the 
“moral muscle” behind many virtuous behaviors. 
Their thesis is built on a number of interrelated and 
empirically-grounded arguments. 

Baumeister and Exline are among an increasing 
number of psychologists who believe that explo- 
rations of morality and virtue have been neglected by 
psychologists. Virtue and morality are highly impor- 
tant personal qualities that may be more defining of 


an individual’s identity than the traits studied by per- 
sonality psychologists. For example, they note that 
people regard moral traits such as honesty, trustwor- 
thiness, and fidelity, as among the most desirable 
qualities for a potential spouse. 

One important function of morality and virtue 
is to facilitate the development and maintenance of 
harmonious relationships, which are critically 
important to the well-being of individuals and soci- 
ety. Major research reviews conclude that the need 
to belong is one of the most fundamental human 
motives, the fulfillment of which is a foundation for 
well-being (e.g., Baumeister & Leary, 1995). A major 
impediment to relationship harmony occurs when 
people pursue self-interested needs at the expense 
of their relationships. This might involve relations 
between individuals, or between individuals and the 
broader society. The crucial role of morality within 
cultures, and virtue within individuals, is to control 
selfish interests for the sake of the greater common 
good. Much of what we regard as virtuous behavior 
and much of what we know about successful rela- 
tionships involves putting needs of others ahead of 
your own. Restraining self-interest means exerting 
self-control. Baumeister and Exline believe that self- 
control is the psychological foundation for most 
virtues and that the opposite of virtue, namely sin 
and vice, result from failed self-control. 

As Baumeister and Exline note, self-control 
failure seems clearly involved in the Seven Deadly 
Sins described in Christian theology: gluttony, 
sloth, greed, lust, envy, anger, and pride. Each of 
these sins and vices exemplifies one or another 
form of failed control: gluttony by self-indulgence 
and excessive pursuit of pleasure; sloth or laziness 
by failed initiative and self-motivation; greed, lust, 
and envy by selfish and exploitive dealings with 
others centered on gratifying only individual 
needs; anger by lack of emotional restraint and 
impulse control, and pride by self-aggrandizement 
at the expense of others. 

The relation of sin to failed self-control finds a 
counterpart in the connection between virtue and 
the exertion of self-control. For example, prudence 
refers to reasoned action guided by consideration of 
long-term implications rather than immediate needs 
or opportunities. Delay of gratification and staying 
on course with a long-term goal in mind are central 
features of self-control and self-regulation. Similarly, 
justice requires control of self-interest in upholding 
standards of conduct aimed at the common good. 
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The virtue of temperance (which refers to exercising 
emotional restraint and avoiding excesses) also 
clearly requires self-control. 

In addition to its links with specific virtues, 
self-control and self-regulation also help explain 
how virtue may guide behavior. Self-regulation 
involves monitoring and changing behavior in rela- 
tionship to a standard. Applied to personal goals 
this means establishing a goal, monitoring progress, 
and altering actions and the self over time to 
achieve a goal. Baumeister and Exline argue that 
virtue’s role in behavior fits this same general pat- 
tern. Most of us aspire to be morally responsible 
people. Each of us has moral standards that can be 
used to monitor our ongoing behavior. If we main- 
tain some level of self-awareness, we know the 
extent to which our actions are consistent or incon- 
sistent with our standards. Feelings of guilt are clear 
signals of inconsistency. Self-control is required in 
order to conform to our own standards, rather than 
giving in to temptations or momentary emotional 
impulses. It is this self-control that keeps behavior 
in line with moral standards that Baumeister and 
Exline believe is the “moral muscle” underlying 
virtue; thus, virtue is dependent on self-control. 
“Vice signifies failure of self-control, whereas virtue 
involves the consistent, disciplined exercise of self 
control. Self-control can fairly be regarded as the 
master virtue” (Baumeister & Exline, 1999, p. 1189). 


TRANSCENDENCE: RELIGION 
AND SPIRITUALITY 


The Search for Meaning 


Viktor Frankl (1976/1959) was an early psychiatrist 
who argued that finding meaning in life was essen- 
tial for survival. Frankl’s argument was based on his 
experiences as a prisoner in multiple Nazi death 
camps during World War II. His observations con- 
vinced him that surviving the horrors of the camps 
depended, in large part, upon people’s ability to 
make sense of their experience; that is, their ability 
to find some sustaining meaning and hopeful vision 
for the future. The fact that many in the death 
camps did find such meaning was testimony to 
humans’ ability to find meaningfulness, even in the 
face of immense suffering. Following Frankl’s lead, 
many psychologists have come to regard the pur- 
suit of meaning as a central feature of human life 


(e.g., Baumeister, 1991). Humans are “meaning 
makers” in the sense of seeking and creating an 
understanding of the specific and broader purposes 
of life (Bruner, 1990). 

The importance of meaning may reflect a con- 
nection to basic human needs. In his book, 
Meanings of Life, Roy Baumeister (1991) describes 
four needs that underlie the pursuit of meaning: pur- 
pose, value, self-efficacy, and self-worth. These four 
needs help explain the basis for people’s motivation 
to find meaning in life, but they do not specify the 
specific sources of need satisfaction. The sources of 
need satisfaction (and thus, of meaning) are, to some 
extent, interchangeable. Baumeister gives the exam- 
ple of career women who leave work to have chil- 
dren. If raising children becomes a significant source 
of personal meaning, the desire to return to their 
careers may fade. The life meaning involved in a 
career has been replaced or interchanged with that 
of raising children. This interchangeability also 
applies to religion, although Baumeister acknowl- 
edges that most religious people would find ridicu- 
lous or offensive the idea that their religion is 
interchangeable with another. Baumeister’s point is 
that, at a conceptual level, all religions seem to serve 
similar psychological purposes, despite beliefs in the 
unique positive qualities of “my” religion expressed 
by adherents. 

The need for purpose refers to a desire for 
direction in life. Organizing life around the pursuit 
of personally significant goals and ideal end states 
are major ways people fulfill their need for purpose. 
Working on, making progress toward, and achieving 
important goals and ideals are important sources of 
meaning. A second need is for value. The need for 
value is fulfilled by finding justifications for actions 
that affirm the positive value of one’s life. People 
want to believe their actions are “right” or “good” as 
judged by a system of values. Values and codes of 
conduct provide standards for judging right, wrong, 
moral and immoral acts and provide guideposts for 
evaluating specific actions and the overall quality 
of life. 

A third need is for a sense of self-efficacy. 
People need to feel that they have control over the 
things that happen to them so that life does not 
seem chaotic, capricious, and beyond their control. 
Meeting challenges and accomplishing goals are two 
major ways that people develop feelings of self- 
efficacy. Control may take the form of changing the 
environment to meet individual needs and goals, or 
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changing the self in order to adapt to the environ- 
ment when the environment cannot be changed 
(see Rothbaum, Weisz, & Snyder, 1982). An impor- 
tant form of control, particularly relevant to religion 
and spirituality, is interpretive control. As 
Baumeister notes, being able to understand why 
things occur is an important source of meaning. 
Even if we cannot change the outcome, finding 
meaningful interpretations for life events contributes 
to a sense of control and provides a basis for adap- 
tation to life’s challenges. For example, accepting 
the reality of death may be easier for people who 
believe life and death are part of God’s plan and 
that heaven awaits them after they die. 

Self-worth is the fourth basis for meaning. 
Self-worth reflects people’s need for positive self- 
evaluation and self-esteem. Unlike values, which are 
tied primarily to morality, a sense of self-worth may 
be based on a variety of non-moral qualities and 
activities. Talents, accomplishments, recognition and 
admiration from others, and favorable social com- 
parisons (i.e., doing better than others) may all con- 
tribute to a sense of self-worth. 

The four needs provide a way of thinking 
about the psychological foundations of a meaning- 
ful life and the role religion plays in addressing 
what Emmons (1999a) called people’s “ultimate 
concerns”—the highest-order meanings of human 
existence. From Baumeister’s perspective, life is 
likely to be experienced as meaningful when people 
have a strong sense of purpose, clear values for 
making moral judgments, beliefs in their own self- 
efficacy/control, and a positive sense of self-worth. 
In contrast, a less meaningful or meaningless life 
results from the loss of sustaining purpose, confu- 
sion about values, loss of perceived control, and 
feelings of low self-worth. Meaning and meaningful- 
ness exist at different levels, from the relatively con- 
crete and here-and-now actions of daily life to the 
abstract and enduring (eternal) meanings of human 
existence. Religion and spirituality offer satisfaction 
of each the four needs at the highest level of mean- 
ing. As Baumeister notes, religion defines the pur- 
pose of life, provides a code of moral values, offers 
interpretive control by explaining the meaning and 
origins of life, and provides a basis for self-worth 
within a religious framework (e.g., affirmation by 
fellow believers, God’s love of the faithful). 

As mentioned above, Baumeister regards reli- 
gions as being, to some extent, interchangeable in 


their ability to satisfy the four needs for meaning. 
Despite differences in beliefs, doctrines, and prac- 
tices, major world religions and spiritual traditions 
appear to share a common set of core features, and 
seem to serve a common set of human needs. 
Anthropologist Joseph Campbell has probably done 
more than anyone to promote an understanding of 
the universal aspects of religion for a broad cultural 
audience. In his best selling books, The Power of 
Myth (1988) and Myths to Live By (1993), and his 
widely watched and praised PBS series on the 
Power of Myth with Bill Moyers, Campbell has 
described the universal questions of existence 
addressed by Eastern and Western religions, and the 
power of religion’s answers to guide and transform 
people’s lives. 

Religion provides answers to fundamental 
questions concerning human existence. How did 
life and the universe begin? What happens after 
you die? What is the purpose of life on earth? What 
moral values should guide human actions? 
Certainly religion is not the only basis for address- 
ing these questions. Science, nature, and humani- 
tarian philosophies may also provide answers. It is 
also true that some percentage of people are sim- 
ply not interested in, or do not believe that there 
are answers to, life’s ultimate mysteries. Yet, sur- 
vey research suggests that the vast majority of 
Americans address these questions from a spiritual 
or religious perspective (see Gallup & Lindsay, 
1999, for reviews and Chapter 6 in Spilka, Hood, 
Hunsberger, & Gorsuch, 2003). In national surveys 
over the last 50 years, between 90 and 95% of 
Americans said they believed in God or a higher 
power and nearly 90% say they pray. Nearly 70% 
are members of a church or synagogue and 40% 
report regular attendance. Polls also show that 
60% of Americans said religion was very important 
in their lives and another 26 to 30% report that 
religion is fairly important. Religious affiliations in 
the United States are dominated by the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic faiths. Summarizing data from 
the U.S. Census Bureau, Spilka and his colleagues 
(2003) report that in 1999, the breakdown of reli- 
gious affiliations was as follows: 55% of Americans 
identified themselves as Protestants; 28% as 
Roman Catholics; 2% as Jewish; 6% as “other”; and 
8% reported no religious affiliation. Interestingly, 
the percentage of people in the United States 
who believe in God is higher than in most 
European countries (see Table 4). All these 
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TABLE 4 Percentages of people in various countries who believe in God 


and have had religious experiences 


Country Belief in God (%) Religious experience (%) 
United States 95 41 
Czech Republic 6 11 
Denmark 57 15 
France 52 24 
Great Britain 69 16 
Hungary 65 17 
Ireland 95 13 
Italy 86 31 
Netherlands 57 22 
Northern Ireland 92 26 
Norway 59 16 
Poland 94 16 
Russia 52 13 
Spain 82 19 
Sweden 54 12 


Source: Spilka, B., Hood, R. W., Jr., Hunsberger, B., & Gorsuch, R. (2003). The psychology of religion: An 
empirical approach. New York: Guilford Press. Copyright The Guilford Press. Reprinted by permission. 


statistics speak to the importance of religion in 
American individual and cultural life. 


Religion and Spirituality: The Diversity 
of Views 


Defining religion and spirituality are formidable tasks. 
At the operational level, researchers often bypass defi- 
nitional complexities by relying on global self-report 
measures (see Tsang & McCullough, 2003, for a review 
of measurement issues). People might be asked to rate 
their degree of religiousness, report on their frequency 
of church attendance, or indicate their denominational 
affiliation. Despite the fact that these global measures 
are often found to bear significant relationships to 
health and well-being, they do not tell us much about 
what it means to be religious, nor do they distinguish 
spirituality from other concerns in life. For example, a 
person might go to church primarily because it’s a 
congenial social activity and not because of religious 
commitments or concern with spirituality. 


Empirical studies affirm the diversity of views 
among social scientists, clergy, and lay-persons con- 
cerning what it means to be religious (e.g., 
Zinnbauer et al., 1997). For example, Pargament and 
his colleagues (Pargament, Tarakeshwar, Ellison, & 
Wulff, 2001) asked college students and clergy 
members to rate the degree of religiousness for 100 
profiles of hypothetical people. Each profile repre- 
sented a different combination of 10 cues, such as 
church attendance, frequency of prayer and medita- 
tion, feeling God’s presence, monetary donations to 
a church, knowledge of church doctrines, personal 
benefits from religious beliefs (comfort, support, 
and meaning), and altruistic acts of giving. Every 
individual in the study showed a relatively consis- 
tent reliance on certain cues in making her or his 
judgments. However, there was little consensus 
among or between students and clergy on exactly 
which cues indicate a “religious person.” Among 
students, personal benefits were used by a narrow 
55% majority and among clergy, 86% relied on 
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church attendance as an important cue in rating a 
persons’ degree of religiousness. With these two 
exceptions, religiousness meant very different things 
to different individual participants. 

Researchers have struggled to develop defi- 
nitions that are specific enough to capture what is 
unique and distinctive about religion and spiritual- 
ity, but broad enough to apply to all or most reli- 
gions. Given the diversity of views, it is clear that 
no single definition of religion and spirituality will 
be satisfactory to all scholars or individual reli- 
gious practitioners. This state of affairs is suc- 
cinctly captured in a frequently cited quote by 
Yinger (1967): “any definition of religion is likely 
to be satisfactory only to its author” (p. 18). 
However, empirical and conceptual work in the 
psychology of religion has expanded dramatically 
over the last decade. Prominent researchers in the 
field have begun to find some common ground in 
the variety of definitions offered by individual 
researchers and theorists (e.g., Emmons, 1999a, 
1999b; Hill & Pargament, 2003, Hill et al., 2000; 
Pargament, 1997; Zinnbauer, Pargament, & Scott, 
1999; Zinnbauer et al., 1997). 

At the center of recent conceptualizations is the 
relationship between religion and spirituality. Within 
psychology, since the classic work of William James 
(1985) (The Varieties of Religious Experience), reli- 
gion has been regarded as having both an institu- 
tional meaning and an individual meaning. As an 
institution, religion is an organized set of beliefs, 
practices, doctrines, and places of worship (e.g., 
churches or synagogues) associated with the differ- 
ent world religions and their denominations. The 
individual meaning of religion concerns the personal 
side of faith, defined by a person’s unique relation- 
ship, experiences, and activities with the object of 
her or his faith (e.g., God, a religious doctrine, a rev- 
elation, God’s love, and Ultimate Truth). 

In recent times, the complementary and over- 
lapping relationship between the individual and 
institutional aspects of religion has been defined as 
more dichotomous, particularly in American culture 
(Hill et al., 2000; Zinnbauer et al., 1999). You have 
probably heard someone say that he or she is “spiri- 
tual, but not religious.” Spirituality has, more and 
more, come to define the subjective, individual 
aspects of religious experience, while religion refers 
to the fixed doctrines and practices of organized reli- 
gions. The separation of religion and spirituality 
was particularly prominent within American culture 


during the 1960s. The “counter-culture” that emerged 
from the youthful days of the baby-boomer genera- 
tion was highly critical of established institutions, 
including religion. Religion became associated with 
dogma, authoritarianism, blind faith, and conformity. 
Many baby boomers left established religions in 
apparent agreement with humanistic psychologists, 
like Abraham Maslow (1968), who argued that spiri- 
tual concerns could be pursed outside of traditional 
religions. Many of the “New Age” philosophies that 
developed during this period appealed to baby 
boomers’ spiritual needs and desire for growth with- 
out formal ties to traditional religions. Many psychol- 
ogists believe that the separation of spirituality and 
religion within popular culture has led to an unfortu- 
nate polarization (e.g., Hill & Pargament, 2003; Hill 
et al., 2000; Zinnbauer et al., 1999). Individual spiri- 
tuality is regarded as “good” and institutional religion 
as “bad,” from the perspective of a person’s individ- 
ual character and development. Some psychologists 
have even regarded religion as an impediment to 
spiritual understanding (see Hill et al., 2000; 
Zinnbauer et al., 1999, for reviews). 

The need to explore the interrelationship of 
spirituality and religion is suggested by empirical 
studies showing that most people, at least within the 
United States, consider themselves both religious 
and spiritual. This was clearly shown in a study by 
Zinnbauer and colleagues (1997). The 346 partici- 
pants in the study represented a variety of religious 
backgrounds and ranged in age from 15 to 84, with 
a mean age of 40. One measure in the study asked 
participants to choose one of four statements that 
best defined their religiousness and spirituality 
(Zinnbauer et al., 1997). The choices were: “I am 
spiritual and religious; I am spiritual but not reli- 
gious; I am religious but not spiritual; I am neither 
spiritual nor religious” (p. 553). A strong majority of 
the participants (74%) endorsed the religious and 
spiritual statement; 19% described themselves as 
spiritual but not religious; 4% as religious but not 
spiritual; and 3% as neither spiritual nor religious. 
Participants were also asked about the relationship 
between religiousness and spirituality. Only a small 
percentage (6.7%) indicated that religiousness and 
spirituality were completely different, with no over- 
lap in meaning, or endorsed a belief that they were 
the same concept and overlapped completely 
(2.6%). Overall, this study suggests two major con- 
clusions. First, most people do distinguish between 
religiousness and spirituality. Second, a majority of 
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people identify themselves as both religious and 
spiritual. 

Zinnbauer and his colleagues also investigated 
differences between the 74% of people who identi- 
fied themselves as spiritual and religious (SR group) 
and the 19% of people who considered themselves 
spiritual but not religious (SnR group). Interestingly, 
the SnR group fit the general profile of baby 
boomers. Compared to the SR group, they grew up 
with parents who attended church less frequently, 
were more educated and individualistic, were less 
likely to hold orthodox or traditional Christian 
beliefs, were more likely to be agnostic and hold 
non-traditional “New Age” beliefs, and were some- 
what more likely to have a negative conception of 
religiousness as reflecting a need to feel superior to 
others, or as something people pursue for extrinsic 
reasons (such as social image and status). The SR 
group was associated with church attendance, fre- 
quency of prayer, and orthodox religious beliefs. 
These results are generally in line with a recent 
study that found that the personality and social atti- 
tude profiles of “spiritual-but-not-religious” people 
were very different than those who held more tradi- 
tional religious beliefs (Saucier & Skrzypinska, 
2006). Taken in total, these findings suggest both 
differences and commonalities in people’s under- 
standing of religion and spirituality. The most recent 
work in the psychology of religion acknowledges 
the many differences, but focuses on what religion 
and spirituality seem to have in common for the 
majority of people. 


Defining Religion and Spirituality 


Recent conceptualizations attempt to tie together 
rather than separate the meaning of religion and 
spirituality (see Hill & Pargament, 2003; Hill et al., 
2000; Pargament, 1997, 1999; Zinnbauer et al., 
1999). Pargament’s (1997) work, summarized in his 
insightful book, The Psychology of Religion and 
Coping, appears particularly influential in recent 
definitions of religion and spirituality. Pargament’s 
analysis begins with a seemingly straightforward 
question: What makes religion special? What is the 
essential quality that distinguishes religion from 
other domains and concerns of life? Based on his 
review and synthesis of previous work, Pargament 
concluded that it is the unique substance and func- 
tion of religion that makes it special. Substantively, 
the defining essence of religion is the sacred. The 


sacred refers to things set apart from ordinary life 
because of their connection to God, the holy, the 
divine; to transcendent forces, Ultimate Truths and 
Ultimate Reality. The sacred evokes a sense of awe, 
respect, reverence, and veneration. It encompasses 
the beliefs, practices, and feelings relating to a 
higher being and ultimate truth of existence. 

In addition to its sacred substance, religion is 
also distinguished by its distinctive function in peo- 
ple’s lives. Religion is not just a set of beliefs and prac- 
tices; it also involves how these beliefs are used to 
answer life’s most profound questions and cope with 
life’s most difficult challenges. Religion addresses exis- 
tential questions concerning the meaning of life and 
its inevitable pain, tragedies, suffering, injustices, and 
the finality of death. People’s religious beliefs exert 
powerful influence on the ways in which they cope 
with these fundamental problems of existence and 
find significance and meaning in life. 

Pargament attempts to combine substance and 
function in his definition of religion and spirituality. 
He defines religion as “a search for significance in 
ways related to the sacred” (1997, p. 32), and 
spirituality as a “search for the sacred” (1997, p. 39). 
“Search” incorporates a functional view of religion 
and spirituality as a means to address life’s most 
important questions. “Sacred” identifies the special 
substance of this search that distinguishes religion and 
spirituality from other life domains. In this conception, 
religion is the broader concept because it includes 
both sacred and secular purposes (Pargament, 1999; 
Pargament & Mahoney, 2002). The “search for signifi- 
cance” in a religious context (i.e., ways related to 
the sacred) overlaps with secular routes and means. 
Religion serves a variety of purposes, not all of which 
are sacred in nature. For example, many people 
find caring, supportive relationships through their 
churches. They could also find such relationships in 
private clubs or community organizations. Church 
relationships are “related” to the sacred but not neces- 
sarily sacred themselves. “Significance” is meant to 
include the many individual variations in the meaning 
of this term, including those related to the four needs 
for meaning described earlier. Through religion, peo- 
ple might seek peace of mind, a sense of worth, self- 
control, intimacy, caring relationships, life direction, or 
personal growth. Again, these forms of significance 
may or may not be regarded as sacred. 

The unique and distinctive function of 
religion is defined by spirituality. The “sacred” 
connects the search for significance to the special 
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understandings associated with a religious perspec- 
tive. People are spiritual to the extent “. . . that they 
are trying to find, know, experience, or relate to 
what they perceive as sacred” (Pargament & 
Mahoney, 2002, p. 648). The immaterial world of 
the sacred stands in general contrast to the profane 
world of material objects and forces. However, 
profane objects may become sacred if they 
are imbued with sacred meaning. Pargament calls 
this transformation of meaning sanctification, 
which is described as “the perception of an object 
as having spiritual significance and character” 
(Pargament & Mahoney, 2002, p. 649). Almost any 
ordinary object can take on sacred symbolic mean- 
ing. Food in the form of a wafer is a scared sacra- 
ment in many religious ceremonies. Water used in 
baptism is regarded as Holy water when blessed by 
a priest. Many Americans consider the American 
flag to be a sacred symbol deserving reverence. 
Respect for the flag is embodied in laws that 
punish its destruction and desecration. 

When secular objects are imbued with sacred 
meanings or when secular ends are pursued though 
sacred means, people are likely to be more respect- 
ful, protective, and caring. For example, a satisfying 
marriage is a goal for many people, whether or not 
they are religious. However, married couples who 
think of their marriage in religious or sacred terms 
have transformed their relationship into one with 
sacred significance. Interestingly, one study found 
that couples who thought of their marriage as sacred 
reported greater marital satisfaction, more construc- 
tive problem-solving, less conflict, and greater com- 
mitment to the marriage, compared to couples who 
ascribed a lower degree of sacredness to their mar- 
riages (Mahoney et al., 1999). 

In Pargament’s conception, religion is not lim- 
ited to organized religions, and spirituality is not 
limited to belief in God. There are multiple pathways 
in the search for the sacred. As Pargament and 
Mahoney put it “. . . the sacred can be found on earth 
as well as in heaven” (2002, p. 649). The search for 
the sacred would include such things as mediation, 
the transcendent beliefs that are part of the 
Alcoholics Anonymous Twelve-Step program; Native 
American Indians’ reverent and spiritual view of ani- 
mals and the environment; Scientology; and a variety 
of other personal searches focused on the sacred. 
Spiritual practices devoted to the sacred are similarly 
diverse. Among those mentioned by Pargament and 
Mahoney (2002) are praying, engaging in traditional 


religious practices, reading the Bible, and watching 
religious television programs, listening to music, 
appreciating art, and engaging in social actions and 
educational opportunities that are directed toward 
sacred goals. 

Pargament (1999) does not regard religion 
and spirituality as universally good. His defini- 
tions allow for the many uses and abuses of 
sacred means and ends, from the tyranny and 
oppression of faith-based governments to the 
schemes of some religious groups that con people 
out of their money through false promises and 
devious means. The value of spirituality and reli- 
gion clearly depend on their particular form 
and use. Like any other complex system of beliefs 
and practices, people can use them for both 
constructive and destructive purposes, and can 
experience both negative and positive outcomes 
(see Exline, 2002). 


Religion/Spirituality and Well-Being 


Given the diversity of religions and forms of spiritu- 
ality, it would be somewhat surprising to find a gen- 
eral relationship between religion/spirituality and 
well-being. This is particularly true considering that 
most studies employ global measures of self- 
reported religiousness, such as frequency of church 
attendance and religious affiliation. These global 
assessments do not get at the specific aspects of 
people’s religious orientation, depth of commitment, 
or the function of religion/spirituality in their lives. 
However, a number of major reviews by prominent 
researchers have concluded that religion does have 
a small, but consistent positive relationship to meas- 
ures of health and well-being. On average, religious 
people are found to be happier and more satisfied 
with life (Argyle, 2001; Diener & Clifton, 2002; 
Diener, Suh, Lucas, & Smith, 1999; Myers, 2000a, 
2000b; Peterson & Seligman, 2004). Studies that 
measure degrees of religious involvement, such as 
“closeness to God,” “spiritual strivings”, or “spiritual 
commitment,” generally find that higher levels of 
religious commitment are related to higher levels of 
life satisfaction (Argyle, 2001; Emmons, 1999b; 
Myers, 2000a). The positive connection of religion 
and happiness is somewhat stronger among the eld- 
erly. Interestingly, for children and adolescents, reli- 
gious involvement is associated with less 
delinquency, less alcohol and drug abuse, and a 
lower incidence of early sexual activity. 


Virtue and Strengths of Character 


In their Handbook of Religion and Health, 
Koenig, McCullough, and Larson (2001) provide an 
extensive review of the relationship between reli- 
gious involvement and health outcomes. Mental 
health outcomes included the presence or absence of 
depression, suicide, anxiety disorders, alcohol and 
drug abuse, delinquency, and marital instability. 
Physical health outcomes included longevity and the 
presence or absence of heart disease, hypertension, 
and cancer. Overall, the preponderance of evidence 
supported positive benefits of religious involvement. 
The most consistent results are found for physical 
health. Results for mental health have been some- 
what mixed, and some studies have found isolated 
negative effects. However, the mental health 
evidence is generally positive, leading Koenig and 
colleagues (2001) to conclude that “... for the vast 
majority of people, the apparent benefits of devout 
religious belief and practices probably outweigh 
the risks” (p. 228) (see also Worthington, Kurusu, 
McCullough, & Sandage, 1996). 

Four major variables are typically used to 
assess religiousness/spirituality in research (George, 
Ellison, & Larson, 2002). These are: church atten- 
dance and participation in religious activities (prayer 
and study groups), affiliation with a major religion 
and/or denomination (e.g., Protestant, Lutheran, 
Methodist, etc.), private religious practices such as 
prayer, meditation, and Bible reading, and the use of 
religion to cope with stressful and challenging life 
events. In their review, George and her colleagues 
(2002) note that of these four variables, attendance 
at religious services shows the strongest positive 
correlations with physical and mental health and 
with longevity. People who attend church on a reg- 
ular basis (once a week or more) have been found 
to enjoy better overall health, recover more quickly 
from sickness, and live longer than less frequent 
church attendees. Studies that track the course of ill- 
ness over time find that religious coping is the most 
powerful predictor. That is, people who rely on 
their religious beliefs as a means of coping with ill- 
ness recover more quickly, and are more likely to 
survive their illness, and to recover from major med- 
ical procedures (e.g., coronary bypass surgery). 

To be convincing, the religion—health connection 
needs to remain after other health prediction variables 
are factored out or controlled (George et al., 2002; 
Koenig & Cohen, 2002; McCullough & Laurenceau, 
2005; Powell, Shahabi, & Thoresen, 2003). Potential 
competing variables would include, age, sex, race, 


marital status, smoking, obesity, existing medical 
conditions, social class, level of education, and stress 
from social circumstances (such as poverty). Recent 
studies have found that a sizable effect of religiousness 
still remains after the effects of these variables have 
been statistically controlled. For example, a well- 
designed longitudinal study found a 23% lower death 
rate among people who attended church once a week 
or more (Strawbridge, Cohen, Shema, & Kaplan, 1997). 
This study examined the health histories of over 5,000 
adult community members for nearly three decades 
(28 years). The lower rate of mortality among frequent 
church attendees remained after the usual predictors of 
survival (assessed at the beginning of the study) were 
factored out. A number of other large-scale longitudi- 
nal studies also affirm that the connection between 
frequent church attendance and a longer and healthier 
life remains, even after other health and longevity 
predictors are controlled (see Koenig & Cohen, 2002; 
Koenig et al., 2001, for recent reviews). 

What might explain the health benefits of reli- 
gion? Researchers have suggested a number of possi- 
ble mechanisms and pathways. The literature 
evaluating the potential mediators of religion and 
health is in an early stage of development. The fac- 
tors discussed here must be viewed as potential, 
rather than well-established, empirically validated 
explanations. In their review, George and colleagues 
(2002) focused on improved health practices, 
increased social support, availability of psychosocial 
resources, and an enhanced sense of meaning in life 
as major mediating factors helping to explain the 
religion—health relationship. Each of these will be 
explored further in the sections that follow. 


HEALTH PRACTICES Some religions include clear pre- 
scriptions for good health. For example, the Mormon 
religion explicitly prohibits smoking, drinking, and 
sex outside of marriage. Many other religions pro- 
mote a sacred view of the body as “temple of the 
soul.” This belief may encourage care and concern 
about maintaining good physical and mental well- 
being by giving personal health a special and sacred 
significance. Support for the role of religion in good 
health-care practices comes from studies showing 
that, on average, regular church attendees smoke less 
and are less likely to abuse alcohol and other drugs. 


SOCIAL SUPPORT The caring and supportive rela- 
tionships that develop through church membership 
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may be one of the most significant sources of health 
benefits. Religion and church attendance can pro- 
vide a stable and long-term basis for strong support 
from others who share the same spiritual commit- 
ment. Religious support might provide a number of 
benefits, such as practical help in time of need, an 
enduring source of comfort, and a buffer against the 
effects of stress in times of crisis. Hill and Pargament 
(2003) note that social support might be enhanced 
by its religious basis. We may take special comfort in 
knowing that people are praying for us, or from a 
belief that God is working through others on our 
behalf. 


PSYCHOSOCIAL RESOURCES AND MEANING 
Religious/spiritual beliefs can provide a basis for a 
transcendent sense of personal worth, efficacy, mas- 
tery, and purpose in life. People with strong spiritual 
strivings report higher levels of satisfaction, a greater 
sense of purpose in life, and higher levels of well- 
being (e.g., Emmons, Cheung, & Tehrani, 1998). 
Studies have linked religious affiliation to optimism 
and hope (Koenig & Cohen, 2002). Positive emo- 
tions such as joy are frequently associated with atten- 
dance at church and other religious activities (Argyle, 
2001). Taken together, and in light of Fredrickson’s 
broaden-and-build theory of positive emotions and 
the role of positive attitudes in coping and health, 
these findings suggest that religious beliefs may pro- 
vide an important source of personal strength that 
promotes health and enhances people’s coping 
resources. In addition, as we noted earlier, 
religion/spirituality offers a unique and special 
source of meaning concerning the ultimate questions 
of human existence. A sacred understanding of life 
and death may be a particularly powerful source of 
strength and meaning when confronting a life-threat- 
ening event or illness. 


Religious Orientation 


Religious involvement generally seems to have posi- 
tive benefits. However, this conclusion requires sev- 
eral qualifications. First, the study of religion has 
been largely limited to North American samples that 
are dominated by Protestants and Catholics and their 
various denominations. There are few empirical stud- 
ies of Middle Eastern (e.g., Muslim, Hindu) or Far 
Eastern religions (e.g., Shintoism, Buddhism). Further, 
people of Jewish faith in the United States have 


received little research attention. Whether current 
findings apply to all, most, or only some religious tra- 
ditions is still an open question. Secondly, the “aver- 
age” benefits of religion are not the whole story. A 
balanced presentation must also point out the poten- 
tial misuses of religion and the possibilities for nega- 
tive outcomes (see Exline, 2002). Throughout history 
and the contemporary world, all manner of mayhem 
and atrocities have been committed in the name of 
religion and with “God on our side.” Scholars may 
never sort out the paradoxes of religion. For psychol- 
ogists, Peterson (2006) probably summed up the 
prevalent sentiment when he commented that distin- 
guishing between “good” and “bad” religion is 
“,.. dangerous territory into which I care not to 
enter” (p. 291). However, at the individual level, psy- 
chologists have encountered puzzling and contradic- 
tory effects of religion in their empirical studies. In an 
attempt to account for these varied outcomes, 
researchers have focused on differences in people’s 
orientation toward their religion. 


INTRINSIC AND EXTRINSIC RELIGIOUS ORIENTATION 
Gordon Allport was an early psychologist who 
investigated the puzzling relationships between reli- 
gion and prejudicial attitudes. In his classic book, 
The Nature of Prejudice, Allport concluded that “The 
role of religion is paradoxical. It makes prejudice 
and it unmakes prejudice. While the creeds of the 
great religions are universalistic, all stressing broth- 
erhood, the practice of these creeds is frequently 
divisive and brutal” (1958, p. 413). That is, most reli- 
gions preach tolerance and compassion toward oth- 
ers, but these teachings do not necessarily affect the 
prejudices of religious followers. The empirical basis 
for this paradox involves attitude surveys showing 
that churchgoers tend to be more prejudiced against 
various groups (e.g., African Americans, Jews) than 
people who do not attend church. Major reviews of 
attitude studies affirm the positive correlation 
between church attendance and prejudiced attitudes 
(e.g., Batson, Schoenrade, & Ventis, 1993; Wulf, 
1997). Allport noted that if religion itself was the 
cause of prejudice, then the most religious people 
should be the most prejudiced (Allport & Ross, 
1967). However, he pointed out that available stud- 
ies did not support this conclusion. Many studies 
suggested that people who attended church fre- 
quently were less prejudiced than infrequent atten- 
dees. If we take frequency of church attendance as a 
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measure of religious commitment and exposure to 
religious influence, then the most religious appear 
to be the least prejudiced among those with reli- 
gious affiliations. Since Allport’s original work, this 
latter point has become a source of controversy 
among researchers (see Chapter 14 in Spilka et al., 
2003). 

To unravel the religion—prejudice relationship, 
Allport distinguished between an intrinsic and 
extrinsic religious orientation. This distinction has to 
do with the differing means, ends, and functions of 
people’s individual religious beliefs and practices. 
The extrinsic orientation describes people who 
“use” their religion for non-religious purposes, such 
as to engage in a congenial social activity or to 
maintain a favorable social status in the community. 
The intrinsic orientation describes those who “live” 
their religion and embrace its fundamental teach- 
ings. Allport and Ross (1967) developed a scale to 
measure these two orientations and reported that, as 
a group, extrinsically oriented people were signifi- 
cantly more prejudiced than people with an intrinsic 
orientation. In the concluding discussion of their 
study, Allport and Ross (1967) summarized the 
intrinsic—extrinsic difference and how it explains the 
apparent paradox of religion and prejudice, as 
quoted below. 


Extrinsic Religious Orientation. 

“... A person with an extrinsic religious 
orientation is using his religious views to 
provide security, comfort, status, or 
social support for himself—religion is 
not a value in its own right, it serves 
other needs, and is a purely utilitarian 
formation. Now prejudice too is a ‘use- 
ful’ formation; it too provides security, 
comfort, status, and social support. A life 
dependent on the supports of extrinsic 
religion is likely to be dependent on the 
supports of prejudice, hence our posi- 
tive correlations between the extrinsic 
orientation and intolerance” (Allport & 
Ross, 1967, p. 441). 


Intrinsic Religious Orientation. 

Continuing to quote Allport and Ross, 
“Contrariwise, the intrinsic religious ori- 
entation is not an instrumental device. It 
is not a mere mode of conformity, nor a 
crutch, nor a tranquilizer, nor a bid for 


status. All needs are subordinated to an 
overarching religious commitment. In 
internalizing the total creed of his reli- 
gion the individual necessarily internal- 
izes its values of humility, compassion, 
and love of neighbor. In such a life 
(where religion is an intrinsic and domi- 
nant value) there is no place for rejec- 
tion, contempt or condescension toward 
one’s fellow man” (Allport & Ross, 1967, 
p. 441). 


Originally focused on prejudice, the intrinsic— 
extrinsic orientation measure has become one of 
the most frequently used assessments of religious- 
ness. Several revised versions of the original scale 
have been developed (e.g., Gorsuch & McPherson, 
1989; Hoge, 1972). Research suggests that people’s 
religious orientation is an important variable in the 
relationship between religion and well-being, 
particularly regarding mental health (see Batson 
et al., 1993; Worthington et al., 1996, for exam- 
ples). Whether religiousness enhances or has no 
effect on mental health and other well-being 
variables (such as quality of family life, drug 
abuse, and self-esteem) seems to depend in part 
on the intrinsic—extrinsic orientation. A higher 
intrinsic orientation is generally associated with 
positive outcomes. For example, a recent study 
found a positive association between intrinsic reli- 
giousness and life satisfaction, but no association 
between extrinsic religiousness and satisfaction 
(Salsman, Brown, Brechting, & Carlson, 2005). 
Higher degrees of optimism and social support 
among intrinsically religious people partially 
accounted for the enhanced life satisfaction. 
People with an intrinsic religious orientation were 
more optimistic in outlook and enjoyed greater 
social support from others, compared to people 
with a more extrinsic orientation. 


Quest Religious Orientation. Though widely 
accepted, Allport’s original conception and meas- 
ure of intrinsic—extrinsic religious orientations is 
not without its critics (see Pargament, 1997, for a 
detailed review; Spilka et al., 2003, Chapter 14). 
Regarding religion and prejudice, subsequent 
researchers noted that an intrinsic orientation is 
only related to decreased prejudice if a person’s 
religious beliefs and community condemn preju- 
dice toward certain groups (e.g., gays and 
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lesbians). If prejudice is not prohibited, or if preju- 
dice is given religious sanction, the intrinsic orien- 
tation is associated with increased, rather than 
decreased prejudice (e.g., Herek, 1987). Batson 
and his colleagues have addressed this issue by 
developing a third dimension of religious orienta- 
tion they call “quest religious orientation” (Batson 
et al., 1993), and they constructed a 12-item scale 
to measure this orientation. A quest religious ori- 
entation refers to a complex, flexible, and tenta- 
tive view of religion and spirituality. More 
emphasis is placed on the search for religious 
truths than on obtaining or accepting clear-cut 
answers. People with a quest orientation appreci- 
ate and are willing to confront and struggle to 
understand the complexities of religion and the 
world. They are skeptical and doubtful about sim- 
ple or “final” answers to life’s biggest questions. A 
strong quest religious orientation has consistently 
been associated with lower levels of prejudice and 
a high degree of sensitivity to the needs of others 
that promotes helping those in need (Batson et al., 
1993). Other studies suggest that people who have 
both a flexible orientation toward their religion 
(high quest orientation) and strong religious com- 
mitment (high intrinsic orientation) have better 
physical health and adjustment to negative life 
events (McIntosh & Spilka, 1990). 


Attachment Theory and Relationship 
to God 


People’s relationship to God, the divine, the spiri- 
tual, and the transcendent is highly personal. This 
relationship may take a variety of forms such as 
feeling “God’s presence and love,” the “wrath of 
God or of nature,” a sense of awe and wonder, rev- 
erence and respect, security and comfort, inspira- 
tion, fear, guilt, and anxiety. Kirkpatrick (1992) 
noted these different images of God and the divine 
are quite similar to different images people have of 
their parents. Within developmental psychology, 
attachment theory has described the nature of 
the attachment between parent and child as an 
important index of a healthy family and a founda- 
tion for later development. Kirkpatrick proposed 
that it might be informative to view God as an 
attachment figure. He did not mean to reduce God 
to the “father figure” described in the Freudian 
conceptualization of religion. Religion offers a 
unique and sacred foundation for life, well beyond 


the protection and comfort suggested by a 
Freudian view of God as a symbolic, benevolent 
father. But, like a secure and loving attachment to 
parents, a secure relationship with God may also 
function as a foundation for exploring life and its 
many challenges. Pargament described it this way: 
“Armed with the knowledge that protection can 
always be found in God’s loving arms, the religious 
individual may feel greater confidence venturing 
out in the world, searching for other forms of sig- 
nificance” (Pargament, 1997, p. 355). 

An attachment perspective suggests that a 
person’s relationship with the divine might show 
some correspondence with parental attachment. A 
secure relationship with parents might set the 
stage for a secure, positive relationship with 
God. In a similar vein, insecure and conflicted 
relationships with parents might lead to either a 
compensating secure attachment to God or to a 
relationship to the divine that is also insecure and 
conflicted. Studies support a significant connec- 
tion between childhood parental attachments and 
adult religious attachments (e.g., Birgegard & 
Granqvist, 2004; Granqvist, 2002; Kirkpatrick & 
Shaver, 1990). Studies also show that people’s 
self-identified attachment style is related to meas- 
ures of well-being. Kirkpatrick and Shaver asked a 
sample of community adults to select which of 
three attachment styles best described their own 
relationship to God. The three styles were 
described as quoted below (with labels removed 
for study participants). 


Secure Attachment. “God is generally warm and 
responsive to me. He always seems to know when 
to be supportive and protective of me, and when to 
let me make my own mistakes. My relationship with 
God is always comfortable, and I am very happy 
and satisfied with it” (Kirkpatrick & Shaver, 1992, 
p. 270). 


Avoidant Attachment. “God is generally imper- 
sonal, distant, and often seems to have little or no 
interest in my personal affairs and problems. I fre- 
quently have the feeling that He doesn’t care very 
much about me, or that He might not like me” 
(Kirkpatrick & Shaver, 1992, p. 270). 


Anxious/Ambivalent Attachment. “God seems to 
be inconsistent in His reactions to me. He some- 
times seems warm and responsive to my needs, but 
sometimes not. I’m sure that He loves me and cares 
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about me, but sometimes He seems to show it in 
ways I don’t really understand” (Kirkpatrick & 
Shaver, 1992, p. 270). 

Compared to people with a secure religious 
attachment, the two insecure attachment styles 
(avoidant and anxious/ambivalent) showed lower 
self-reported life satisfaction and physical health, 
and higher levels of anxiety, feelings of loneliness, 
and depression. The attachment-based measure of 
religiousness was also found to be a better predic- 
tor of well-being and mental health than several 
measures of religiousness commonly used in 
research. 


Styles of Religious Coping 


Our beginning discussion of religion and spirituality 
noted the importance of finding meaning in life, 
particularly when confronting challenges such 
as serious illness and death. An old adage has 
it that there are “no atheists in foxholes,” meaning 
that almost everyone becomes religious and hopes 
that God will save them when confronting his or 
her own death. While there probably are some athe- 
ists in foxholes, the saying captures the importance 
of spirituality and religion in times of crisis. Because 
religion addresses life’s essential meaning, religious 
beliefs provide a potentially powerful means of 
coping with life’s existential struggles. Like other 
aspects of people’s religious beliefs and orienta- 
tions, people differ in the particular style of their 
religious coping. And just as certain religious orien- 
tations are more beneficial than others, styles of 
coping differ in producing positive or negative out- 
comes. Kenneth Pargament (1997) has probably 
done more than any other psychologist to describe 
and evaluate the various ways in which people use 
their religious beliefs as coping resources. He notes 
that religious coping is clearly tied to the depth of 
people’s religious commitment. When religion is a 
significant part of people’s overall orientation 
toward life, religion becomes an important means of 
coping. 

In their initial work, Pargament and his col- 
leagues identified three distinct styles of religious 
coping and problem-solving (Pargament, 1997; 
Pargament et al., 1988). The independence of 
each style, the internal coherence of the styles, and 
scales to measure each style were validated in an 
adult sample of Presbyterian and Lutheran church 
members. 


Definitions and sample scale items are given 
below (from Pargament, 1997, pp. 180-182). 


Self-Directing Style. In this approach, people rely 
on themselves rather than God to solve their problems. 
People maintain their church affiliation, but score low 
on measures of religiousness. “When thinking about a 
difficulty, I try to come up with possible solutions 
without God’s help.” “After I’ve gone through a rough 
time, I try to make sense of it without relying on God.” 
The self-directing style was associated with a height- 
ened sense of personal control in life, higher self- 
esteem, and a religious quest orientation. 


Deferring Style. The deferring style refers to peo- 
ple who put their problems and responsibility for 
solutions in God’s hands. “Rather than trying to come 
up with the right solution to a problem myself, I let 
God decide how to deal with it.” “When a trouble- 
some issue arises, I leave it up to God to decide what 
it means to me.” This coping style was connected to 
more religious orthodoxy (deference to the authority 
of church & religion) and an extrinsic religious orien- 
tation. Of the three styles, this deferring approach was 
related to the lowest levels of personal competence, 
self-esteem, and effective problem-solving. The strong 
reliance on an external source of coping may con- 
tribute to feelings of helplessness and passivity. 


Collaborative Style. In this style, God and the 
individual are active partners in the problem-solving 
process. “When it comes to deciding how to solve a 
problem, God and I work together as partners.” 
“When I have a problem, I talk to God about it and 
together we decide what it means.” A collaborative 
style was associated with a strong intrinsic religious 
orientation and commitment to religious beliefs and 
practice. The collaborative approach to problem- 
solving showed positive correlations with personal 
control, competency, and self-esteem. 

Pargament and his colleagues have subse- 
quently developed a more comprehensive measure 
of religious coping that captures the diverse ways in 
which people use religion in times of stress and 
challenge (Pargament, 1997; Pargament, Smith, 
Koenig, & Perez, 1998; Pargament et al., 2001). In 
the development and validation of an expanded reli- 
gious coping scale (RCOPE), Pargament and col- 
leagues (1998, 2001) found that coping styles could 
be classified as positive or negative based on their 
relationship to well-being outcomes. Positive cop- 
ing strategies reflected a secure relationship with 
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God and a belief that deeper meanings can be 
found in life (including tragedies) and in spiritual 
connections with others. Positive coping methods 
included benevolent religious appraisals (e.g., 
redefining a stressful situation as beneficial for spiri- 
tual growth), collaborative religious coping, seeking 
spiritual support through God’s love and care, seek- 
ing help from clergy or fellow church members, and 
spiritual purification (asking God’s forgiveness and 
blessing). Negative religious coping reflected a 
less secure relationship with God and a more uncer- 
tain and threatening view of the world. Negative 
coping methods included negative and punitive reli- 
gious appraisals (e.g., tragic events as God’s punish- 
ment for sin or the work of the devil), reappraisals 
of God’s powers (doubt about God’s ability to help), 
spiritual discontent (confusion and dissatisfaction 
with God), interpersonal religious discontent (dissat- 
isfaction with clergy or church), and deferring reli- 
gious coping (passively waiting for God’s solution to 
the problem). 

The influences of positive and negative reli- 
gious coping on well-being outcomes have been 
examined in diverse samples: community members 
dealing with the Oklahoma City bombing; college 
students dealing with life stresses (such as the death 
of loved one or a failed romance); people hospital- 
ized for medical illness; older individuals coping 
with serous illness; and members of the clergy 
(Pargament et al., 1988, 1998, 2001). Despite the 
diversity of the crises in which participants were 
involved, results showed a consistent pattern of 
good outcomes related to positive coping styles and 
neutral to poor outcomes for negative coping styles. 
The majority of participants reported using positive 
religious coping methods. Positive religious coping 
was generally related to higher levels of well-being, 
more religious growth, less distress, and better men- 
tal health. Negative religious coping was correlated 
with lower levels of well-being and more emotional 
distress and depression. 

One of Pargament and his colleagues’ studies 
(2001) compared clergy members, church elders, 
and rank-and-file church members affiliated with the 
Presbyterian Church. Interestingly, the impact of 
positive and negative coping was strongest for the 
clergy members. They enjoyed the greatest benefits 
of positive coping, but also suffered more deleteri- 
ous effects of negative coping. The overwhelming 
majority of clergy members relied primarily on posi- 
tive coping methods. However, they also tended to 


use more negative coping than the other two groups 
in the study. The relationship between negative cop- 
ing and depression was particularly strong among 
clergy members, compared to church elders and 
church members. Why would this be the case? 
Pargament and colleagues (2001) suggest that nega- 
tive coping may reflect a kind of religious struggle, 
in which crises may challenge aspects of an individ- 
ual’s religious beliefs. Clergy members’ personal and 
professional identities as “men and women of God” 
are inextricably tied to their religious convictions. 
Doubt about these convictions might be expected to 
cause more turmoil for clergy members than for 
people whose commitments are not so deep and 
whose lives and identities are not so invested in 
religion. For the clergy members, “... those 
who encounter spiritual struggles in times of diffi- 
culty (e.g., feeling that God has abandoned 
them, anger at God, religious doubts) may find the 
coping process particularly devastating. Religious 
professionals and leaders might well experience 
such painful struggles to be fundamentally incom- 
patible with their training and career and thus, 
threatening to core aspects of their personal iden- 
tity” (Pargament et al., 2001, p. 510). 


“Explaining Religion versus Explaining 
Religion Away” 


The heading of this section is taken from 
Pargament’s insightful article titled, “Is Religion 
Nothing But....? Explaining Religion versus 
Explaining Religion Away” (Pargament, 2002). The 
point of the title is to ask whether there is anything 
special or unique about religion and spirituality that 
cannot be accounted for by psychological, social, 
and biological explanations. For example, if we 
remove the effects of social support, finding mean- 
ing and purpose in life, increased self-esteem and 
competence, and the benefits of positive attitude on 
immune-system functioning from the health benefits 
of religion, is there anything left over that results 
from spirituality alone? The answer to this question 
is perhaps one dividing line between spiritual and 
non-spiritual people, or between those who believe 
religion is “nothing but” and those who believe reli- 
gion is a unique dimension of human life. 
Psychologists’ answer to this question has 
important implications for how religion is studied. If 
the effects of religion are entirely mediated by other 
factors, such as social support, then only these other 
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factors need to be studied. However, if the sacred 
dimension of life makes an independent contribu- 
tion, psychologists will need to give religion more 
serious and thoughtful attention. As we noted, stud- 
ies that control for known health-enhancing and 
health-detracting factors have found that the bene- 
fits of religion and spirituality are reduced, but not 
eliminated. Such findings are suggestive of the dis- 
tinctive effects of spirituality. At this point is proba- 
bly best to conclude, with Pargament, that the “jury 
is still out” on this question. 


RELIGION AND VIRTUE 


The Values in Action Project (Peterson & Seligman, 
2004) discussed earlier in this chapter drew heavily 
on the moral principles embodied in the major reli- 
gions of the world. While one can certainly be virtu- 
ous without being religious, religion has provided 
an important foundation for thinking about morality, 
virtue, and the difference between “right” and 
“wrong” conduct in human affairs. Empirical investi- 
gations of the relationship between religion and 
virtue are in the beginning stages of development. 
Survey researchers do find that religion is related to 
more traditionally conservative moral attitudes 
toward contemporary issues. Spilka and colleagues 
(2003) review studies showing that, on average, the 
more religious people are, the more likely they are 
to oppose pornography, divorce as a solution to 
marital unhappiness, homosexuality and AIDS edu- 
cation, premarital sex, feminism, and rap music. 
Religious people are also more likely to approve of 
more severe sentences for criminal offenders, sup- 
port censorship of sexual and violent programming 
in the mass media, and to be more politically con- 
servative. Obviously, the problem with these “on 
average” findings is that many religious individuals 
hold quite liberal political and moral outlooks. 
Based on their religious beliefs, many people oppose 
the death penalty, seek more compassion for crimi- 
nal offenders, and support sex education and AIDS 
education. In their research review, Peterson and 
Seligman (2004) cite studies supporting a number of 
positive associations between religion and virtuous 
behaviors such as healthy relationships, forgiveness, 
kindness, compassion, altruism, and volunteering in 
community service activities. However, they also 
note that the general relationship between religious 
beliefs and virtue is complicated by individual diver- 
sity in the religion—morality connection and how 


individual researchers measure religiousness. As we 
saw in our earlier discussion, the effects of religion 
and spirituality depend heavily on the particular, 
individualized form of people’s religious beliefs and 
their level of religious commitment. 

That said, research has begun to explore the 
connection between virtue and religion and to 
examine how virtue functions in individual and 
social life, whether or not it has a religious basis. 
Forgiveness and gratitude are among the most heav- 
ily researched virtues in recent research. Both figure 
prominently in world religions as essential compo- 
nents of a religious life. Seeking God’s forgiveness 
for sin and giving thanks for God’s love, grace, and 
blessing are common elements of many religious 
traditions and teachings. 


Forgiveness 


Most researchers see the value of forgiveness in terms 
of its potential ability to offset the debilitating effects 
of the anger and hostility associated with a desire to 
avenge the hurtful act of another (Fincham & 
Kashdan, 2004; McCullough, Pargament, & Thoresen, 
2000; McCullough & Witvliet, 2002; Worthington, 
1998). Being insulted, betrayed, taken advantage 
of, or wronged by others are inevitable, painful 
aspects of the human experience. The anger and 
resentment created by interpersonal transgressions 
can destroy relationships and suspend us in obses- 
sive rumination over the offense. For example, con- 
siderable research suggests that bad marriages 
are typified by needs to “get even,” leading to an end- 
less cycle of reciprocating negative comments and 
actions (Gottman, 1994, 1998; Reis & Gable, 2003). 
Forgiveness has the potential to repair relationships 
and undo the negative emotions related to revenge 
and resentment. 

Although there is no consensual definition of for- 
giveness, several reviews point to core features shared 
among the major conceptualizations (Fincham & 
Kashdan, 2004; McCullough et al., 2000; McCullough & 
Witvliet, 2002; Peterson & Seligman, 2004). Fincham 
and Kashdan argue that “at the center of various 
approaches to forgiveness is the idea of a freely cho- 
sen motivational transformation in which the desire to 
seek revenge and to avoid contact with the transgres- 
sor is lessened, a process sometimes described as an 
‘altruistic gift ” (p. 618). Most researchers also agree 
that forgiveness is distinct from related concepts such 
as excusing (concluding that the hurt was not the 
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transgressor’s fault or intention), condoning (reframing 
the act as not really being an offense), denial (not con- 
fronting the offense), and forgetting (allowing memory 
of the offense to fade) (Enright & Coyle, 1998). 
Reconciliation is also viewed as different than forgive- 
ness because it involves a mutual effort to restore a 
relationship by both the offender and the offended 
(McCullough & Witvliet, 2002). 

Researchers disagree about whether forgive- 
ness requires positive feelings and actions toward 
the transgressor (e.g., increased kindness, compas- 
sion, making contact), or whether the absence of 
negative responses is sufficient (e.g., decreased 
revenge, hostility, and avoidance). Research suggests 
that the positive and negative responses may be 
independent dimensions of forgiveness that lead to 
different outcomes, and that these outcomes may be 
related to stages of forgiveness. For example, Enright 
and his colleagues (1998) view forgiveness as a 
developmental process involving stages or degrees 
of forgiveness that can be evaluated according to 
their degree of genuineness. An act of forgiveness 
may be heartfelt or disingenuous. Genuine forgive- 
ness requires compassion, benevolence, and love for 
the offender, together with a relinquishment of the 
right to revenge, resentment, and indifference. 

A final definitional complication concerns the 
difference between laypersons’ and psychologists’ 
understandings of forgiveness. While laypersons’ 
understanding of forgiveness overlaps considerably 
with psychologists’ conceptions, there are also impor- 
tant differences (Kantz, 2000; Kearns & Fincham, 
2004). Recall that psychologists express the opinion 
that forgiving someone does not mean the same thing 
as simply excusing, condoning, denying, forgetting, 
or reconciling the hurt. Kearns and Fincham (2004) 
found that, contrary to psychologists’ definitions, 28% 
of laypeople believed forgetting about the offense 
was an important attribute of forgiveness and 28% 
thought reconciliation was a significant potential 
outcome of forgiveness. 

The burgeoning research literature presents a 
complicated picture of the outcomes of forgiveness. 
This is partly because researchers define and measure 
forgiveness in different ways (Thompson & Snyder, 
2003). Some reviews suggest that forgiveness gener- 
ally leads to small, but consistent positive outcomes 
in health and well-being (e.g., McCullough & Witvliet, 
2002), while others argue that such conclusions 
are premature (e.g., Fincham & Kashdan, 2004). 
All researchers recognize the tentative nature of 


conclusions in this new area of research and the need 
to understand the many factors mediating the effects 
of forgiveness. For example, the reasons why people 
forgive are important to the effects of forgiveness. In 
one study, people who forgave out of a sense of obli- 
gation rather than love showed no decrease in anger 
and related physiological responses such as blood 
pressure (Huang & Enright, 2000). Here, we will 
review studies that exemplify the potential of forgive- 
ness to reduce the deleterious effects of hostility 
caused by a personal offense. 

Anger and hostility are strongly implicated in 
cardiovascular disease (Friedman & Rosenman, 
1974). Evidence that forgiveness might be an anti- 
dote for the negative effects of hostility is shown in 
a recent study by Witvliet, Ludwig, and Vander Laan 
(2001). In this study, a variety of physiological 
measures were taken as college undergraduates 
imagined forgiving and unforgiving responses to a 
real-life offense. In the forgiveness imagination 
exercise, students were asked to empathize with 
the humanity of the offender and grant forgiveness. 
In the unforgiveness condition, they mentally 
rehearsed the hurt of the offense and nursed their 
grudge against the offender. Students in the unfor- 
giveness condition showed significantly more car- 
diovascular reactions (heart rate & blood pressure 
increases), exhibited more sympathetic nervous 
system arousal (skin conductance), and reported 
more negative emotions (e.g., anger, sadness) than 
students in the forgiveness imagination condition. 
In contrast, the forgiveness imagination exercise 
produced lower physiological reactivity, more posi- 
tive emotions, and greater feelings of control. 
Although only a short-term study, these results 
affirm the potential health benefits of forgiveness. 

Forgiveness seems particularly important as a 
possible repair mechanism for the inevitable conflict 
that occurs in relationships. As we have noted 
many times, caring relations with others are one of 
the more significant factors in our health and happi- 
ness. Studies support the contribution of forgiveness 
to marital quality and the connection between 
forgiveness and other relationship factors, such 
as higher overall relationship satisfaction, greater 
empathy for one’s partner, stronger commitment to 
the relationship, and less rumination about past 
offenses and about whether the offending partner 
apologized (Fincham & Beach, 2004; Fincham, 
Beach, & Davila, 2004; Finkel, Rusbult, Kumashiro, & 
Hannon, 2002; McCullough & Worthington, 1997; 
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McCullough et al., 2000; Paleari, Regalia, & Fincham, 
2005). Forgiveness seems to both express and 
enhance close, caring, and healthy relationships. Let’s 
explore this reciprocal influence a bit further: 
Forgiveness as an expression of marital quality has 
been demonstrated in studies showing specific vari- 
ables that predict people will forgive one another. 
Specifically, strong commitment to the relationship, 
high levels of satisfaction and closeness, high levels 
of emotional empathy for the offending partner, and 
low levels of rumination about the offense by the 
offended partner are all variables that predict that a 
person will forgive a loved one for a serious trans- 
gression. On the flip side, the positive effects of 
forgiveness are shown in the form of enhanced mari- 
tal quality, increased likelihood of future forgiveness, 
and the observation that forgiveness contributes to the 
restoration of closeness after a transgression occurs 
(e.g., McCullough et al., 1998; Paleari et al., 2005). 


Gratitude 


Like forgiveness, gratitude is deeply embedded in 
most religious traditions, but defies easy definition. 
Gratitude is widely regarded as a virtue and ingrati- 
tude as a vice (Bono, Emmons, & McCullough, 
2004). Studies show that feelings of gratitude are 
among the more commonly experienced positive 
emotions, making us feel happy, contended, and 
joyful (Bono et al., 2004; Emmons & McCullough, 
2004). Expressions of gratitude can range from a 
polite and obligatory “thank you” in everyday life to 
an appreciation and thankfulness for life itself. A 
prominent feature of gratefulness is an appreciation 
for the enhanced well-being that derives from 
another source (e.g., a person, God, or nature). 
Feelings and expressions of gratitude would seem 
particularly strong when the benefit received was 
freely given and when the benefactor incurred some 
cost and sacrifice (Emmons & Shelton, 2002). 
McCullough, Kilpatrick, Emmons, and Larson 
(2001) provided one of the first conceptualizations 
of gratitude. These researchers define gratitude as 
moral affect because both the origins and conse- 
quences of gratitude are oriented toward the well- 
being of another person. That is, gratitude arises 
from virtue and concern with doing the right thing. 
It is also a prosocial act that sustains and reinforces 
the practice of virtue because of the positive conse- 
quences for both the benefactor and the beneficiary. 
Gratitude is distinct from other moral emotions, like 


shame and guilt, because these emotions mean we 
have fallen short of our moral standards and com- 
mitted some transgression against another. In con- 
trast, gratitude derives from being the recipient of 
helpful acts from another. 

McCullough and his colleagues believe gratitude 
serves three moral or social functions: Gratitude can 
function as a moral barometer, a moral motive, and a 
moral reinforcer. As a moral barometer, gratitude sig- 
nals a change in one’s social relationships, as both the 
recipient (the person who received the kind act) and 
the benefactor (the person who offered the kind act) 
acknowledge their roles in each other’s well-being. 
Positive feelings are the barometer or index of this 
change. As a moral motive, gratitude may serve to 
energize gratefulness among recipients of kind acts, in 
a reciprocating, “treat-kindness-with-kindness” mind- 
set. Recipients of a particular kind act may also start 
thinking of other kind things done for them by other 
people, which may motivate them to express gratitude 
to those benefactors. As a moral reinforcer, gratitude 
may fuel the benefactor’s desire to continue helping 
others in the future. In other words, receiving heartfelt 
thanks from someone creates positive emotions, and 
thereby serves as powerful reinforcement, leading to 
increased likelihood of future helpful acts. An evalua- 
tion of empirical evidence relevant to the three func- 
tions of gratitude found moderate support for gratitude 
as a moral barometer, weak support for the moral 
motive function, and very strong support for gratitude 
as a moral reinforcer (Bono et al., 2004; Emmons & 
McCullough, 2004; McCullough et al., 2001). 


Focus on Research: Increasing 
Well-Being by Counting Your Blessings 


Since gratitude is associated with positive feelings, 
could well-being be enhanced by asking people to 
think about and keep track of their blessings? This 
was the question examined by Emmons and 
McCullough (2003) in three separate studies. In their 
first study, college students were assigned to one of 
three conditions. 

In the grateful condition, students were given 
the following instructions: “There are many things in 
our lives, both large and small, that we might be grate- 
ful about. Think back over the last week and write 
down on the lines below up to five things in your life 
that you are grateful or thankful for” (Emmons & 
McCullough, 2003, p. 379). In this condition, students 
mentioned such things as the helpfulness of friends, 
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having great parents, and thankfulness to God for his 
help in their life. 

In the hassles condition, the following instruc- 
tions were given: “Hassles are irritants—things that 
annoy or bother you. They occur in various domains 
of life, including relationships, work, school, hous- 
ing, finances, health, and so forth. Think back over 
today and, on the lines below, list up to five hassles 
that occurred in your life” (Emmons & McCullough, 
2003, p. 379). Hassles mentioned by the student par- 
ticipants included things like dwindling finances for 
school, a messy kitchen that no one would clean, 
poor test performance in a college class, and lack of 
appreciation from friends. 

Instructions for the events condition were as 
follows: “What were some of the events or circum- 
stances that affected you in the past week? Think 
back over the past week and write down on the 
lines below five events that had an impact on you” 
(Emmons & McCullough, 2003, p. 379). Events men- 
tioned included attending a festival, learning a new 
skill, taking a trip and cleaning up one’s place of 
residence. 

Students also completed well-being measures 
that included ratings of mood, overall well-being, 
physical health symptoms, and the experience of 30 
different positive and negative emotions. Students in 
each condition (grateful, hassles, or events) com- 
pleted all measures once each week over a period 
of 10 weeks. In a second study, students were again 
assigned to either a grateful condition or a hassles 
condition, but a downward comparison condition 
was substituted for the events condition. For down- 
ward comparisons, participants were asked to think 
of ways in which they were better off than others. In 
this second study, students recorded their responses 
daily, over a 2-week period. 

Compared to students in the hassles and events 
conditions, students in the grateful condition 
appeared to reap a number of well-being benefits. 
They reported being more grateful; said they felt 
better about life in general; experienced more posi- 
tive emotions; reported fewer negative emotions; 
and were more optimistic about the future. In the 
10-week study, students also reported fewer health 
problems and increases in both the amount and 
quality of sleep experienced. Perhaps because of its 
short duration, health benefits were not found in the 
2-week daily diary study. 

In a third study, adult participants with 
neuromuscular diseases were recruited through 
a university neuromuscular disease clinic. 


Participants kept daily diaries for 21 days and 
were assigned to either a grateful condition (as in 
previous studies) or a “no-manipulation” condi- 
tion in which only the well-being measures were 
completed. Reports from spouses or significant 
others were also gathered to help validate the 
self-reports of participants. Results showed that, 
compared to the no-manipulation group, partici- 
pants assigned to the grateful condition reported 
higher overall subjective well-being, more opti- 
mistic views of the future, more frequent positive 
emotions, a reduction in negative emotions, more 
sleep, sleep of improved quality, and a stronger 
sense of connection to others. These changes 
were corroborated by the reports of others who 
saw improved well-being among participants in 
the grateful condition, as compared to partici- 
pants in the no-manipulation condition. 

In their conclusion, Emmons and McCullough 
suggest that, because grateful expressions increase 
positive emotions, gratitude might be an important 
contributor to the upward spiral of well-being 
described in Fredrickson’s broaden-and-build theory 
of positive emotions. That is, gratitude has the 
potential to promote positive emotions, repair rela- 
tionships, and offset the toxic effects of revengeful 
hostility. These effects are consistent with 
Fredrickson’s idea that positive emotions build psy- 
chological and social resources for healthy and 
adaptive functioning. 

We began this chapter by describing the 
monumental effort to develop a classification sys- 
tem of human virtues and strengths of character 
(the “Values in Action” Project). The purpose of 
this effort was to provide a language for describ- 
ing the “good,” in human behavior and what goes 
right in people’s lives, in order to balance psychol- 
ogy’s long-standing focus on the “bad” and what 
goes wrong. The Diagnostic and Statistical 
Manual of Mental Disorders catalogues the many 
mental and emotional problems that plague 
human beings. Mental health professionals have 
developed a variety of therapies to treat mental 
disorders. In many ways, the VIA project is an 
analogous effort, but one that is focused on well- 
being and happiness. The VIA project aims 
to delineate the positive behaviors that underlie 
well-being and happiness. In this regard, practic- 
ing forgiveness and gratitude are examples of 
interventions analogous to psychotherapy, but 
intended to promote a life on the positive side of 
zero, rather than to treat illness. 


Virtue and Strengths of Character 


Chapter Summary Questions 


1. Why have psychologists tended to avoid the 12. 


study of morality and virtue? 

2. How did the Values in Action Project researchers 
develop and select their list of 6 virtues and 24 
character strengths? 


3. What is the difference between wisdom and 13. 


“book learning,” intelligence, technical knowl- 


edge, or being “smart?” What does it mean to be 14. 


wise? 
4. What three interests are wise people skillful at bal- 
ancing, according to Sternberg’s balance theory? 


5. What do Baltes and his colleagues mean when 15. 


they describe wisdom as expert knowledge of 


the “fundamental pragmatics of life?” 16. 


6. How does wisdom relate to happiness, accord- 
ing to research by Baltes and his colleagues? Are 
wise people happier? 

7. What role does wisdom play in the SOC model 
of effective life management, according to Baltes 
and his colleagues? 


8. What are the arguments supporting self-control 17. 


as a master virtue? How is failed self-control evi- 
dent in the “Seven Deadly Sins,” according to 


Baumeister and Exline? 18. 


9. How may religion fulfill the four needs (described 
by Baumeister) that underlie a meaningful life 
(purpose, value, self-efficacy, and self-worth)? 

10. What does it mean when someone describes 


themselves as “spiritual, but not religious?” 19. 


What has research shown about the percent- 
age of people who make and identify with this 
distinction? 

11. How does Pargament define religion and spiri- 
tuality? What is the defining feature of each; and 
why is religion considered the broader concept? 


What general conclusions are drawn from 
research investigating the relationship between 
religion and well-being? Of the four measures 
used to measure religiousness, which is the 
strongest predictor of well-being? 

How may the relationship between health and 

religion be explained (3 factors)? 

According to the classic work of Gordon Allport, 

how does the distinction between intrinsic and 

extrinsic religious orientation help solve the reli- 
gious-prejudice puzzle? 

How may an attachment to God serve a func- 

tion similar to attachment to parents? 

a. What is the difference between positive and 
negative coping styles, according to Pargament 
and his colleagues? 

b. What “religious struggle” might cause clergy 
members to use more negative coping styles 
than rank-and-file church members, accord- 
ing to Pargament and his colleagues? 

What is the difference between “explaining reli- 

gion versus explaining religion away,” accord- 

ing to Pargament? 

Why do researchers believe forgiveness may 

release people from the damaging effects of nega- 

tive emotions like anger and revenge and also help 
repair and enhance relationships? What does pre- 
liminary research suggest about these possibilities? 

a. How may gratitude function as a moral barom- 
eter, a moral motive, and a moral reinforcer, 
according to McCullough and his colleagues? 

b. What positive outcomes were associated with 
gratitude among college students and adults 
suffering from neuromuscular diseases in the 
recent study by Emmons and McCullough? 


Key Terms 
values in action project SOC Model: selection, sanctification 
wisdom optimization, and intrinsic versus extrinsic religious 
courage compensation orientation 
humanity purpose quest religious orientation 
justice value attachment theory 
temperance self-efficacy positive coping styles 
transcendence interpretive control negative coping styles 
balance theory self-worth forgiveness 
wisdom as expert religion (Pargament) gratitude 

knowledge spirituality (Pargament) 
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Web Resources 


Values in Action Project 


www.viastrengths.org/index.aspx?ContentID=1 This is 
the web site for the Values in Action Project. Follow 
the links to VIA Measurement Instruments and you 
can register (free) to take a long or brief version of the 
character strength inventories. You do have to provide 
demographic information that is used along with your 
responses in an online study of character strengths. 


Authentic Happiness 


www.authentichappiness.sas.upenn.edu This is Martin 
Seligman’s site at the University of Pennsylvania. The 
same VIA Project measures of character strengths are 
available on this site. There is also a measure of for- 
giveness. You must log in, create a password, and pro- 
vide demographic information to take the tests and 
have them scored for you. A profile of scores on all 
tests is computed and can be accessed at anytime. 


Psychology of Religion 


virtualreligion.net/vri/psych.btml This site provides 
a large number of links to research and researchers 
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vital to our health and happiness. As we have noted in many places throughout this 
book, the evidence connecting well-being to relationships is overwhelming. 
David Myers referred to the contribution of relationships to health and happiness as a “deep 
truth” (1992, p. 154). The “truth” of the well-being/relationship connection appears 
to be universal. Of the many factors that contribute to well-being, only social relationships 


A s humans, we are fundamentally social beings whose connections to others are 


From Chapter 11 of Positive Psychology, First Edition. Steve R. Baumgardner, Marie K. Crothers. 
Copyright © 2009 by Pearson Education, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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consistently predict happiness across widely differ- 
ing cultures (Diener & Diener, 1995). 

Relationships are responsible for our greatest 
joys and our most painful sorrows. Our physical and 
emotional well-being is enhanced as much by sup- 
porting and caring connections with others as it is 
jeopardized by social isolation and bad relation- 
ships. For physical health and longevity, the magni- 
tude of these effects rival those of well-established 
health risks such as smoking, obesity, diet, and lack 
of exercise. The quality of our relationships has 
equally powerful effects on mental health and hap- 
piness. Healthy people have strong, supportive con- 
nections to others and happy people have rich 
social lives, satisfying friendships, and happy mar- 
riages. 

The importance of positive relationships is 
widely recognized by psychologists and non- 
psychologists alike. People typically list close rela- 
tionships as one of their most important life goals 
and a primary source of meaning in life (Emmons, 
1999b). In one study, 73% of college students 
said they would sacrifice another important life 
goal (e.g., good education, career) before they 
would give up a satisfying romantic relationship 
(Hammersla & Frease-McMahan, 1990). In answer to 
the “deathbed test” most people point to relation- 
ships as a major factor that contributes to a satisfying 
and meaningful life (Reis & Gable, 2003; Sears, 
1977). A full appreciation of the value of close 
relationships is one of life’s more important 
lessons, often learned in the face of life-threatening 
events. 

We have also discussed the multiple ways that 
relationships contribute to well-being. Relationships 
provide an important coping resource through 
social support, fulfill needs for intimacy and sharing 
of life’s burdens through self-disclosure, and repre- 
sent an ongoing source of enjoyment and positive 
emotions through interactions with others. Many 
psychologists believe these positive effects are built 
on a biological foundation reflecting our evolution- 
ary heritage. Humans are not particularly imposing 
figures compared to the other animals they con- 
fronted in pre-historic times, and human infants 
remain relatively defenseless for many years. 
Evolution may have selected for a genetically- 
organized bonding process. Going it alone likely 
meant the end of a person’s genetic lineage. In 
short, humans probably would not have survived if 
they did not have a built-in biological motive to 


form cooperative bonds with others and nurturing 
connections with their own offspring. The evolu- 
tionary basis of human connections, together with 
the extensive literature showing the importance of 
human bonds, led Baumeister and Leary (1995) to 
conclude that belongingness is a fundamental 
human need which they described as, “a pervasive 
drive to form and maintain at least a minimum 
quantity of lasting, positive, and significant interper- 
sonal relationships” (p. 497). Food and water are 
essential supplies for a healthy life. Similarly, caring 
relationships with others also appear to be essential 
to well-being. 

Recent studies have begun to explore some of 
the biological underpinnings of our need for 
belonging. For example, oxytocin is a pituitary hor- 
mone that has physiological effects that counter the 
flight-or-fight stress response. That is, this hormone 
reduces fearfulness and the physiological arousal 
associated with stress by producing relaxation and 
calmness (Carter, 1998; Taylor, Klein, Lewis, et al., 
2000; Uvnas-Moberg, 1998). Oxytocin is sometimes 
referred to as the “cuddle hormone” because close 
physical contacts such as touching, hugging, and 
kissing stimulate its release (Hazan, Campa, & Gur- 
Yaish, 2006). Oxytocin is responsible for the release 
of milk in nursing mothers. The calm emotional 
state and feelings of safety produced by the hor- 
mone are thought to contribute to infant—maternal 
bonds. For both men and women, oxytocin levels 
are at their highest during sexual orgasm (Uvnas- 
Moberg, 1997). These findings suggest that our 
desire for intimate connections with others and the 
comfort these connections provide are at least par- 
tially mediated by biological responses. Obviously, 
there’s more to a hug than just biology, but that hug 
might not feel quite as good if it weren't for biology. 

The connection of satisfying relationships to 
well-being is clear. What is not so clear is how peo- 
ple develop and maintain good relationships. In this 
chapter, we will explore what psychologists have 
learned about close, intimate relationships that 
addresses the following sorts of questions: What is 
the difference between close relationships and more 
casual acquaintances? How does an intimate con- 
nection develop between two people? What does it 
mean to be someone’s friend? To be in love? What 
characterizes good and bad relationships? Given the 
widely shared belief in the importance of close rela- 
tionships, why do half of all marriages end in 
divorce? Why is it so difficult to sustain a satisfying 
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long-term marriage? Can “happy” couples tell us 
something about the ingredients of a successful 
marriage? 


DEFINING CLOSE RELATIONSHIPS 
Characteristics 


We encounter many people each day as we shop, 
talk on the phone, keep appointments, visit, work, 
go to school, go to church, and relax with family 
members, friends, or spouses at the end of the 
day. While all the relationships involved in these 
encounters are potentially significant, researchers 
have spent most of their time studying our closest 
relationships—specifically friendship, romantic love, 
and marriage. Our best friends, lovers, and spouses 
are the most important people in our lives and have 
the most impact on our overall well-being across the 
life span. 

Close relationships can be distinguished from 
more casual acquaintances in a number of ways, 
but the degree of intimacy seems most central to 
the distinction. In everyday language, intimacy 
often implies a sexual and romantic relationship. 
We may be more likely to describe a good friend as 
a best friend or a close friend, rather than an inti- 
mate friend. However, relationship researchers use 
the term “intimacy” to capture mutual understand- 
ing, depth of connection, and degree of involve- 
ment, whether or not the relationship is sexual. The 
term “intimacy” can apply both to friends and to 
lovers. It is in this sense that our closest relation- 
ships, sexual or not, are the most intimate ones. 
Although some researchers believe that close rela- 
tionships and intimate relationships are distinct and 
independent types (see Berscheid & Reis, 1998), we 
will use the term “intimate” to describe our closest 
relationships. 


TABLE 1 Characteristics of intimate relationships 


Based on an extensive review of the literature, 
Miller, Perlman, and Brehm (2007) suggest that both 
lay-persons and psychologists seem to agree on six 
core characteristics that set intimate relationships 
apart from more casual relationships: knowledge, 
trust, caring, interdependence, mutuality, and com- 
mitment (see also Berscheid & Reis, 1998; Harvey & 
Weber, 2002). 

Brief descriptions of these six characteristics 
are given in Table 1. 


KNOWLEDGE Our closest friends and intimate part- 
ners know more about us than anyone else. They 
have extensive knowledge of our personal history, 
deepest feelings, strengths, and faults. Intimate 
knowledge in close relations develops through the 
mutual self-disclosure of personal information and 
feelings. Self-disclosure means revealing intimate 
details of the self to others (Derlega, Metts, 
Petronio, & Margulis, 1993). These details have to 
do with our “true self” and the actual state of affairs 
in our lives, which is likely different than the public 
self presented to less intimate others in everyday 
interactions. That is, we share things with intimate 
others that we typically keep private when we are 
in the company of strangers or casual acquain- 
tances. Sharing of personal information, in turn, 
provides the basis for developing a deeper connec- 
tion than is typical in casual associations. To have 
someone accept, like or love you, when they know 
you as you know yourself, is powerful affirmation 
of the essence and totality of self. This is one rea- 
son why rejection by a good friend or romantic 
partner may be so painful. The relatively complete 
self-knowledge shared with another may make 
rejection by that person feel profound. In contrast, 
the rejection of someone who has minimal and par- 
tial knowledge of us is likely to be less upsetting, 


Knowledge—mutual understanding based on reciprocal self-disclosure. 


Trust—assumption of no harm will be done by the other. Keeping confidences. 


Caring—genuine concern for the other and ongoing monitoring and maintenance of relationship quality. 


Interdependence— intertwining of lives and mutual influence. 


Mutuality—sense of “we-ness” and overlapping of lives. 


Commitment—intention to stay in the relationship through its ups and downs. 
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because only the more superficial aspects of the 
self are invested. 

Research suggests that self-disclosure both sig- 
nifies and enhances mutual liking and affection. A 
major review by Collins and Miller (1994) found 
strong empirical support for three disclosure-liking 
effects. (1) We disclose to people we like. (2) We 
like people who disclose intimate self-information 
more than those whose disclosures are less intimate. 
(3) We like people to whom we have disclosed. 
Research has also identified a strong tendency for 
disclosure to beget disclosure, an effect called 
disclosure reciprocity (Derlega et al., 1993; Miller, 
1990; Reis & Shaver, 1988). People tend to both 
reciprocate a disclosure and match its level of inti- 
macy. The process often begins with non-intimate 
information and then moves on to more intimate 
factual and emotional disclosures over time. If initial 
conversations are rewarding, then over time both 
the breadth (diversity of topics) and the depth (per- 
sonal significance and sensitivity) of topics that are 
discussed increases (Altman & Taylor, 1973). This 
movement of communication from small talk to the 
exchange of more sensitive personal information is 
considered central to the development of relation- 
ships. Reciprocal self-disclosure captures the 
process of how we get to know someone. The 
knowledge that results from disclosure describes 
what it means to know and be known by someone. 

The power of self-disclosure to produce feel- 
ings of closeness is dramatically shown by a study 
that manipulated the intimacy of two conversation 
partners (Aron, Melinat, Aron, Vallone, & Bator, 
1997). Participants began their exchange as com- 
plete strangers. They were first instructed to talk for 
15 minutes about personal topics that were rela- 
tively low in intimacy such as, “When did you last 
sing to yourself?” During the second 15-minute inter- 
val, topic intimacy increased to include things like, 
“What is your most treasured memory?” During the 
final 15 minutes, conversation partners were 
instructed to talk about very personal topics invoked 
by questions such as, “When did you last cry in front 
of another person? By yourself?” “Complete this sen- 
tence: ‘I wish I had someone with whom I could 
share...’ ” Compared to a group of non-disclosing 
participants who engaged in 45 minutes of small 
talk (e.g., “What’s is your favorite holiday?”), partici- 
pants in the disclosure condition reported feeling 
very close to their conversational partners by the 
conclusion of the experience. The researchers 


compared closeness ratings for the group that 
engaged in self-disclosure and the group that made 
small-talk. Surprisingly, the experimental subjects 
reported feeling closer to their experimental part- 
ners, than one-third of the small-talk subjects 
reported feeling to the person with whom they 
shared the closest real-life relationship! This is 
strong evidence for the importance of self-disclosure 
to the development of intimacy. 

Reciprocal disclosure is most evident at the 
beginning of relationships and less so once relation- 
ships are well established (Altman, 1973; Derlega, 
Wilson, & Chaikin, 1976). In a new friendship, we 
are likely to feel an obligation to reciprocate when a 
person opens up to us with personal information. In 
a budding romance, the disclosure may be quite 
rapid and emotionally arousing, which may add to 
the passion we feel. Telling a romantic partner your 
deepest secrets and your innermost feelings is excit- 
ing, especially when it is reciprocated. One of the 
ironies of romance is that the better we know our 
partners, the less we may experience the excitement 
of disclosure. Baumeister and Bratslavsky (1999) 
argue that passion and deepening intimacy are 
strongly linked. They believe one reason passion 
fades in long-term marriages is that spouses already 
know most everything about each other. 

In well-established relationships, intimacy is 
sustained more by responsiveness than by reciproc- 
ity (Reis & Patrick, 1996). That is, in our interactions 
with best friends, family members, and marital part- 
ners, it is less important to reciprocate and more 
important to respond in a supporting, caring, and 
affectionate manner (Laurenceau, Barrett, & 
Pietromonaco, 1998). If you tell your spouse all your 
angry feelings about your boss after a bad day at 
work, you aren’t looking for reciprocation. You 
don’t really want to hear about her or his bad day at 
that moment. What you want is a sounding board, a 
sympathetic ear, and expressions of care and empa- 
thy for your feelings. 


TRUST Mutual trust is another vital ingredient of 
intimate and close relationships. To trust someone 
means that you expect they will do you no harm. 
Chief among the harms we are concerned about is 
the breaking of confidences. When we open up to 
other people we make ourselves vulnerable. It is a 
bit like taking your clothes off and feeling self- 
conscious about the less than perfect shape of 
your body. In a network of friends or co-workers, 
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sensitive information can have damaging conse- 
quences if someone tells others how you “really” 
feel about someone—your boss, for example. 
Violation of trust is damaging to relationships and 
will likely lead the betrayed person to be less 
open and more guarded in revealing personally 
sensitive information in the future Jones, Crouch, 
& Scott, 1997). Trust is an essential ingredient in 
close relationships, partly because it is a necessary 
precondition for self-disclosure. We don’t disclose 
to people we don’t trust. 


CARING Caring means concern for and attention 
to the feelings of others. We feel more affection 
and appreciation for our close partners than for 
most people. When we ask a casual acquaintance, 
“how are you doing?” we most often expect and 
receive an obligatory and cliché response: “Fine,” 
“Hanging in there,” “Not bad,” and so forth. 
Neither person expects a deep revelation about 
personal feelings. At one level, in those passing 
greetings, we aren’t actually asking for information 
about how the person is really doing. We’re just 
following polite social rules for greeting and 
acknowledging people as we encounter them. In 
our intimate relationships, the same question car- 
ries different expectations. We expect and want a 
more detailed and genuine response, especially if 
things are not going well. And the other person is 
expected to be more honest in describing how 
they really feel, and not to pass off the question 
with a stock answer used in low-intimacy 
exchanges. Caring also involves all the little things 
we do to express our appreciation and valuing of 
a relationship: providing support in times of need; 
recognizing special occasions like birthdays, holi- 
days, and anniversaries; inviting people for dinner 
and other shared activities; and keeping in touch 
with a phone call or an invitation to get together 
over coffee or lunch. All these things reflect the 
simple fact that more intimate relationships take 
high priority in our lives. We have more invested, 
so we take care to maintain the quality of our 
close relationships. 


INTERDEPENDENCE The lives of people in intimate 
relationships are deeply intertwined. The mutual 
influence of each person on the actions, feelings, 
and thinking of the other is, for some researchers, a 
defining characteristic of close relationships 
(Berscheid & Reis, 1998). We typically care more 


and give greater weight to the advice and judgments 
our family members, friends, and spouses than we 
do to people we know less well. This is particularly 
true regarding self-relevant personal issues and 
actions. We may consult an expert when our 
computer malfunctions, but we are likely to seek the 
support and advice of spouses and friends in times 
of personal challenge, such as interpersonal 
conflicts at work or caring for aging parents. Our 
feelings and actions are also intertwined. The 
emotional ups and downs of our intimate partners 
affect our own emotional states and actions. 
Intimate partners share in each other’s emotional 
experiences. Compared to casual relationships, the 
mutual influences characterizing close relationships 
are more frequent and involve more areas of our 
lives. And they are long-term. For example, most 
parents find that they never stop being parents, in 
terms of showing concern, giving advice, and offer- 
ing help and support to their children. Children 
would likely agree that the influence of parents does 
not end when they leave their parents’ home and 
begin their own lives. 


MUTUALITY Mutuality is another distinctive feature 
of our closest relationships. Mutuality refers to feel- 
ings of overlap between two lives—that is, the 
extent to which people feel like separate individuals 
or more like a couple. These feelings are revealed in 
the language we use to describe our connection to 
others. Plural pronouns (we and us) have been 
found to both express and contribute to close rela- 
tionships (e.g., Fitzsimons & Kay, 2004). People use 
“we” to signify closeness. In a developing relation- 
ship, shifting from singular pronouns (e.g., “she 
and 1”) to plural (“we” or “us”) contributes to feel- 
ings of closeness and mutuality. 

Another way of capturing mutuality and feel- 
ings of closeness is to ask people to pick among 
pairs of circles that overlap to varying degrees (see 
Figure 1). Called the Inclusion of Other in the Self 
Scale, this measure has been found effective in 
assessing interpersonal closeness (Aron, Aron, & 
Smollan, 1992). Sample items from this scale are 
shown in Figure 1. People simply pick the circle pair 
that best describes a relationship partner specified 
by the researcher (e.g., closest relationship, best 
friend, spouse, etc.). The pictorial representation of 
mutuality seems to be a direct and meaningful way 
for people to express their feelings of closeness for 
another person. 
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Self Other 


FIGURE 1 Sample Items—tnclusion of Other in the Self Scale 


COMMITMENT Commitment is a final component of 
intimate relationships. Commitment is a desire or 
intention to continue a relationship into the future. 
Research suggests that people associate commit- 
ment with loyalty, faithfulness, living up to your 
word, hard work, and giving your best effort (Fehr, 
1988, 1996). In short, commitment means persever- 
ing “through thick and thin.” This can be contrasted 
with the lack of commitment shown by a “fair 
weather friend,” who is there when things are going 
well, but not when a supportive friend is needed 
most. Successful friendships and marriages require 
some amount of work. This means spending time 
and energy maintaining closeness and working 
through the inevitable conflicts and problems that 
arise in long-term relationships. Close relationships 
also require some degree of personal sacrifice and 
compromise of individual self-interests for the good 
of the relationship. Mutual commitment helps 
ensure that relationship partners will do the work 
and make the sacrifices and compromises necessary 
to sustain an intimate connection. 

Our most satisfying relationships will likely 
involve all six characteristics: knowledge, trust, car- 
ing, interdependence, mutuality, and commitment 
(Miller et al., 2007). Both research and everyday per- 
sonal experience suggest that these characteristics 
do, indeed, capture the essential elements of what it 
means to be a close friend or intimate partner. If we 
view these six features as ideal standards, then 
degree of intimacy and closeness might be evalu- 
ated according to the relative prominence of each 
characteristic. Fehr (1996) argues that the difference 
between a friend, a good friend, and a best friend is 
largely a matter of degree. With our best friends, we 
know more, trust more, care more, are more deeply 
committed, and so forth. 


It is important to recognize the diversity of 
relationships. That is, close relationships are a bit 
too complex to be captured by six ideal characteris- 
tics. Deep affection and caring can exist without 
passing the six-feature test. For example, the movie 
Grumpy Old Men portrayed two elderly men 
(played by Walter Matthau and Jack Lemmon) who 
competed for a woman’s affection, constantly criti- 
cized and insulted each other, and spent consider- 
able time planning and carrying out acts of revenge 
that stopped just short of mayhem. Yet their relation- 
ship was utterly endearing, caring, affectionate and, 
despite its peculiar nature, loving. Fitting this long- 
term friendship to the six characteristics would be a 
challenge! In a similar vein, marriages come in all 
shapes and sizes, reflecting the unique needs and 
personalities of spouses. A marriage may “work” 
despite a lack of fit to the ideal. Both of your text 
authors, for instance, know of a successful marriage 
based on high independence rather than interde- 
pendence. That is, a couple that takes pride in not 
exerting much influence on each other in terms of 
careers, vacation travel, mutual friends, or even 
shared activities at home. This may not seem to 
many of us like a recipe for a satisfying relationship, 
but they are both very happy with their marriage 
and wouldn't have it any other way. 

It is worth keeping in mind that none of these 
characteristics, in and of itself, guarantees an inti- 
mate relationship. Self-disclosure, for instance, does 
not guarantee intimacy or deep affection. Sometimes 
when you really get to know a person, you find that 
you really dislike them! Perhaps this has happened 
with a relative or a co-worker with whom you’ve 
had frequent and long-term contact. In a similar 
vein, commitment might not signify a desire to work 
on or enhance a relationship. A married couple in 
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an unhappy marriage might make a mutual commit- 
ment to stay together because they believe it is best 
for their kids. In short, relationships are complex. 
The six features of intimate relationships should be 
considered general guidelines rather than hard-and- 
fast criteria. 


Exchange and Communal Relationships 


In addition to the six characteristics that define inti- 
mate relationships, such relationships also differ in 
how we think about and evaluate them. According 
to Clark and Mills, relationships come in two basic 
forms, exchange relationships and communal rela- 
tionships (Clark, 1984; Clark & Mills, 1979, 1993). 
The two forms are related to different patterns of 
thinking, evaluating and behaving in a relationship, 
and to different levels of intimacy and closeness. 
Clark and Mills provide evidence showing that, as 
intimacy increases, people’s relationships shift from 
an exchange form to a communal form. 

Exchange relationships are typically more 
formal, less personal, and in the beginning stages of 
development. They are built on fairness and mutual 
reciprocity. That is, in an exchange relationship 
each party is expected to return favors in a mutual 
fashion. I do something nice for you and you return 
the favor. Exchange relationships are evaluated by 
keeping mental track of what we have done for oth- 
ers in comparison to what they have done for us. 
We may feel satisfied if our exchange ratio is fairly 
equal; conversely, resentment may build if we feel 
we are putting ourselves out, but getting nothing 
back. A sense of indebtedness might result from 
believing we are “falling behind” in doing nice 
things for another person. 

Communal relationships are more typical 
with our closer friends, romantic partners, and fam- 
ily members. In these relationships, the tit-for-tat 
reciprocation of exchange relationships would prob- 
ably feel a bit funny and might even be damaging. 
What would you think if your best friend recipro- 
cated every one of your favors, like an accountant 
who keeps track of assets and liabilities on a ledger 
sheet? Clark and Mills (1979, 1993) found that while 
tit-for-tat reciprocation of favors increased liking 
among low-intimacy and formal relationships, the 
same favor reciprocation decreased liking among 
friends and in more intimate relationships. With our 
long-term friends, family members, and spouses 
we are in it for the long haul. We tend to pay more 


attention to keeping track of others’ needs, rather 
than logging all the specific things we have done for 
them and they have done for us. We are highly 
responsive to others’ emotional states and respond 
appropriately. In communal relationships, we share 
an ongoing mutual concern focused on the overall 
quality of a relationship and the needs and welfare 
of the other. We do not expect to be repaid for each 
positive act. 

The distinction between exchange and com- 
munal relationships is not hard-and-fast. All relation- 
ships probably involve some kind of exchange and 
a close relationship does not necessarily mean that 
each person takes a communal view (Clark & Mills, 
1993; Mills & Clark, 2001). Some married couples 
undoubtedly do focus on what they put in versus 
what they get out of their marriage, although this 
probably signifies a less healthy and less mature 
relationship. And, thinking about costs and benefits 
seems entirely appropriate when close relationships 
become hurtful, conflicted, or dominated by one 
person’s self-centered needs. 


ON THE LIGHTER SIDE 


Love and friendship are built on the same founda- 
tion. Knowledge, trust, caring, interdependence, 
mutuality, and commitment are the basic building 
blocks of all close relationships. As these basic 
ingredients develop, our thinking shifts from an 
exchange perspective to a more communal per- 
spective. One reason relationships are so strongly 
connected to health and happiness is that they rep- 
resent a sort of safety net to catch us when life 
knocks us off balance. The depth of knowledge, 
care, concern, and trust that characterize close rela- 
tionships provide confidence that we don’t have 
to go it alone. Support from friends, family mem- 
bers, and intimate partners in times of trouble has 
been consistently documented as one of our 
strongest coping resources (Berscheid & Reis, 
1998; Ryff & Singer, 2000; Salovey, Rothman, 
Detweiler, & Steward, 2000; Salovey, Rothman, & 
Rodin, 1998; Taylor et al., 2000). However, rela- 
tionships also enhance our well-being when things 
are going well. Most of the “good times” we have 
in life involve shared activities and fun with our 
families and friends. These good times translate 
into more frequent positive emotional experiences 
that, in turn, allow us to reap the benefits of posi- 
tive emotions shown in research and described by 
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Fredrickson’s broaden-and-build theory of positive 
emotions. 


Teasing and Humor 


Aside from sex, which is arguably more intense, but 
far less frequent (at least when you’re older), laugh- 
ter is one of our most commonly experienced 
sources of positive emotion. From childhood to old 
age, laughter is a universal experience and it’s 
almost always social (Lefcourt, 2002). We may, on 
occasion, laugh when we’re alone, but we have the 
most fun with others. We both enjoy and seek out 
people who make us laugh. Large-scale surveys find 
that a sense of humor is one of the most valued 
qualities that people seek in choosing opposite- and 
same-sex friends, dating partners, and marriage part- 
ners (Sprecher & Regan, 2002). Certainly, humor can 
be used for negative purposes, such as the humiliat- 
ing teasing of a schoolyard bully. However, in satis- 
fying relationships, humor is typically prosocial and 
setves positive functions (Keltner, Young, Heerey, & 
Oemig, 1998). Teasing, playful banter, exchanging 
jokes, and contagious laughter are typical features of 
close relationships and one of the primary reasons 
we enjoy them. Even serious occasions are often 
marked by humor. For example, it is not uncommon 
for people to tell humorous stories about the 
deceased at a funeral reception, especially if the 
person was elderly and lived a long, full life. Humor 
is a positive coping strategy in the face of loss 
(Bonanno & Keltner, 1997). Humor helps lighten up 
serious situations by replacing negative emotions 
with more positive ones. Humor is widely regarded 
as an effective way to release stress-related tension, 
deal with sensitive issues, and help confront and 
resolve interpersonal conflicts (Argyle, 2001, 
Lefcourt, 2002; Martin, 2007). Laughter helps put 
both the mind and body at ease. 

Humor is important in forming and maintain- 
ing social bonds. We like and feel closer to people 
who make us laugh (e.g., Fraley & Aron, 2004), 
including teachers and professors. Studies show that 
students believe a sense of humor is one of the most 
desirable teacher characteristics that contributes to 
more classroom enjoyment, engagement, and learn- 
ing (see Chapter 11 in Martin, 2007). Research also 
consistently finds that humor contributes to satisfy- 
ing long-term relationships (see Martin, 2007, for a 
review). The more married individuals value their 
partner’s sense of humor, the more satisfied they 


tend to be with their marriages. In short, high levels 
of reciprocated humor are one mark of a happy 
marriage. In fact, humor may well be a key ingredi- 
ent for a successful long-term marriage, in part 
because it outlasts the pleasures of sex. When cou- 
ples who had been married for over 50 years were 
asked why their marriage had lasted so long, “laugh- 
ing together frequently” was one of the top reasons 
(Lauer, Lauer, & Kerr, 1990). They didn’t say, “fantas- 
tic sex!” As the frequency and importance of sexual 
pleasure decline with age, humor may become a 
more significant source of enjoyment. In our later 
years of life, we may not want, or be able, to have 
sex on a regular basis, but there is no indication that 
we lose our ability to enjoy laughter, or our affection 
for people with whom we laugh. 

One of the more prominent humor-related fea- 
tures of close and developing relationships is playful 
prosocial teasing. Flirtatious teasing is common in dat- 
ing couples (Keltner et al., 1998) and playful teasing is 
regarded by people across different cultures as a basic 
“rule of friendship” (Argyle & Henderson, 1984, 1985). 
In a large-scale survey of four different cultures, 
Argyle and Henderson found that teasing and joking 
were expected features of friendships. This is true 
despite the fact that teasing is something of a paradox. 
As Keltner and his colleagues have noted, “Teasing 
criticizes, yet it compliments, attacks yet makes peo- 
ple closer, humiliates yet expresses affection” (Keltner 
et al., 1998, p. 1231). Despite its surface negativity, 
teasing says, “I like you well enough to tease you” and 
“I enjoy our good-natured fun together.” It signifies 
closeness, trust, caring, and mutual understanding. In 
contrast, teasing a casual acquaintance risks misinter- 
pretation, because a good tease and a stinging put- 
down are just a step apart. Interestingly, the absence 
of teasing and taking teasing literally are probably 
signs that a relationship is in trouble. If our best friend 
stopped teasing us, or took offense at our own well- 
intentioned teasing, we would clearly take notice and 
wonder what was wrong. And it goes without saying 
that if teasing turns aggressive or hurtful, this is also 
damaging to relationships (Keltner, Capps, Kring, 
Young, & Heerey, 2001). 


Focus on Research: Sharing What Goes 
Right in Life 


Because caring relations increase our experience of 
positive emotions, they enhance our well-being on 
an ongoing basis. Consistent with the direct effects 
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hypothesis of social support, close relationships 
contribute to health and happiness even when we 
are not facing stressful life events. The basic idea 
here is that positive emotions have beneficial effects 
that are both independent of, and beyond those of 
negative emotions. That is, in addition to offsetting 
the ill-effects of negative affect, positive emotions 
independently enhance the quality of our lives. In 
line with the direct effects hypothesis, Shelly Gable 
and her colleagues have recently shown that it is 
just as important to receive supportive responses to 
our positive life experiences, as it is to receive 
support when we’re having trouble (Gable, Reis, 
Impett, & Asher, 2004). When people share or 
celebrate a positive life event with others, they 
derive additional benefits beyond the effect of the 
event itself. Drawing from earlier work, Gable and 
colleagues refer to this process as capitalization 
(i.e., capitalizing on a positive event to receive addi- 
tional benefits). The benefits of capitalization may 
occur because sharing a positive event with others 
causes us to relive its emotional effects. A partner’s 
enthusiastic response, indicating genuine pleasure at 
our good fortune, also enhances our positive 
feelings. In four separate studies, Gable and her 
colleagues examined the individual and 
interpersonal well-being benefits of sharing positive 
events. 

In the first study, participants kept a daily diary 
in which they recorded their positive and negative 
emotions and their life satisfaction over an average 
period of 5 days. For each day, participants also 
recorded their most important positive event and 
whether they had shared that event with someone 
else. Results showed that on 70% of the days, peo- 
ple bad shared their most positive event. Analysis of 
daily positive affect and daily life satisfaction ratings 
revealed that well-being was enhanced on “sharing” 
compared to “non-sharing” days. 

In the second and third studies, dating and 
married couples were recruited to examine whether 
a partner’s perceived responsiveness to positive 
sharing enhanced the quality of relationships. 
Various measures of relationship quality were com- 
pleted independently by each partner (e.g., commit- 
ment, satisfaction, trust, and intimacy). An important 
feature of these studies was the development and 
use of a newly developed Perceived Responses to 
Capitalization Attempts scale. This scale measured 
the degree and nature of a partner’s responsiveness 
to a positive event by asking people to answer the 


following question: “Please take a moment to con- 
sider how your partner responds when you tell him 
or her about something good that has happened to 
you” (Gable et al., 2004, p. 233, emphasis in origi- 
nal). Examples of positive events were given, such 
as a promotion at work, a positive conversation with 
a family member, winning a prize or doing well at 
school. Each participant rated his or her partner’s 
response using rating items describing four types of 
reactions to sharing a positive event: (1) active- 
constructive (e.g., “I sometimes get the sense that 
my partner is even more happy and excited than I 
am”); (2) passive-constructive (e.g., “My partner tries 
not to make a big deal out of it, but is happy for 
me”); (3) active-destructive (e.g., “He/she points out 
the potential downside of the good event”); (4) and 
passive-destructive (e.g., “My partner doesn’t pay 
much attention to me”) (Gable et al., 2004, p. 233). 
Both studies found that only active-constructive 
responses to the sharing of positive life events were 
related to enhanced relationship quality. The three 
other response types were associated with 
decreased relationship quality, making it clear that 
capitalization is dependent on an active, enthusias- 
tic, and supporting reaction from one’s partner. In a 
final 10-day diary study, Gable and her colleagues 
examined the individual benefits of capitalization. 
Would sharing a positive event and receiving an 
active-constructive response also increase the sub- 
jective well-being (SWB) of the person who shared? 
Answer: yes. On days when people told others 
about a positive event, both life satisfaction and pos- 
itive affect increased. The more people they told, 
the more their well-being increased, especially if the 
responses received were supportive and enthusias- 
tic. Altogether, these four studies provide strong 
support for the value of capitalizing on the good 
things that happen to us by sharing them with oth- 
ers. They also suggest another basis for the connec- 
tion between relationships and well-being. The 
well-being enhancing effects of positive emotions 
can be relived and extended through our connec- 
tions with caring others. 


FRIENDSHIP AND ROMANTIC LOVE 


Liking and loving, friendship and romance overlap 
considerably (Rubin, 1973). We love our good 
friends and like our romantic partners. When people 
were asked to write about their romantic relation- 
ships, the dominant theme was friendship—nearly 
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half the participants said their romantic partner was 
also their closest friend (Hendrick & Hendrick, 
1993). Though we use “love” to describe many of 
our closest relations, “in love” seems to have a more 
specific meaning related to sexual desire and attrac- 
tion. Meyers and Berscheid (1997) had people sort 
their relationships into categories of love, in love, and 
sexual attraction/desire by naming people who fit 
into each. The love category was the largest, fol- 
lowed by sexual attraction/desire. The in love classi- 
fication contained the fewest names and showed 
overlap with names in the sexual attraction cate- 
gory. In short, being in love means romantic love, 
involving strong sexual desire and attraction. This is 
where friendship and love part company. Telling a 
romantic partner “let’s just be friends” or “I love you, 
but I’m not in love with you” usually signals the end 
of a romance because sexual attraction and desire 
are weak or absent. Romantic love includes fascina- 
tion, passion, infatuation, sexual desire, and a more 
total absorption in the relationship. We seldom use 
the language of romance to describe our good 
friends, which are most often of the same sex (oppo- 
site sex for homosexual individuals). Our friendships 
are less emotionally intense partly because they do 
not typically involve sexual intimacy. 

In addition to emotional intensity, friendship 
and romantic love are also distinguished by differ- 
ences in the clarity of rules governing the relation- 
ship, the complexity of feelings, and the expectations 
concerning the emotional consequences of the 
relationship. 


Clarity of Rules 


A seminal study by Argyle and Henderson (1984) 
suggests some universality in people’s understand- 
ing of what it means to be someone’s friend. These 
researchers presented participants from different 
cultures (England, Italy, Hong Kong, and Japan) 
with a large set of rules for friendship and asked 
them which ones they endorsed. Interestingly, a 
number of these rules, described in Table 2 were 
widely endorsed across cultures. 

You can think of these rules as a kind of test, 
apparently widely shared, that people use to evalu- 
ate their friendships. Friendship involves a set of 
obligations and rules defining what friends are sup- 
posed to do. If you fulfill these obligations and live 
by the rules, you pass the test for friendship, and if 
you don’t, you fail. Argyle and Henderson found that 


TABLE 2 Rules of friendship 


Being supportive 

Volunteer help in time of need 

Show emotional support 

Stand up for the other person in their absence 


Being a trustworthy confidant 

Respect the friend's privacy 

Trust and confide in the other 

Keep confidences 

Don't criticize each other in public 

Disclose personal feelings or problems to a friend 


Being a source of enjoyment and humor 

Strive to make him/her happy while in each other's 
company 

Engage in joking or teasing with a friend 

Share news of success with the other 


Being tolerant and accepting 

Don't be jealous or critical of each other's relationships 
Be tolerant of each other's friends 

Ask for personal advice 

Don't nag 


people did, in fact, think of past failed friendships in 
terms of their friends or themselves failing to follow 
one or more of these rules. 

Do these rules also apply to romantic 
involvements? Is there a set of rules governing 
love? Certainly, between Oprah Winfrey and 
Dr. Phil and the self-help section of your local 
bookstore, there is no shortage of advice for devel- 
oping and maintaining marriage and romance. And 
relationship researchers have described general 
guidelines for maintaining healthy relationships 
(e.g., Gottman & Silver, 1999; Harvey & Omarzu, 
1997, 1999). However, we are unaware of empiri- 
cal studies describing reasonably clear and shared 
rules that people possess for romantic love like 
those for friendship (although see Baxter, 1986). 
Consistent with the idea that “all’s fair in love and 
war,” the complexity and emotionally volatile 
nature of romance and passion would seem to pre- 
clude clear rules. In fact, given the importance of 
spontaneity, passion, and exclusivity, some might 
argue that if you are following rules, you probably 
aren’t in love. Compared to friendship, love seems 
more varied in its particular form of expression and 
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individual meaning, as we shall see in our discus- 
sion of the varieties of love. 


Complexity of Feelings 


Romantic love involves more complex feelings, more 
stringent demands, and higher expectations than 
friendship. The complexity of love is reflected in 
researchers’ inability to define it and in the dominance 
of love-related themes in music, movies, and popular 
culture. Harvey and Weber (2002) note that prominent 
relationship researcher Ellen Berscheid probably had it 
right when she commented (in Sternberg & Barnes, 
1988, p. 362) that “. . . love is a huge and motley collec- 
tion of many different behavioral events whose only 
commonalities are that they take place in a relationship 
with another person... .” As for music, movies, and 
pop culture, no aspect of love’s many-faceted mystery 
and no detail of celebrities’ love-life intrigues are left 
unexplored. Love for hire, love for money, love for 
power, love for life, fatal attractions, tragedies of love, 
love conquering all, losing all for love, hate turned 
to love, love turned to hate, etc ..., — all “in the name 
of love.” Our fascination with love does not have a 
counterpart in friendship. How many songs and movies 
explore the “mysteries” of friendship? 

Further, we do not demand the same level of 
loyalty, faithfulness, and exclusivity of our friends 
that we do of our romantic partners (Miller et al., 
2007). Being someone’s good friend does not pre- 
clude you or your friend from being good friends 
with someone else. Hearing that a good friend went 
out for dinner and a movie with another friend is 
not a cause for alarm. Among romantic and marital 
partners it is obviously a different story. Finding out 
that your spouse went out on a dinner-movie “date” 
would probably be upsetting or at least require 
explanation. Suspicions of infidelity are raised if one 
party in a romantically-involved couple pursues an 
opposite-sex friendship without his or her partner 
present. In a similar vein, showing strong interest in, 
or talking and joking with another person is not typ- 
ically an affront to a good friend. But, if the same 
behaviors are interpreted as flirtation, they may well 
get you in trouble with your romantic partner. 


Expectations 


A final difference between friendship and love con- 
cerns emotional expectations. A number of social 
observers have noted that we demand a good deal 


more emotional fulfillment from marriages and 
romantic relationships today than in the past, and 
certainly more than we expect from our friendships 
(e.g., Myers, 2000b; Phillips, 1988). Historically, mar- 
riages were built more on practical matters having to 
do with finances, family connections, and raising 
children. Romantic love was important, but it was 
not the exclusive or most significant foundation for 
marriage. Today, large-scale surveys indicate that 
being in love is the primary basis for getting married 
and that maintaining love is an important require- 
ment for staying married (Simpson, Campbell, & 
Berscheid, 1986). More so today than in the past, we 
expect marriage to fulfill our deepest emotional 
needs, to be exciting, and to make us happy. 
Marriage is expected to be personally fulfilling, life- 
long, and romantically and sexually satisfying. As 
many researchers have noted, this is a tall order, 
perhaps destined for disappointment. The point 
here is that we do not hold our friends responsible 
for our personal fulfillment and happiness. Certainly 
our friends contribute to our enjoyment of life, but 
personal fulfillment and life satisfaction are our 
responsibility—not theirs. Friends give us room to 
maneuver through life on our own terms, pursuing 
our own unique talents and interests. In contrast, a 
strong mutual expectation of emotional fulfillment 
in a marriage intertwines each person’s happiness 
with the other’s. Given the many contributors to 
happiness, from genetics to life choices, expecting a 
marriage to make you happy may be expecting too 
much, and assuming responsibility for another’s 
happiness may be too great a burden. 


VARIETIES OF LOVE 
Passionate versus Companionate Love 


Love comes in many shapes and sizes. One of the 
most basic distinctions is between passionate or 
romantic love and companionate love (Berscheid & 
Walster, 1978; Hatfield, 1988; Walster & Walster, 
1978). This distinction parallels our discussion of the 
overlapping, yet different meanings of love and 
friendship. Passionate or romantic love typically 
involves strong sexual attraction, infatuation, total 
absorption, exclusivity (nobody but you), and emo- 
tions that run the full gamut from ecstasy to anguish. 
Specific components of passionate love include, 
preoccupation with our lover, idealization of his or 
her personal attributes, physiological arousal when 
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in the person’s company, desire for physical close- 
ness, and a strong need for reciprocity (to be loved 
in return) (Hatfield & Sprecher, 1986). As you might 
guess, passionate love describes romance in its early 
stages. Your first author has been married for 
40 years, and guarantees that his wife does not ide- 
alize him, is not particularly aroused in his presence 
(other than humor or irritation), and is certainly not 
preoccupied or infatuated with their relationship. 

Companionate love, on the other hand, built 
on a special kind of loving friendship, would 
describe your first author’s marriage. Some years 
ago, my wife and I gave each other identical 
Hallmark cards for our anniversary. The cards cele- 
brated deep and abiding friendship and not roman- 
tic or passionate love. We had both started feeling a 
bit awkward about the passionate, “can’t wait to get 
in bed,” “you make my life complete,” and “without 
you I’m nothing” sayings, in what we came to 
regard as “syrupy” anniversary cards. We love each 
other dearly, but it is not the hot fire of passion, but 
the warm glow of affection and appreciation that 
come from having spent four decades in the 
trenches of life together that make our marriage sat- 
isfying. This slower-developing companionate 
love is less emotional, calmer, and more serene than 
passionate love. It reflects the fact that your spouse 
has become your best friend and soul mate in your 
journey through life. After decades of marriage, who 
else knows you as well? Who else have you shared 
so much of your life with? If nothing else, the sheer 
amount of years together is not replaceable. For me, 
at 60 years old, I will never have another 40-year 
marriage. I know I’m not living to 100! It should be 
noted that, despite the similarities between compan- 
ionate love and close friendships, there is a differ- 
ence. A warm hug from your wife is different than a 
heartfelt hug from a good same-sexed friend. Both 
feel good, but you can’t get sex out of the equation. 
Even older couples still “do it,” even if not as fre- 
quently as when they were first married! 


Triangular Theory of Love 


The varieties of love are captured in Sternberg’s 
three-part theory of love’s essential ingredients 
(Sternberg, 1986, 1987). In Sternberg’s model, inti- 
macy, passion, and commitment each represent one 
side of a triangle describing the love shared by two 
people. Intimacy refers to mutual understanding, 
warm affection, and mutual concern for the other’s 


welfare. Passion means strong emotion, excite- 
ment, and physiological arousal, often tied to sexual 
desire and attraction. Commitment is the con- 
scious decision to stay in a relationship for the long 
haul. It includes a sense of devotion to the relation- 
ship and a willingness to work on maintaining it. By 
putting together different combinations of the three 
ingredients, Sternberg’s model describes several 
varieties of love and the specific components of 
romantic and companionate love discussed above. 


ROMANTIC LOVE (INTIMACY + PASSION) High inti- 
macy and passion describe romantic love in 
Sternberg’s model. It may seem strange not to 
include commitment, but Sternberg argues that com- 
mitment is not a defining feature of romantic love. A 
summer romance, for example, may involve inti- 
mate mutual disclosure and strong passion, but no 
commitment to continue the relationship at sum- 
mer’s end. 


COMPANIONATE LOVE (INTIMACY + COMMITMENT) 
As we have noted, companionate love is a slow- 
developing love built on high intimacy and strong 
commitment. When youthful passions fade in a mar- 
riage, companionate love, based on deep, affection- 
ate friendship provides a solid foundation for a 
lasting and successful relationship. 


FATUOUS LOVE (PASSION + COMMITMENT) AND 
INFATUATED LOVE (PASSION ONLY) Both of these 
types might be regarded as forms of immature, blind 
or unreasonable love built on passion. Fatuous love 
combines high passion and commitment with an 
absence of intimacy. This would describe people 
who hardly know each other, but are caught up in a 
whirlwind passionate romance. Their commitment is 
based on passion and sustained solely by passion. 
Because passion is likely to fade with time, fatuous 
love relationships are unlikely to last. The same can 
be said for infatuated love, based only on passion, 
without intimacy or commitment. This might 
describe a teen romance in which sexual passion is 
taken for love, or a one-night sexual affair between 
people who barely know each other, and have no 
intentions of developing a relationship. Infatuated 
love may also describe the sense of awe, adoration, 
and sex-related feelings that some people have for 
their favorite Hollywood movie or music celebrity. 
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EMPTY LOVE (COMMITMENT ONLY) No passion, no 
intimacy, just a commitment to stay together. 
Appropriately called empty love, this would describe 
an emotionally “dead” relationship that both members 
find some reason to continue. Reasons might include 
things such as convenience, financial benefits, keep- 
ing up appearances, or a sense of obligation or duty. 


CONSUMMATE LOVE (INTIMACY + PASSION + COM- 
MITMENT) Consummate or complete love is marked 
by high intimacy, passion, and commitment. It is a 
form of love that many people desire, but Sternberg 
is doubtful that it can be sustained. As in romantic 
love, the passionate component typically decreases 
over time. Yet as Hacker (1979) points out, most of 
us know a couple that seems to epitomize this type 
of love: “We all know couples who have been mar- 
ried twenty or thirty years and still seem passion- 
ately attached to each other. A few look as if they 
just came away from bed, or can’t wait to get back 
there. We see them at restaurant tables for two, chat- 
tering together—and not about the children. Or they 
prefer to stay home by themselves, perhaps each 
engrossed in a book, so long as they are across from 
each other” (p. 27). 

Sternberg’s three-component model of love has 
received good empirical support. People’s under- 
standing of love’s primary features and the differ- 
ences among various types of relationships appear to 
fit well with the intimacy/passion/commitment con- 
ception (Aron & Westbay, 1996; Sternberg, 1998b). 
For example, an ideal lover was rated high on all 
three components; friendship was rated high on inti- 
macy and commitment, but low on passion; and a 
sibling relationship scored high on commitment, but 
low on intimacy and passion. Other taxonomies 
have also been developed and found empirically 
useful in capturing the richness of love and love 
styles (e.g., Hendrick & Hendrick, 1993, 2003; 
Lee, 1988). Of love’s many varieties, romantic and 
companionate love, involving varying degrees and 
combinations of romance/passion and friendship, 
seem the most basic and widely applicable way to 
think about differences in our closest relationships. 


Cultural Context of Love, Marriage, 
and Divorce 


In the remainder of this chapter, we will concentrate 
on one of our most important intimate relationships, 
namely marriage. Marriage and well-being are 


strongly connected. A successful marriage is one of 
the more powerful contributors to enhanced indi- 
vidual health and happiness. Unhappy marriages 
have an equally strong connection to unhappiness 
and diminished health. As David Myers remarked, 
<“... a bad marriage is worse than no marriage at all” 
(1992, p. 158). Since most people marry, the level of 
well-being within society as a whole would also 
seem to be influenced by the overall quality and 
state of individual marriages. U.S. Census Bureau 
statistics show that about 90% of us will eventually 
marry at some time during our lives (Goldstein & 
Kenney, 2001; Noller & Feeney, 2006). U.S. census 
data for 2002 showed that 60% of men and 57% of 
women were currently married at the time they 
completed the survey. Statistics also tell us some- 
thing about the state of marriage today compared to 
the past. Most of the news is not good. Despite its 
potential for contributing to lasting happiness, the 
ratio of successful to failed marriages is not high. 
Major reviews of census data, national attitude 
surveys, and longitudinal studies of married couples 
paint a rather dismal picture of the current state of 
marriage compared to the past (e.g., Berscheid & 
Reis, 1998; Bryant, Bolland, Burton, Hurt, & Bryant, 
2006; Goldstein & Kenney, 2001; Miller et al., 2007; 
Myers, 2000b; Popenoe & Whitehead, 2004). 
Starting in the mid-1960s through the 1970s, 
dramatic changes occurred in marriage and these 
have been sustained to the present. Most of us are 
familiar with the most significant change: mar- 
riages no longer last. The divorce rate can be com- 
puted in several ways, but the basic conclusion 
remains the same. In today’s America, some 50% 
of all new marriages will end in divorce or separa- 
tion (Myers, 2000b; Popenoe & Whitehead, 2004). 
Other Western societies, such as Netherlands, 
Sweden, Canada, and England, have also seen 
increases in divorce, but U.S. divorce rates are 
nearly double those of other developed countries. 
Divorce rates have always been higher within the 
first 5 to 7 years of marriage, consistent with the 
conventional wisdom about the “7-year itch.” 
However, today many longer-term marriages also 
fail G.e., 10 years and up). There appears to be no 
“safe” point beyond which all marriages last, 
although after 15 years, the divorce rate does drop 
substantially. And while most people will eventu- 
ally remarry after divorce, second and third mar- 
riages fail at higher rates than first-time marriages. 
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Other statistics seem to signal a retreat from 
marriage (data from reviews by Bryant et al., 2006, 
Miller et al., 2007; Myers, 2000b; Noller, 2006). 
Compared to the 1950s and 1960s, people are mar- 
rying later (in their early 20s then, versus later 20s 
now), with more than 33% of people now remaining 
single into their middle 30s. A retreat from marriage 
is also suggested by the facts that more people are 
choosing to remain single; the remarriage rate after 
divorce has declined, particularly among women; 
and the cohabitation rate has increased. The per- 
centage of people who live together before mar- 
riage has increased dramatically. Nearly a third of 
American households are made up of unmarried 
men and women living together. An estimated 50% 
of college students live with a romantic partner 
without being married. Does cohabitation increase 
the success of a future marriage? The idea that a 
“trial” marriage may help couples know if they are 
“right” for each other is undercut by the fact that 
couples who cohabitate before marriage have 
higher divorce rates than non-cohabitating couples, 
unless they cohabitate after getting engaged to 
be married. It appears that cohabitation before 
marriage attracts people with less commitment to 
marriage and less willingness to work at dealing 
with the inevitable conflicts that long-term relation- 
ships entail. Cohabitation may also make marriage 
seem less desirable and easier to dissolve if it is con- 
sidered dissatisfying. Is cohabitation an alternative 
form of a stable marriage? Apparently not. Noller 
(2006) cites evidence that cohabitating couples part 
ways at rates of 50% within 2 years and 90% by five. 


Why Don’t Marriages Last? 


Cultural changes are clearly implicated in our country’s 
high divorce rate. If the divorce rate were 1% instead 
of 50%, then a failed marriage would suggest individu- 
alized causes of divorce. We could ask the few 
divorced couples, “Why didn’t your marriage make it 
when almost everyone else’s does?” And we could 
study what is unique and different about divorcing 
couples. However, a 50% divorce rate suggests two 
things. First, there must be commonalities in the rea- 
sons for divorce. There are about 1 million divorces 
per year in this country. Can there be 1 million differ- 
ent reasons for failed marriages? Second, the high 
prevalence of divorce suggests it is successful mar- 
riages, not failed ones that are becoming unique. That 
is, it seems increasingly appropriate to ask happy, 


long-term married couples, “How has your marriage 
$ 
made it when so many others don’t?” 


INCREASED FREEDOM AND DECREASED 
CONSTRAINTS A number of researchers have noted 
the interplay between internal and external factors 
in people’s decisions to stay or leave a relationship 
(e.g., Kelley, 1979; Kelley & Thibaut, 1978; Levinger, 
1976; Levinger & Levinger, 2003; Myers, 2000b). 
Both Levinger (1976) and Rusbult (1983), for exam- 
ple, have developed models focusing on how com- 
mitment to marriage is affected by a couple’s level 
of satisfaction, by the costs and barriers related to 
leaving the relationship, available alternatives, and 
the extent of accumulated personal investment in 
the marriage. If you consider the cultural/historical 
changes relevant to these factors over the last 
40 years or so, one explanation for the rise in 
divorce seems clear. It is simply easier today than in 
the past to get out of an unhappy marriage and with 
fewer costs. In short, more freedom and fewer con- 
straints means more divorce. 

In the past, unhappy married couples consid- 
ering a divorce faced a number of barriers to dis- 
solving their relationship (see Bryant et al., 2006; 
Harvey & Weber, 2002; Miller et al., 2007; Myers, 
2000b, for reviews). First, before the women’s 
movement and two-career families, many stay-at- 
home women were dependent on their husbands 
for their financial livelihood. Divorce often meant a 
dramatic drop in income, a relatively bleak future in 
providing for their children, and the prospect of 
entering the workforce with few job skills and little 
or no experience. Second, divorce at one time car- 
ried a significant cultural stigma for both men and 
women. Prominent politicians, for example, needed 
to keep their marital difficulties private so as to pre- 
serve a good family image because divorce could be 
very damaging to a political career. Third, the 
importance of staying together “for the sake of the 
kids” was a common belief. Sacrificing one’s own 
happiness for the well-being of one’s children was a 
stronger expectation in the past. Fourth, beliefs 
about the sanctity of marriage—that it should be 
preserved at all cost—were reflected in social norms 
and in the laws governing divorce. For example, a 
woman seeking advice about marriage difficulties 
from a friend, parent, counselor, or minister was 
more likely told to “kiss and make-up” (that is, to 
find ways to make the marriage work), rather than 
consider a divorce. The legal system also upheld the 
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importance of marriage by permitting a divorce only 
when relatively serious offenses or prolonged con- 
flict could be shown. In the past, even if they 
weren't particularly happy, married couples could 
find a number of reasons for maintaining a commit- 
ment to their marriage. This may have led some 
couples to work out their difficulties and develop 
satisfying marriages. For others, it may have meant 
being trapped in an emotionally empty or conflict- 
ridden relationship. 

The direction of cultural change since the 
1960s has been toward a reduction in the barriers to, 
and costs of, divorce. Marriages between two peo- 
ple with professional careers are now quite com- 
mon. Each spouse can make it on her or his own 
if the marriage ends. Within the United States, 
women’s increasing participation in the workforce is 
strongly correlated with the rise in divorce rates. 
And, a woman who brings in significantly more 
money than her husband has a higher risk of future 
divorce than a woman whose income is equal to, or 
less than, her husband’s (Miller et al., 2007). 
Increased financial independence allows greater 
freedom to leave an unhappy marriage. Spouses 
who do divorce are less likely to face social disap- 
proval. Divorce, in large measure because it is so 
common, is not stigmatized as strongly as in the 
past. Politicians, corporate executives, and other 
prominent people no longer cover up their failed 
marriages and seem to suffer few, if any, conse- 
quences. Surveys show that staying together for the 
sake of the kids is also less of a barrier to divorce 
today. Thornton (1989) found that by 1985 only 20% 
of women in his survey believed that unhappily 
married couples should stay together because they 
had children. A common belief today seems to be 
that a stable and conflict-free single-parent family is 
a better environment for kids than a two-parent fam- 
ily with emotional problems. 

Finally, the courts and conventional wisdom 
have also accommodated the changing cultural con- 
text of marriage. Many states now have no-fault 
divorce laws that grant divorces because of “irrecon- 
cilable differences,” which would seem to include 
everything from boredom and unhappiness to, “I 
think I can do better with someone else.” Because 
divorce is commonly accepted, the advice and help 
couples in troubled marriages receive from others is 
likely to be more accepting of divorce as well. In 
summary, compared to the past, more people today 
seem to believe that divorce is a reasonable and 


viable solution to marital problems. The increased 
freedom to dissolve a marriage, like the constraints 
that held marriages together in the past, may be a 
dual-edged sword that cuts both ways. On one 
hand, freedom means the possibility of a better life, 
rather than being trapped in an unhappy marriage. 
On the other hand, increased freedom may make 
ending a marriage too easy an option. That is, rather 
than making a commitment to do the hard work that 
might resolve marital difficulties, people may view 
divorce as the simplest and easiest solution. 


GETTING MARRIED AND STAYING MARRIED: IS LOVE 
THE ANSWER? More so today than in the past, mar- 
riage is not a prerequisite for having sex, for having 
children, or for a woman’s financial well-being. Sex 
outside marriage is widely accepted (Myers, 2000b); 
a third of children are born out of wedlock (Miller 
et al., 2007); and many women enjoy financial inde- 
pendence. A man’s ability to provide for his family is 
less important to women when they can provide for 
themselves. In addition, people used to believe that 
a pre-marital pregnancy meant the couple “had to 
get married.” If they didn’t, we had the image of the 
“shotgun” wedding, in which the bride’s father com- 
pelled the groom to take responsibility for the child 
and to maintain the social respectability of his 
daughter. Today, marriage is more of a choice— 
freer of the constraints, social norms, and practical 
necessities of the past. Survey research suggests 
marriage is a choice that is increasingly and more 
exclusively based on love. 

Think about the following question: If a per- 
son had all the other qualities you desired, would 
you marry this person if you were not in love? When 
American college students were surveyed in 1967, 
35% of men and 76% of women said yes to this 
question (Simpson et al., 1986). Men evidently had 
more romantic notions for the basis for marriage, 
whereas women were more practical-minded. For 
women, desirable qualities trumped love. However, 
nearly three decades later, “no” was the overwhelm- 
ing answer to the same question by both men and 
women (86% of men and 91% of women said no) 
(Allgeier & Wiederman, 1991, cited in Hatfield & 
Rapson, 2006). In current American culture, being in 
love appears to be the major reason to get married. 
The ability of love to prevail over differences in peo- 
ple’s social status, religion, backgrounds, and life 
circumstances is a prominent theme in romantic 
movies. Think of the classic love story in the movie 
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Pretty Woman. Why would a rich, powerful attorney 
marry a prostitute? Answer: He fell in love. 

Is the importance of romantic love a peculiar 
feature of Western individualistic cultures? For a 
time, historical investigations suggested that roman- 
tic love was a Western cultural invention that was 
not prominent in non-Western societies. More col- 
lectivist cultures—especially those in which parents 
arranged marriages—were thought to emphasize 
more practical considerations, such as endowments, 
social status, and religious compatibility. However, 
more extensive and detailed recent work by anthro- 
pologists has shown that passionate romantic love 
appears to be nearly universal in cultures around 
the world, with few exceptions (Jankowiak, 1995). 
Culture shapes its prominence and particular 
expressive form, but passionate love is not unique 
to Western individualistic societies. 

Large-scale survey studies affirm the universality 
of passion and romance as bases for marriage. In his 
monumental study of mate selection, Buss (1994) 
asked over 10,000 people from 37 different countries 
to rate 18 characteristics according to their desirability 
in choosing a mate. Participants varied widely in their 
levels of affluence, language, religion, ethnic/racial 
background, and political beliefs. Despite these differ- 
ences, the number-one desirable trait, chosen by men 
and women across all the countries, was love/mutual 
attraction. After love, cultures did vary in the particular 
qualities viewed as desirable. For example, among 
Chinese, Indonesians, Iranians, and Israelis, chastity 
was important. For French, Norwegian, and Swedish 
individuals, this was not an important trait and some 
even considered it a disadvantage. 

Cross-cultural studies that ask, “If a person had 
all the other qualities you desired, would you marry 
him/her if you were not in love?” also find strong 
support for the love—marriage connection (e.g., 
Levine, Sato, Hashimoto, & Verma, 1995; Sprecher 
et al., 1994). Among diverse cultures around the 
globe, few people endorse a loveless marriage. Based 
on their review of cultural differences and historical 
changes in passionate love, Hatfield and Rapson con- 
cluded that the differences between Western and 
Eastern cultures appear to be “fast disappearing.” 
<“... Young people in a variety of traditional cultures 
are increasingly adopting ‘Western’ patterns—placing 
a high value on ‘falling in love,’ pressing for gender 
equality in love and sex, and insisting on marrying for 
love (as opposed to agreeing to arranged marriages)” 
(2006, p. 240). 


Passion and romance have much do with why 
people marry. What do they have to do with why 
people divorce? If you recall our discussion of the 
difference between friendship and romantic love, 
you can probably anticipate the answer. First, many 
social observers believe that the increased emphasis 
on passion/romance is linked to the increased emo- 
tional expectations for marriage (Miller et al., 2007; 
Myers, 2000b; Phillips, 1988). As practical reasons for 
marriage have faded, expectations of personal satis- 
faction and fulfillment seem to have taken their 
place. A marriage today seems to depend more and 
more on the “sweetness of its contents” (Berscheid & 
Campbell, 1981). Why should you stay married if 
you're marriage is not happy, satisfying, exciting, 
and sexually/emotionally fulfilling? In the past, 
answers might have included children, finances, and 
social respectability. Today, the answer seems to be 
that if you’re not happy and fulfilled there is some- 
thing wrong with your marriage. The concern here is 
that these expectations are simply too high and set 
people up for disappointment when the realities of 
marriage start to sink in. Disillusionment may then 
lead to divorce. Clearly, saying that people expect 
too much of marriage is a judgment call related to 
the scope and degree of expectations. A good mar- 
riage certainly is a significant source of personal hap- 
piness and no one expects or wants an unhappy 
marriage. But the exact point at which expectations 
become unreasonable is difficult to pinpoint. 

However, a second problem with the roman- 
tic love-marriage connection helps clarify the issue 
of reasonable versus unreasonable expectations. 
Here, the evidence is fairly clear. One significant 
difficulty with passionate romance is that it does 
not last. Marrying for romance is one thing, but stay- 
ing married only if passionate romance continues 
is quite another. Evaluating a marriage primarily on 
the strength of romantic and passionate emotions 
seems a recipe for disillusionment and divorce. 
Longitudinal studies consistently find a decline in 
men and women’s ratings of satisfaction with their 
marriages, ratings of overall marriage quality, and 
the frequency of expressions of positive affection 
(Bradbury, 1998; Karney & Bradbury, 1995; Kurdek, 
1999). As you can see in Figure 2 based on Kurdek’s 
(1991) data, the decline in marital satisfaction is 
steepest in the first few years of marriage, then levels 
off to remain somewhat stable, and then shows 
another drop at 8 to 10 years. Studies of long-term 
marriages (20 years and more) do show more 
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FIGURE 2 Decline in Marital Satisfaction for Husbands and Wives Over 10 Years 

Source: Kurdek, L. A. (1999). The nature and predictors of the trajectory of change in marital quality for 
husbands and wives over the first 10 years of marriage. Developmental Psychology, 35, 1283-1296. Copyright 
American Psychological Association. Reprinted by permission. 


stable levels of satisfaction and there is some debate 
about whether there is an upswing in satisfaction in 
very long-term marriages (Berscheid & Reis, 1998). 
These data do not mean that couples typically go 
from newlywed bliss to misery. The declines are rel- 
ative to where most marriages start. The number of 
couples describing their marriages as “very happy” is 
high at the beginning, but much lower as the length 
of marriage increases. At one time, the decline in 
marriage satisfaction was thought to be associated 
with having children and assuming the challenges 
associated with parenthood. However, more recent 
research shows similar declines occurring among 
couples without children (Berscheid & Reis, 1998). 

Research by Huston and his colleagues provides 
an instructive example of how these changes are 
related to divorce (Huston, Caughlin, Houts, Smith, & 
George, 2001; Huston, Niehuis, & Smith, 2001). This 
study is also known as the PAIR Project, which 
stands for The Process of Adaptation in Intimate 


Relationships. This is an ongoing longitudinal study of 
168 couples that were married in 1981. Results for the 
first 13 years showed that 35% of the couples had 
divorced, another 20% were unhappy with their 
marriages, and only 45% were considered happily 
married. Even the happily married couples were less 
affectionate and less satisfied than they had been at 
the beginning of their marriages. PAIR Project 
researchers found strong support for a disillusionment 
model of marital satisfaction and divorce. The couples 
at greatest risk for divorce were those who experi- 
enced the steepest declines in marital satisfaction and 
feelings of love and romance. Ironically, couples that 
divorced after 7 years began their marriages with 
higher levels of both affection and romance. “As 
newlyweds, the couples who divorced after 7 or more 
years were almost giddily affectionate, displaying 
about one-third more affection than spouses who 
were later happily married. However, consistent 
with the disillusionment model, the intensity of their 
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romance dissipated over the 1st year of marriage, 
reflected in a dramatic drop in how affectionate 
they were with each other and declines in their 
views of each other’s responsiveness” (Huston et al., 
2001, p. 249). 


REALISM OR IDEALISM? Most couples seem to go 
through a period of disillusionment, as the realities 
of marriage sink in and the idealization of one’s 
partner and one’s relationship begin to fade. Does 
this mean that the happy couples are those who 
began their marriages with more realistic views and 
avoided disillusionment? Or might it be that happy 
couples began with the same illusions, but found 
ways to maintain them? The research literature does 
not provide a definitive answer to these questions. 
The value of both realism and idealization are sup- 
ported. Studies by Murray and her colleagues sug- 
gest that some degree of idealization contributes to 
a couple’s happiness and satisfaction (Murray, 
Holmes, & Griffin, 1996a, 1996b). Couples who had 
the most positive views of each other’s personal 
qualities were not only happier, but were less likely 
to break up. Murray and her colleagues believe that 
the tendency to view our partners more positively 
than they see themselves means that we overlook or 
put a positive spin on our partners’ shortcomings. 
This is the view that mothers often have of their 
children. They see the best in their kids and down- 
play or ignore faults. To the extent that this idealiza- 
tion is mutual, it is easy to see how each person’s 
self-esteem and satisfaction with a relationship 
would be enhanced. 

Self-verification theory posits that people 
desire evaluations that affirm or verify their own 
self-views (Swann, 1983, 1987). Specifically, people 
want positive feedback about positive qualities and 
negative evaluations of their less desirable qualities. 
We each want verification of our own self-view. As 
Swann (1990) put it, people want to be “known’— 
not necessarily “adored.” Relationships are 
enhanced when your partner affirms your own self- 
view because this means that she or he knows you 
as you know yourself. The authenticity of your part- 
ner’s understanding of “who you really are” creates 
strong feelings of intimacy. 

The opposing nature of idealistic and realistic 
appraisals may be more apparent than real: (a) 
because the effect of each may depend on the 
length and developmental stage of a relationship, 
and (b) because both probably co-exist in healthy 


relationships. Research suggests that idealized and 
positive views of the partner contribute to satisfac- 
tion and feelings of intimacy in short-term dating 
relationships and at the beginning of marriage. 
However, as relationships mature, more accurate 
information becomes important and contributes 
more to satisfaction and intimacy (Campbell, 
Lackenbauer, & Muise, 2006; Swann, De La Ronde, & 
Hixon, 1994). Too much idealization may actually 
get a longer-term relationship in trouble. It is impor- 
tant to know with some degree of accuracy your 
partner’s strengths and weaknesses. Imagine if 
excessive drinking were given a positive spin or if 
you glossed over your partner’s lack of financial 
planning and checkbook balancing ability. Probably 
both realism and a degree of positive idealization 
co-exist in healthy longer-term relationships. 
Realism about specific traits and abilities would 
seem to contribute both to feelings of intimacy and 
to more effective assignment of relationship roles 
and responsibilities according to each partner’s 
strengths and weaknesses. 

On the other hand, some idealization is 
undoubtedly important in making people feel an 
overall sense of positive regard and acceptance. That 
is, we need to feel that, despite the reality of our 
imperfections, we are loved, appreciated, and posi- 
tively viewed. A recent longitudinal study of married 
couples by Neff and Karney (2005) affirmed the dual 
importance of accuracy and global adoration. 
Feelings of mutual and global adoration (‘you're the 
greatest”) were widely shared among newlyweds. 
However, the benefits of this adoration depended on 
whether it reflected an accurate understanding of 
partners’ specific traits. Adoration alone was not 
enough. Neff and Karney concluded that “Global 
adoration lacking in specific accuracy not only leaves 
spouses vulnerable to disappointment as their part- 
ners’ faults surface over the course of the relation- 
ship but also may lead partners to doubt the 
credibility of their spouses’ love” (2005, p. 495). 


SATISFACTION AND CONFLICT As if the picture 
were not gloomy enough already, studies suggest 
that married couples today experience more conflict 
and somewhat less marital satisfaction than in the 
past. Family life appears more complicated and 
hectic today, in part because both husbands and 
wives typically work and have less time to spend 
together (Amato & Previti, 2003; Rogers & Amato, 
2000). Managing family concerns, from childcare and 
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paying bills, to getting older kids to their many after- 
school activities, may take a toll on a marriage. 

National surveys show some drop (5% or so) in 
the percentage of married couples describing their 
marriage as very happy today compared to the 1970s 
(Glenn, 1991; Glenn & Weaver, 1988). The cause of 
this decline is unclear. Does it reflect an actual 
decline in marital happiness, perhaps due to the 
increase in conflict? Or might it be the exaggerated 
expectations of marital happiness that are disap- 
pointed by the realities of marriage, or some combi- 
nation of both? Whatever the case, it is worth 
remembering two facts: (1) married people are still 
consistently found to be significantly happier than 
never-married singles; and (2) there is a strong ten- 
dency for very happy people to report that their mar- 
riages are also happy and satisfying (Myers, 2000a). 
The question is, “What are the ingredients of a happy 
marriage?” Some of the answers are suggested by 
studies of what people bring to a marriage. 


WHAT PEOPLE BRING TO ROMANTIC 
RELATIONSHIPS 


Experts seem to agree that cultural changes have 
made happy long-term marriages somewhat more 
difficult to achieve today than in the past. The suc- 
cess or failure of marriage also depends on the 
particular mix of the two spouses’ characteristics. 
People bring a diversity of personality traits and 
beliefs to their romantic relationships (Fitness, 2006; 
Vangelisti, 2006). Some people are better suited to 
intimate relationships than others. For example, the 
emotional instability and negative emotionality of 
people high in the personality trait of neuroticism 
make satisfying relationships difficult for them to 
achieve, and we know that drug abuse, alcoholism, 
and physical abuse are frequent causes of divorce 
(see Miller et al., 2007). Some amount of failure 
undoubtedly also occurs because the wrong people 
got married. As they try to build a life together, a 
married couple’s differences may cause too much 
conflict, making love difficult to sustain. One of the 
more important things people bring to a marriage is 
their particular style of relating to intimate partners. 


Attachment Style 


Think for a minute about your first close and inti- 
mate relationship. When did you: first learn about 
trusting someone and having your emotional needs 


attended to and cared for; first reveal your deeper 
feelings, fears, and needs; first feel that no one else 
could replace this person in your life; first display 
lots of mutual affection, like hugging, kissing, and 
holding; first know that this relationship was for life? 
For most of us, our first “love” experiences were 
with parents—often our moms. Nearly all of us 
develop an intense attachment bond with our pri- 
mary caretakers—most frequently our biological 
parents. Attachment theory raises the intriguing 
possibility that some of our most basic, and perhaps 
unconscious, emotional responses to intimacy are 
shaped by the kind of relationship we had with our 
parents. If this seems a bit far-fetched, consider this: 
Think of a romantic involvement in which you got 
to know your partner extremely well, including all 
his or her little quirks and peculiarities. Then, think 
of the first time you met your partner’s family. Did 
you have any “aha” experiences such as, “Now I see 
why you avoid emotionally charged issues in our 
relationship. Your whole family does!” Or, “No won- 
der you say whatever is on your mind, even if it’s 
negative and critical. Your family is like the show 
Brothers and Sisters on TV—absolute honesty in 
expressing feelings, no matter who it might offend!” 
How early relationships might affect later ones 
begins with studies of infants and young children. 


Infant Attachments 


Psychiatrist John Bowlby was one of the first to 
describe different types of attachment between chil- 
dren and their parents. During World War II, many 
British parents sent their children to the country 
where they would be safer from Germany’s nightly 
bombings of London. Bowlby observed that chil- 
dren’s reactions to separation from their parents 
were quite varied and seemed to reflect different 
kinds of parent-child bonds or attachments (see 
Bowlby, 1988, for a current review). Ainsworth and 
her colleagues developed a more formal assessment 
of attachment styles using what became known as 
the “strange situation test” (Ainsworth, Blehar, 
Waters, & Wall, 1978). Paralleling Bowlby’s earlier 
work, these researchers found three distinct attach- 
ment patterns between infants and mothers (or any 
caretaker to whom an infant is attached). The 
strange situation test involves observing an infant, its 
mother, and an adult stranger in an unfamiliar room 
with toys available. The mother and stranger move 
in and out of the room according to a set sequence. 
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Infants are sometimes with their mothers only, 
sometimes with the stranger only, and sometimes 
alone. A majority of infants tested in this situation 
show a secure attachment style. In this style, the 
infant explores the room and the toys confidently 
when its mother is present, becomes mildly upset 
and explores less when it is left by the mother 
(either alone or with the stranger), shows pleasure 
and reassurance when the mother returns, and then 
resumes exploring the room. Home observations 
show that mothers of securely attached infants 
responded warmly and promptly to their infants’ 
desires for contact comfort. 

A minority of infants show an avoidant 
attachment style. Here, infants do not show any vis- 
ible distress when separated from their mothers and, 
most tellingly, they actively avoid contact with their 
mothers when the mothers re-enter the room. At 
home, mothers of avoidant infants are consistently 
negative, rejecting, critical and often neglectful, in 
the form of failing to provide comfort when their 
infants are upset. 

An even smaller minority of infants showed an 
anxious-ambivalent attachment style, in which the 
infant does not explore much, even when its mother 
is present, becomes very upset when she leaves, 
and both seeks and simultaneously resists her com- 
fort when she returns. Mothers of this style are 
found to be unpredictable in their responses to their 
infants’ desires for comfort, sometimes showing a 
positive response and sometimes responding in a 
rejecting or controlling manner. 

The nature of childhood attachment has been 
shown to predict behavior in later relationships 
(e.g., Ainsworth, 1989; Schneider, Atkinson, & 
Tardiff, 2001). As you might expect, securely 
attached infants generally go on to have healthier 
relations with others. For example, longitudinal stud- 
ies find that compared to insecure children, securely 
attached children tend to be more socially skilled 
and competent and are more likely to have close 
families, friendships, and longer-term romantic rela- 
tions (e.g., Carlson, Sroufe, & Egeland, 2004). Other 
studies find that attachment styles may be transferred 
from one relationship to the next, building upon 
early attachment histories (Brumbaugh & Fraley, 
2006) and that a couple’s personal attachment styles 
are predictive of how they perceive, feel about, and 
relate to each other after the birth of their first child 
(Wilson, Rholes, Simpson, & Tran, 2007). In this lat- 
ter study, anxious and avoidant styles were related to 


less supportive partner responses and more jealousy 
of the infant. 

Researchers do not believe that early child- 
hood experiences represent adulthood destiny (see 
Hazan et al., 2006). Despite evidence of moderate 
levels of stability in attachment style over the first 
19 years of life (Fraley, 2002), people’s orientation 
toward relationships can be altered and changed by 
life experiences. Divorce, death of a spouse or par- 
ent, new relationship experiences, and new partners 
can all influence our basic attachment style. In addi- 
tion, studies that do show stability may be con- 
founded with genetically-determined temperament. 
Some infants are constitutionally “laid back” or “high 
strung,” making the infant’s temperament—not treat- 
ment by parents—primarily responsible for the 
nature of the parent-child relationship. 

It also needs to be noted that the meaning and 
value of different attachment styles may be unique 
to Western individualistic societies like the United 
States. For example, Japanese parents appear to fos- 
ter insecure attachment and “needy” children when 
evaluated by Western attachment criteria 
(Rothbaum, Weisz, Pott, Miyake, & Morelli, 2000). 
Japanese parents appear indulgent, permissive, and 
overly protective to Western eyes. They do not seem 
to foster the secure base necessary for independ- 
ence and self-confidence that defines secure attach- 
ment. However, these judgments likely reflect 
Western standards and biases. The Japanese and all 
other cultures have their own criteria for relation- 
ships and they raise their children accordingly. They 
nurture healthy children who are well-adapted to 
their culture. Rothbaum and his colleagues point 
out that attachment theory and measurement, in its 
current Westernized form, simply does not fit other, 
non-Westernized cultures. 

Despite these qualifications, the possibility 
remains that that our childhood experiences, at least 
in the West, may be significant. For example, a person 
whose own childhood was marked by an absence of 
warmth and love might be strongly motivated to find 
an intense and all-absorbing romantic love relation- 
ship as a teen or adult. And it makes sense that a per- 
son who experienced harsh criticism and rejection 
when she sought the love of her parents may be “gun 
shy” when it comes to developing intimate adult rela- 
tionships. Finally, if you experienced a healthy, warm, 
and loving relationship with your parents, wouldn't 
this inform your ideas about desirable and undesirable 
relationships in the future, perhaps even influencing 
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the qualities you look for in a spouse? Setting aside all 
the possible Freudian dynamics, why wouldn’t a 
young girl or boy think of marrying someone like Dad 
or Mom if they loved, respected, and admired their 
parents and experienced an enjoyable childhood 
because their parents were good parents who were 
happily married? 

With both the possibilities and qualifications in 
mind, researchers have found attachment styles to 
be extremely useful in capturing adults’ cognitive 
and emotional orientation toward romantic and 
other close relationships (Cassidy & Shaver, 1999). 
Measures of adult attachment styles have a good 
deal of face validity in the sense that we can often 
“see” ourselves or someone we know as typifying 
one, or some combination of the different attach- 
ment styles. 


Adult Attachment Styles 


Which of the following would best describe how 
you think about close relationships? (from Hazan & 
Shaver, 1987): 


A. I am somewhat uncomfortable being 
close to others; I find it difficult to 
trust them completely, difficult to 
allow myself to depend on them. I am 
nervous when anyone gets too close, 
and often, others want to be more 
intimate that I feel comfortable being. 

B. I find it relatively easy to get close to 
others and am comfortable depending 
on them and having them depend on 
me. I don’t worry about being aban- 
doned or about someone getting too 
close to me. 

C. I find others are reluctant to get as 
close as I would like. I often worry 
that my partner doesn’t really love me 
or won't want to stay with me. I want 
to get very close to my partner, and 
this sometimes scares people away. 


Shaver and his colleagues found that this sim- 
ple one-item test was sufficient for people to reli- 
ably classify themselves according to their 
attachment style (A is avoidant, B is secure, and C is 
anxious-ambivalent) (Bartholomew & Shaver, 1998; 
Hazan & Shaver, 1987). 

Over time, both the conceptualization and 
measurement of adult attachment styles have been 


refined. The current view is that attachment styles 
are continuous rather than discrete categories and 
reflect two underlying dimensions: anxiety and 
avoidance (Bartholomew & Horowitz, 1991, 
Brennan, Clark, & Shaver, 1998; Fraley & Waller, 
1998; Hazan et al., 2006). The anxiety dimension 
describes a fear of abandonment and rejection and 
is assumed to express low self-esteem and a nega- 
tive view of self. A lack of self-confidence and a 
belief in one’s inadequacy causes anxiety in close 
relationships, perhaps because a person feels that 
her faults will be discovered or that he is not the 
kind of person that anyone would love. Conversely, 
people with a positive self-view are low in anxiety, 
do not fear abandonment, and are comfortable and 
confident in their intimate relationships. 

The avoidance dimension describes the 
degree of trust and comfort (or lack thereof) 
in becoming intimate with others. High intimacy- 
avoidance presumably stems from viewing others 
with a mistrustful and suspicious eye or dismissing 
intimate relationships altogether as unnecessary 
because of a strong belief in one’s own self- 
reliance (i.e., “I don’t need intimate relationships”). 
Conversely, people low in avoidance are more 
trusting of others, enjoy intimacy, and do not worry 
that they will be mistreated. Because people can be 
high or low on the anxiety and/or the avoidance 
dimension, four different attachment styles can be 
described. These styles are overlapping, but for 
purposes of clarity they are described below as 
four distinct styles. Included in these descriptions 
are results from the multitude of studies that have 
examined the connection between individual dif- 
ferences in attachment style and characteristics of 
people’s close and romantic relationships (see 
Bartholomew, 1990; Collins & Feeney, 2000; 
Feeney, 1999; Hazan et al., 2006, for reviews). 
Figure 3 shows the four styles defined by the two 
dimensions of avoidance and anxiety. 

Secure attachment describes people with pos- 
itive self-images who are low on both relationship 
anxiety and avoidance. These people are confident in 
themselves and the ability of their relationships to sat- 
isfy their needs. Compared to other attachment styles, 
the intimate and romantic relationships of people 
with a secure attachment style are characterized by 
greater trust and closeness, more positive than nega- 
tive emotions, lower levels of jealousy, higher levels 
of marital satisfaction and adjustment, and more sen- 
sitive and supportive responses to the needs of one’s 
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FIGURE 3 Four Attachment Styles Defined by Level 
of Anxiety and Avoidance 


partner. Securely attached people are comfortable 
seeking support from others in times of distress. 
Surveys suggest that about 60% of people fit this 
attachment style (Mickelson, Kessler, & Shaver, 1997). 
Overall, secure attachment is associated with longer, 
stronger, and more satisfying intimate relations. 

The preoccupied attachment style describes 
people who are low on avoidance because they 
want and enjoy intimacy, but are high in anxiety as 
a result of their low self-esteem. This style was 
referred to as anxious/ambivalent in previous classi- 
fications. The preoccupied style reflects a need for 
the approval and affection of others to prop up 
one’s own lack of self-esteem. Such people might be 
described as “needy,” “clingy,” or even “greedy” in 
their need for intimacy and acceptance. While they 
may appear to be sensitive, caring, and supporting, 
these behaviors stem more from their own self- 
centered needs than from genuine concern for their 
partner. Their fear of abandonment may cause them 
to be highly controlling of their partners, to experi- 
ence wide mood swings, and to experience intense 
jealousy concerning their romantic involvements. 
Although an extreme example, one can’t help but 
think about the neurotic lover portrayed by Glenn 
Close in the movie Fatal Attraction as exemplifying 
the worst features of preoccupied attachment. 

People with a fearful avoidant attachment 
style are high in avoidance and high in anxiety. A 
fear of rejection keeps people with this style from 
getting close to others, and their low opinion of 
themselves seems to be the major reason. If you 
don’t like or love yourself you may assume others 
won't love you either. A fear of being unlovable 
and, therefore, likely to be rejected when people get 


to know you well is strong motivation to avoid inti- 
macy. People with this style view others as untrust- 
worthy and likely to let them down. They feel that 
relying on others is too risky and are more pes- 
simistic about lasting love. As you might expect, 
fearful attachment is associated with a variety of 
interpersonal difficulties including less willingness 
to provide comfort and support to others and being 
perceived by others as emotionally distant and even 
hostile. 

Dismissing avoidant attachment com- 
bines high avoidance with low anxiety. This style 
describes people who are confident, self-reliant, 
and take pride in their independence. They view 
others as essentially irrelevant. That is, whether 
people like them or not is not a major concern, 
because they believe they can make it on their 
own. Intimate involvements with others are 
thought to be fraught with problems and not 
worth the trouble. The relationships of people 
with this style are marked by lower enjoyment, 
less commitment, and less intimacy compared to 
those with secure and preoccupied styles. If you 
recall our earlier discussion of the universal need 
for human attachments, you may wonder if people 
who dismiss the importance of relationships are 
exceptions to this general rule. A recent study 
titled, “No man is an island: The need to belong 
and dismissing avoidant attachment style,” sug- 
gests that the answer is no (Carvallo & Gabriel, 
2006). In this study, people with a dismissive ori- 
entation were found to experience more positive 
feelings in response to feedback that others liked 
and accepted them than people with a low dismis- 
sive view. Perhaps because dismissive types typi- 
cally receive less affirmation from others, they are 
more affected when they do. Contrary to their 
claims, dismissive individuals do seem to care 
about how people think of them. Carvallo and 
Gabriel conclude that “... people with a dismis- 
sive attachment style also have a fundamental 
need to feel connected to others but because they 
have buried it under denial and a hard shell of 
indifference, it can only be glimpsed by giving 
them a taste of what all people need and desire 
most: inclusion and acceptance from others” 
(2006, p. 707). 

Overall, secure attachment is a strong founda- 
tion for healthy and satisfying relationships, particu- 
larly if this style is shared between romantic 
partners. In their review of studies, Miller and his 
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colleagues (2007) provide a long list of positive out- 
comes associated with this style. Compared to the 
other styles, secure people are more supportive of 
their partners, particularly in times of distress. They 
are more disclosing of intimate life details and have 
more satisfying social lives with their friends and 
lovers. Secure people also enjoy higher levels of 
emotional well-being and lower levels of emotional 
distress. Securely attached people seem to recapitu- 
late the health of their relationships with their par- 
ents, which built a strong foundation for the rich 
and satisfying relationships that contribute so much 
to a happy life. 

Research suggests that the majority (60%) of 
us fit, moreso than less, into the secure attachment 
style. However, it is important to remember that 
the four types are meant to be continuous—not 
discrete—categories. So, despite the virtues of 
secure attachment, most of us are probably a com- 
bination of attachment orientations defined by our 
degree of anxiety and avoidance. The more prob- 
lematic styles are in the minority, although we can 
probably think of someone who fits the preoccu- 
pied, fearful avoidant, or dismissive style. The 
point here is to resist believing that, just because 
you are not overly confident in yourself or that you 
are somewhat cautious in opening up to others, 
this means you fit one of the negative styles and 
will have relationship problems, or that this fully 
explains the problems you have. The distance 
between high self-esteem and low self-esteem and 
between caution and avoidance is large. Even if we 
are not “pure” secure attachment types, we can still 
have satisfying relationships. 


Conflict and Communication Skills 


Attachment styles describe important features of 
people’s global orientation toward intimate relation- 
ships. More specific behaviors and ways of thinking 
that enhance or damage relationships have also 
been studied extensively. A great deal of research 
has focused on how relationship partners deal with 
conflict and interpret negative behaviors. This is 
because some amount of conflict is inevitable in 
our intimate relations. Married couples may con- 
front differences in their expectations and desires 
regarding managing finances, spending habits, fre- 
quency of sex, displays of affection, raising kids, 
dealing with in-laws, and keeping the house clean. 
Studies make clear that the success of a marriage 


depends heavily on open communication about 
disagreements and the ability to resolve them. 


Focus on Research: The Power 
of the “Bad” 


A curious implication of relationship research is 
that once a relationship is well established, its suc- 
cess seems to depend more on the absence of con- 
flict (the bad) than it does on the presence of 
affection (the good) (Reis & Gable, 2003). A cou- 
ple’s satisfaction with their marriage is tied signifi- 
cantly more strongly to the level of conflict than it 
is to the level of positive behaviors. A well-known 
daily diary study found that nearly two-thirds of 
couples’ marital satisfaction was related to the 
occurrence (or lack) of negative behaviors 
and conflict, and much less so to the occurrence 
(or lack) of positive behaviors (Wills, Weiss, & 
Patterson, 1974). In our intimate relationships, the 
bad seems much stronger than the good. A single 
negative act appears capable of “undoing” count- 
less acts of affection and kindness. 

The most extensive studies of marital conflict 
have been conducted by John Gottman and his col- 
leagues (Gottman, 1994, 1998, 1999; Gottman & 
Krokoff, 1989; Gottman & Levenson, 1992). Among 
his many studies were intensive observations of 
married couples in his “love lab.” This was an apart- 
ment set up to video-tape verbal, nonverbal, and 
physiological responses of couples as they talked 
about topics posed by Gottman. Some topics con- 
cerned sources of conflict and how they viewed 
each other’s strengths and weaknesses, but the main 
point was to get couples to talk and to analyze their 
style of communication. Both the husbands’ and 
wives’ verbal and nonverbal behaviors were care- 
fully recorded. Observations captured both subtle 
nonverbal behaviors (ike a faint frown or raised 
eyebrows), and more obvious behaviors (such as 
smiling, one spouse interrupting the other, and 
expressions of anger, resentment, affection, and 
support). 

Gottman and his colleagues consistently found 
that negative communication patterns were more 
predictive of marital satisfaction level and overall 
relationship quality than were displays of affection 
and kindness. Patterns of negative interaction were 
summarized as the “Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse” because of their destructive effects on 
relationships. The “Four Horsemen” are: 
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1. Criticism: A high percentage of negative as 
compared to positive comments, remarks, and 
nonverbal communications. 

2. Defensiveness: Taking comments and criticism 
personally and responding to the feelings they 
created, rather than to the behavior they 
describe. This included rehearsing defensive 
thoughts such as “Tm not going to take it any 
more,” or “Next time he/she says that, I am 
going to say...” 

3. Stonewalling: Punishing a partner with the 
“silent treatment” by clamming up, refusing to 
respond and holding in anger, resentment, 
hurt feelings, and the real reasons for refusing 
to talk. 

4. Contempt. Showing scorn, anger, and rejection 
through verbal and nonverbal means (e.g., 
rolling of eyes) and generally condemning the 
actions, motives, or personality of the other. 


All marriages involve some amount of mutual 
criticism and hurtful things said in the heat of argu- 
ment. Gottman’s research found that it was not sim- 
ply the presence of negative behaviors that 
distinguished happy/stable couples from those 
headed for divorce. Instead, what mattered was the 
ratio of positive to negative behaviors and the 
degree of reciprocation of negative behaviors (“neg- 
ative affect reciprocity”). Somewhat amazingly, in 
counting up the positives and negatives in “love lab” 
observations, a ratio of 5 positive interactions to 1 
negative interaction was found to be the dividing 
line between successful and unsuccessful relation- 
ships. That is, in healthy relationships, likely to last, 
there were five times more positive than negative 
interactions. Troubled relationships had very low 
ratios, meaning that negatives and positives were 
about equal, or that negatives out numbered posi- 
tives. The 5-to-1 ratio supports the general principle 
that “bad is stronger than good.” Evidently, the harm 
done by one bad thing needs to be offset by five 
good things for marriages to be satisfying. The 5-to- 
1 ratio suggests a fairly obvious approach to improv- 
ing the quality of a relationship—namely, find ways 
to reward your partner! Gottman and Levenson 
(1992) argue that frequent and simple acts of kind- 
ness, concern, care, and affection can shift the ratio 
into the positive range. This makes conflict less 
likely and easier to resolve when it occurs. 

Negative affect reciprocity may be one rea- 
son unhappy couples have a low positive-to-negative 


ratio. This term describes a tit-for-tat exchange of 
negative expressions, both verbal and nonverbal, that 
Gottman and his colleagues found contributes to the 
downward spiral of a relationship. If you think about 
your own relationships, you know that it’s hard not to 
retaliate against a critical or hurtful comment made by 
an intimate partner. One partner’s negative critical 
comment invites reciprocation from the other, which 
invites further retaliation, which may then escalate 
into a heated argument. As Gottman notes, anger, 
conflict, and disagreements can all be opportunities 
for deepening mutual understanding and increasing 
future satisfaction. Successful couples find ways to 
turn disagreements into growth in their relationship, 
and ways to repair the damage of conflict. However, 
distressed couples seem stuck in this negative affect 
reciprocity pattern and are unable or unwilling to 
respond in more constructive ways. 

Demand/withdraw can be added to the list of 
negative interaction patterns described by Gottman’s 
research. This pattern reflects what seems to be a 
fairly typical gender difference in response to conflict 
(Grossman & Wood, 1993). Women, who are often 
more attuned to and concerned about the ongoing 
quality of close relationships, make more demands to 
resolve problems and to improve a marriage than 
men (Christensen & Heavey, 1993). Relationship 
problems raised by one partner are sensitive issues 
because they directly or indirectly imply criticism of 
the other partner. In raising these issues, women are 
generally more emotionally expressive and report 
more intense emotions than men (Grossman & 
Wood, 1993). Men seem generally less sensitive to 
relationship problems and less comfortable talking 
about them. These differences may produce a pattern 
of interactions in which the woman makes demands 
to talk about a concern and the man withdraws or 
becomes defensive and refuses to confront the issue 
(Eldridge & Christensen, 2002). This frustrates the 
wife, who then makes more demands, which may 
lead to more strident withdrawal on her husband’s 
part, like stomping off and slamming the door on the 
way out. This interaction pattern would likely frus- 
trate both husband and wife and decrease the odds 
that problems will be resolved. 


Attributions 


In addition to negative communication patterns, 
people’s characteristic style of explaining their part- 
ner’s transgressions and faults also has much to do 
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with relationship satisfaction (Bradbury & Fincham, 
1990). If your partner forgets to do a favor you 
requested, or misses an important occasion like your 
birthday or anniversary, how do you explain it? 
Does it mean they really don’t care about you, or do 
you give them the benefit of the doubt and assume 
there must have been a good reason? As you proba- 
bly guessed, satisfied couples assume the best and 
unhappy couples assume the worst. Relationship- 
enhancing attributions are explanations for a 
partner’s faults and transgressions that “excuse” the 
behavior because it is seen as determined by situa- 
tions, rather than as a reflection of an enduring trait 
or lack of concern for the other partner. “Having a 
bad day” or “just being forgetful because of preoc- 
cupation with other things,” puts a positive spin on 
otherwise negative and potentially hurtful actions. 
Enhancing attributions also work on the positive 
side. Positive behaviors are seen as stemming from a 
partner’s desirable qualities and from their care and 
concern for the relationship. When good things hap- 
pen, they are attributed to the person—not the situ- 
ation. “He or she is so thoughtful and loving, look 
what I got for our anniversary.” In contrast, unhappy 
couples show a distress-maintaining pattern of 
attributions. Negative behaviors, hurtful comments, 
and forgetting special occasions are attributed to 
permanent characteristics of the individual. “This 
just shows that you don’t really care, and nothing is 
going to change because that’s just the way you 
are!” It is little wonder that longitudinal studies have 
linked distress-maintaining attributions to low mari- 
tal satisfaction throughout the course of a marriage 
(Fincham, Harold, & Gano-Phillips, 2000; Karney & 
Bradbury, 2000). 


Implicit Theories and Expectations 


People come into relationships with different 
implicit or informal theories about how relationships 
are supposed to work. These general ideas may 
shape the more specific ways people respond to, 
and evaluate, intimate relations. Knee and his col- 
leagues have identified two distinct implicit theories, 
defined either by a belief in romantic destiny or 
by a belief in relationship growth (Knee, 1998). 
The basic premise of the romantic destiny theory is 
that two people are either compatible or they are 
not. If a marriage runs into difficulty, this signals a 
lack of compatibility—namely, an assumption that 
“we aren't right for each other.” The growth theory, 


on the other hand, assumes relationships are chal- 
lenging and will grow and develop over time. As 
Knee and his colleagues described it, people follow- 
ing the growth theory “. . . are primarily interested in 
developing the relationship, and believe that rela- 
tionships grow, not despite obstacles, but rather 
because of them” (Knee, Patrick, & Lonsbary, 2003, 
p. 41). Sample items from their Implicit Theory of 
Relationship Scale make the distinction between the 
two theories very clear. People who hold to the 
romantic destiny theory endorse items such as, “A 
successful relationship is mostly a matter of finding 
a compatible partner right from the start,” and “Early 
troubles in a relationship signify a poor match 
between partners.” Growth theory advocates would 
agree with items like the following: “Challenges and 
obstacles in a relationship can make love even 
stronger,” and “It takes a lot of time and effort to cul- 
tivate a good relationship” (Knee et al., 2003, p. 41). 

Research by Knee and his colleagues suggests 
that these general beliefs influence many aspects of 
a relationship—perhaps most importantly, the deci- 
sion to stay or leave (Knee, Nanayakkar, Vietor, & 
Neighbors, 2002; Knee, Patrick, Vietor, Nanayakkar, & 
Neighbors, 2002; Knee, Patrick, Vietor, & Neighbors, 
2004). A strong belief in romantic destiny leads to an 
interpretation of conflict as a sign of incompatibility 
over which couples can exert little control (e., 
“We’re either right for each other or we’re not”). 
Attributions for problems are likely to focus on indi- 
vidual traits (such as personality incompatibility) 
rather than circumstances. This makes relationship 
problems seem more stable and enduring and thus, 
unfixable. As marriages progress, a romantic destiny 
view may cause that typical drop in marital satisfac- 
tion (described earlier) to be seen as a sure sign of a 
bad choice. In fact, research shows that people with 
strong destiny beliefs are more likely to end a rela- 
tionship if they are not satisfied with how it goes at 
the beginning (Knee, 1998). 

The work-it-out perspective of the relationship 
growth theory is clearly a more hopeful and, many 
would say, more realistic approach to marriage, 
unless of course there really is one “right” person for 
each of us, and our job is to find that person for a 
marriage made in heaven. A belief in relationship 
growth provides a more positive and accepting 
perspective on the inevitable conflicts and disap- 
pointments married couples confront. From a 
growth perspective, conflict is a natural part of all 
relationships and does not mean that someone has 
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to be at fault or that partners are incompatible. 
Instead, problems are seen as temporary and situa- 
tional and, thus, solvable and likely to pass. 
Therefore, effort and commitment can make the dif- 
ference between failure and success. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT: THE CONTOURS 
OF A HAPPY MARRIAGE 


Two lessons of positive psychology that you 
have hopefully learned by now are: (1) The absence 
of the “bad” does not mean the presence of the 
“good.” (2) Positive and negative emotional experi- 
ences are independent of one another. Applied 
to marriage, this means that, while the negative 
relationship behaviors we just reviewed make a 
marriage bad, their absence does not necessarily 
make a marriage good. It also means that good rela- 
tionship behaviors are not simply the opposite of 
destructive behaviors. As Reis and Gable put it, 
“Relating well is not the same thing as not relating 
badly” (2003, p. 152). What takes a marriage above 
zero? Beyond just the absence of the bad to some 
level of enjoyment, contentment, and happiness? 
Studies of long-term and happily married couples 
provide some clues. 


What Can Happy Couples Tell Us? 


In a seminal study by Lauer and Lauer, 351 couples 
(married 15 years or more) were asked to select 
from a list of 39 statements those that best explained 
why their marriages had lasted (Lauer & Lauer, 1985; 
Lauer et al., 1990). Husbands and wives responded 
separately. The overwhelming majority of couples 
(300) described their marriages as happy ones. And 
men and women showed an amazing degree of 
agreement as to why their marriages were happy 
and successful. The most frequently endorsed rea- 
sons for a happy and enduring marriage can be 
grouped into two general categories: friendship and 
commitment. 


FRIENDSHIP Deep and abiding friendship was the 
top reason couples gave for their lasting marriages. 
Both husbands and wives agreed, “My spouse is 
my best friend.” Other statements clarified what 
they meant. “I like my spouse as a person.” “My 
spouse has grown more interesting.” “I confide in 
my spouse.” In response to the more open-ended 
questions on the survey, one woman commented 
that she would want her husband as a friend even 


if they weren’t married—that’s how much she liked 
him. A man married over 30 years said it had 
almost been like being married to “a series of dif- 
ferent women” because he had watched his wife 
grow and change over time (Lauer & Lauer, 1985, 
p. 24). He found his wife more interesting now 
than when they first married. Others shared that 
they thought liking was as important as loving in a 
marriage. These positive views of marriage part- 
ners were reflected in the enjoyment of shared 
activities. “We laugh together.” Men endorsed, “We 
share outside hobbies and interests” and women, 
“We have a stimulating exchange of ideas.” Shared 
activities that are fun, exciting, and arousing may 
be very important in offsetting the boredom that 
can set in, in long-term marriages. This possibility 
received experimental support from a study that 
found an increase in global marital satisfaction 
after couples completed a novel and physiologi- 
cally arousing activity (Aron, Norman, Aron, 
McKenna, & Heyman, 2000). In this study, married 
couples traversed an obstacle course while holding 
a cylindrical pillow between their bodies or heads. 
No hands, legs, or teeth were allowed to keep the 
pillow from falling to the ground. Couples found 
this activity, reminiscent of sack races at summer 
camp, to be fun and exciting. Evidently, the posi- 
tive emotion they experienced generalized to their 
relationship, resulting in a more favorable evalua- 
tion. One ingredient in a successful marriage seems 
to be the ability to find exciting and fun things to 
do together. 

Husbands and wives in happy marriages also 
share similar views on many of the potentially 
contentious issues within a marriage. “We agree on 
aims and goals.” “We agree on a philosophy of 
life.” “We agree on how and how often to show 
affection.” “We agree about our sex life.” 
Interestingly, fewer than 10% of these couples 
believed that enjoyable sex kept their marriages 
together. Most couples were happy with their sex 
lives, but others, even if they weren’t, or had 
stopped having sex altogether, were still happy 
with their marriages (Lauer, et al., 1990). Evidently, 
if you have an enjoyable intimate friend as a 
spouse, sex is not critical to the success of your 
marriage, at least after you have been married for 
15 years or more. 


COMMITMENT Happy couples recognized the 
importance of strong commitment to making their 
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marriages work and agreed with the statement, 
“Marriage is a long-term commitment.” The basis of 
their commitment was also suggested by other 
responses (e.g., “Marriage is sacred.” “An enduring 
marriage is important to social stability.” “I want the 
relationship to succeed.”). Consistent with Knee’s 
work on the growth theory of relationships, success- 
ful couples believed that all marriages run into trou- 
bles and that you just have to “take it” until you can 
find ways to work it out. Agreement that “We discuss 
things calmly” suggests that happy couples take a 
positive approach to resolving conflicts. 

These results affirm our earlier discussion of 
the differences between friendship and passionate 
romance. The deep friendship, intense liking, 
respect, comfort, and enjoyment expressed by the 
happy couples in the Lauer’s study stand in contrast 
to marriages based on the more tenuous and fickle 
nature of passionate romance. The stable solidarity 
of friendship makes passion look like a shaky basis 
for a stable marriage. Many relationship researchers 
would agree that companionate love built on friend- 
ship is more enduring than romantic love built on 
passion. Contemplating the future of marriage, 
Hendrick and Hendrick (2002) see hopeful signs 
that companionate love and passionate love are 
being brought into better balance in young people’s 
thinking about intimate relationships. They point to 
studies showing that college students frequently 
name their romantic partners as their closest friends. 
Hendrick and Hendrick conclude that “If one could 
also be good friends, perhaps even best friends with 
one’s passionate lover, then perhaps the relationship 
could survive the turbulent comings and goings 
of passion” (2002, p. 473). Couples in the Lauer 
and Lauer study provided strong affirmation of this 
possibility. 


Humor and Compatibility 


One final morsel of food-for-thought: Earlier in this 
chapter, we discussed the importance of teasing, 
humor, and laughter to all our close relationships. 
Social support, intimacy, and concern are all signif- 
icant, but for sheer pleasure and enjoyment you 
can’t beat having fun with people you care about. 
It’s no accident, then, that happy couples say they 
laugh together and that a sense of humor is high 
on the list of desirable qualities people seek in 
a potential mate. We know that frequency of 
sex declines even in good marriages, although 


Hendrick and Hendrick (2002) argue that “sexual 
expression” might show up as declining far less if 
researchers included hugs, kisses, and other physi- 
cal displays of affection as part of sexual behavior. 
Humor, however, apparently does not decline. 
Why else would 50-years-married couples say 
laughing together is what made their marriages last 
(Lauer et al., 1990)? Humor is undoubtedly one 
major reason happy couples enjoy each other’s 
company. Given the benefits of positive emotions, 
it's no wonder successful couples enjoy enhanced 
health and happiness. In addition, as we men- 
tioned earlier in this chapter, humor can detoxify 
conflict and relieve stress in a relationship. 

The value of humor may go beyond its role 
in making a couple’s life together more enjoyable. 
Husbands and wives who share a similar sense of 
humor may also share something deeper—namely 
a match of personalities and emotional orienta- 
tions. The idea that what a person honestly finds 
funny might be a window into his or her personal- 
ity is widely shared among humor theorists and 
researchers (see Martin, 2007). The logic of the 
argument is that laughter is an emotional reaction 
that most people cannot fake (accomplished actors 
may be an exception). An obligatory and forced 
laugh is easily distinguished from the real thing. 
Because it is less subject to conscious control, a 
genuine laugh is thought to an honest expression 
of how a person really feels. This, in turn, is 
assumed to reflect significant and genuinely 
expressed aspects of personality. Both research 
and everyday interactions affirm this possibility. 
Studies show that humor and personality are con- 
nected and tend to reflect traits that are prominent 
in our personalities (see Martin, 2007, Chapter 7, 
for review). For example, aggressive people prefer 
harsh and aggressive jokes; conservatives prefer 
“safe” jokes such as puns; and people who are 
intelligent risk-takers with a high tolerance for 
ambiguity and openness to new experiences enjoy 
more bizarre and highly imaginative humor. In our 
own experience, most of us have been in the com- 
pany of people who laugh heartily at a joke that 
we find personally offensive. This can be an 
immediate source of alienation. We may think, “If 
you find that funny, you’re not my kind of per- 
son.” Shared humor can create an opposite feel- 
ing: “That’s my favorite kind of joke, so you’re my 
kind of person.” 
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The idea that humor is a window to thoughts 
and feelings that lie beneath the surface of con- 
scious awareness is exemplified in an engaging 
book by Leon Rappoport titled, Punchlines: The 
Case for Racial, Ethnic and Gender Humor (2005). 
Rappoport argues that racial, ethnic, and gender- 
based forms of humor are typically viewed as insult- 
ing and prejudicial, which they certainly can be. 
However, at a deeper level such humor serves the 
important function of expressing those forbidden 
thoughts and feelings that are buried deep beneath 
the veneer of polite society and, more recently, the 
culture of political correctness. Comedians who 
make fun of their own race, ethnicity, or gender 
open the door to honest consideration of stereo- 
types and hostilities by reducing the anxieties, ten- 
sions, and guilt experienced by people who hold 
them. Laughing releases the tension created by con- 
sciously denied, but honestly felt emotions and 
beliefs, and brings them out in the open. Because 
humor detoxifies stereotypes and prejudices by 
holding them up for public ridicule, Rappoport 
argues that the net effect is to reduce—not 
increase—their potency. 

Rappoport believes that humor may serve a 
similar function in marriage (L. Rappoport, per- 
sonal communication, April 20, 2007). Because 
people differ in what they find funny, humor 
reflects something important about a person’s per- 
sonality. Most intriguing is the idea that humor rep- 
resents accurate information about a person 
because genuine laughter is spontaneous and can- 
not be produced on demand. Much of what people 
reveal to others is disingenuous, not necessarily 
because of manipulative intentions, but because 
people are being polite, want to make a good 
impression, or are following their expectations 
about how to act in a particular kind of relation- 
ship. Compared to the similarities revealed in peo- 
ple’s consciously controlled actions, responses to 
humor may represent honest and deeper similari- 
ties between two people. 

Studies support the value of similarity as an 
essential foundation for successful close relation- 
ships (Noller & Feeney, 2006). Opposites may be 
interesting, but they don’t seem to attract, as con- 
ventional wisdom suggests. Significant differences, 
not similarities, cause spouses the most trouble. 
However, knowing if you are similar to someone 
at a deeper level is difficult to determine. How 
many couples wonder after a year of marriage why 


their spouse seems so different from when they 
were dating or first married? A shared sense of 
humor may increase the odds that when the 
distorting effects of self-conscious impression 
management fade, some basic compatibility will 
remain. 

While there is not a large literature examining 
the relationship value of a shared sense humor, 
what there is provides some support (see Martin, 
2007, Chapter 5). Similarity in humor is affirmed as 
a basis for initial attraction. We like people who 
share our sense of what’s funny, in part because 
we assume we also share other beliefs and quali- 
ties. Married couples do tend to share a similar 
sense of humor. However, higher ratings of humor 
similarity do not reliably predict marital 
satisfaction. Part of the problem here may have to 
do with the limitations of self-report assessments of 
shared humor. Because humor in real life is spon- 
taneous, self-report questionnaires may not be the 
best way to measure it, because they are far- 
removed from the moments of actual humor that 
occur in the context of everyday life. To this point, 
Gottman’s “love lab” observational studies do show 
that happy couples’ interactions are characterized 
by a good deal of humor and reciprocated laugh- 
ter. Humor, marital harmony, and effective rela- 
tional problem-solving were found to go together. 
Perhaps we need a “humor lab” to specifically 
assess couples’ shared and non-shared humorous 
reactions to situations, issues, and problems that 
typically occur in a marriage. 

Though the empirical jury is still out, a 
shared sense of humor is an intriguing way to 
think about an index of basic compatibility 
between intimate partners. Similarity in humor 
may be important in knowing whether someone is 
“right” for you, and in sustaining a mutually enjoy- 
able and enduring future relationship. Our guess 
would be that successful couples have humor in 
common, whether or not they realized this at the 
beginning of their relationships. As research 
shows, we are attracted to people who laugh at 
the same things we do. 

So there you have it. Friendship, humor, and 
commitment. Three essential ingredients in the com- 
plex recipe for a successful marriage. Looking for a 
romantic partner? Find yourself a best buddy/best 
friend who laughs at all the same things you do and 
you should find it easier to make and sustain a long- 
term commitment! 
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Chapter Summary Questions 


1. a. What evolutionary arguments support the 
conclusions that belongingness is a funda- 
mental need? 

b. How does oxytocin figure into biological 
foundations for relationships with others? 

2. How does disclosure reciprocity help build 

close relationships? 

3. How do trust and caring contribute to close 

relationships? 

4. What does it mean to say that close relation- 

ships are characterized by high levels of interde- 

pendence and mutuality? 

5. Why is commitment important to close relations 

with others? 

6. How do the descriptions of exchange and com- 

munal relationships describe the differences 

between casual acquaintances and close 
relationships? 

7. What does research suggest about the role 

of teasing and humor in developing close 

relationships, and in successful long-term 
marriages? 

8. How does capitalization enhance individual and 

relationship well-being, according to the 

research by Gable and her colleagues? 

9. How do clarity of rules, complexity of feel- 

ings, and differing expectations explain the 

differences between friendship and romantic 
love? 


10. What are love’s three essential ingredients, 


according to Sternberg’s triangular theory of 
love? 


12. 


13 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


What evidence supports the importance 
of increased freedom and decreased restraints 
as explanations for our culture’s 50% divorce 
rate? 

Is romantic love as a basis for marriage unique 

to American culture? 

a. How might the increasing importance of 
love as a basis for marriage contribute to high 
divorce rates? 

b. How does research by Huston and his col- 
leagues support a disillusionment model of 
divorce? 

How does the research by Neff and Karney 

show the importance of both realism and ideal- 

ism in marital satisfaction? 

What arguments support a connection between 

infant—parent relationships and adult romantic 

relationships, according to attachment theory? 

How may the different adult attachment styles 

reflect two underlying dimensions of anxiety 

and avoidance? 

In his “love lab” studies, what critical ratio did 

Gottman find made the difference between 

good and bad marriages? 

What qualities characterize long-term happily 

married couples, according to the Lauers’ 

study? 

What arguments and evidence suggest that a 

shared sense of humor may be an important 

measure of compatibility between romantic 
partners and may contribute to a satisfying 
marriage? 


11. Why doesn’t cohabitation increase the success 
of a future marriage? 


Key Terms 

oxytocin intimacy demand/withdraw 
self-disclosure passion relationship-enhancing 
disclosure reciprocity commitment attributions 


exchange versus communal self-verification theory distress-maintaining attributions 


relationships attachment theory romantic destiny 
direct effects hypothesis secure attachment relationship growth 
capitalization preoccupied attachment 


fearful avoidant attachment 
dismissing avoidant attachment 
negative affect reciprocity 


passionate love 
companionate love 
triangular theory of love 
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Web Resources 


Relationship Research—Gottman 


www.gottman.com/research/about This is the 
Gottman Institute site for the study of relationships. 
Links to an abundance of useful information, research 
articles, John Gottman’s love lab studies, and other 
relevant sites and articles. 


Love and Intimate Relationships 


www2.hawaii.edu/~elaineh This site by Elaine 
Hatfield offers many research references as well as 
commonly used measures of passionate and com- 
panionate love. 


Triangular Theory of Love 


psychcentral.com/lib/200 7/sternbergs-triangular- 
theory-of-love-scales This site for PsychCentral is 
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run by mental health professionals. It has a variety 
of useful information. The address above is for 
Sternberg’s triangular theory of love and a question- 
naire that measures each of the three basic dimen- 
sions of love. 


Attachment Theory 


psychology.ucdavis.edu/labs/Shaver/measures.btm 
This site is for the Attachment Lab of Phillip Shaver 
and R. Chris Farley. In addition to listing recent pub- 
lications, many links to the labs and research of 
other attachment theorists are listed. 
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